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CHAP.    XVIII. 
Beauty    of   Language:. 


OF  all  the  fine  arts,  painting  only  and 
fculpture  are  in  their  nature  imitative. 
An  ornamented  field  is  not  a  copy  or 
imitation  of  nature,  but  nature  itfelf  embellifh- 
ed.  Architedlure  is  produdlive  of  originals, 
and  copies  not  from  nature.  Sound  and  motion 
may  in  fome  meafure  be  imitated  by  mufic  ; 
but  for  the  moft  part  mufic,  like  architedure, 
is  produdlive  of  originals.  Language  copies 
not  from  nature,  more  than  mufic  or  architec- 
ture ;  unlefs,  where,  like  mufic,  it  is  imitative  of 
found  or  motion.  Thus,  in  the  defcription  of 
particular  founds,  language  fometimes  furnifheth 
words,  which,  befide  their  cuftomary  power  of 

A  a  exciting 
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exciting  ideas,  refemble  by  their  foftnefs  or  harfh- 
nefs  the  founds  defcribed ;  and  there  are  words 
which,  Jdj  the  celerity  or  llownefs  of  pronuncia- 
tion, have  fome   refemblance  to  the  motion  they 
lignify.     The  imitative  power  of  words  goes  one 
Hep  farther :  the  loftinefs  of  fome  words  makes 
them  proper  fymbols  of  lofty  ideas ;  a  rough  fub- 
jedl  is  imitated  by  harfh-founding  words  ;   and 
words  of  many  fyllables  pronounced  flow   and 
y\    fmooth,  are  expreffive  of  grief  and  melancholy. 
\    Words  have  a  feparate  efFedl  on  the  mind,  ab- 
l   ftrading  from  their  iignification   and  'from  their 
'  imitative  power :  they  are  more  or  lefs  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  by  the  fulnefs,  fweetnefs,  faintnefs,  or 
roughnefs  of  their  tones. 

Thefe  are  but  faint  beauties,  being  known  to 
thofe  only  who  have  more  than  ordinary  acutenefs 
of  perception.  Language  pofTefleth  a  beauty  fu- 
perior  greatly  in  degree,  of  which  we  are  emi- 
nently feniible  when  a  thought  is  communicated 
A  with  perfpicuity  and  fprightlinefs.  This  beauty  of 
\  language,  ariling  from  its  pov/er  of  expreffing 
thought,  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  beauty 
of  the  thought  itfelf :  the  beauty  of  thought,  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  expreffion,  makes  it  appear  more 
beautiful  *.     But  thefe  beauties,  if  we  wifh  to 

think 

*  Chap.  2.  part  i.fe£t.  5.  Demetrius  Phalereus  (of  Elo- 
cution, feft.  75.)  makes  the  fame  obfervation.  We  are 
apt,  fays  that  author,  to  confound  the  language  with  tlie 
fubje6l3  and  if  the  latter  be  nervous,  we  judge  the  fame 

of 
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think  accurately,  muft  be  diflinguifhed  from  each 
other.  They  are  in  reality  fo  diftindl,  that  we 
fometimes  are  confcious  of  the  higheft  pleafure 
language  can  afford,  when  the  fubjedl  exprelTed  is 
difagreeable :  a  thing  that  is  loathfome,  or  a  fcene 
of  horror  to  make  one's  hair  Hand  on  end,  may 
be  defcribed  in  a  manner  fo  lively,  as  that  the  dif- 
agreeablenefs  of  the  fubjedl  fhall  not  even  obfcure 
the  agreeablenefs  of  the  defcription.  Thecaufes 
of  the  original  beauty  of  language,  coniidered  as 
iignificant,  which  is  a  branch  of  theprefentfubjed:, 
will  be  explained  in  their  order.  I  fhall  only  at 
prefent  obferve,  that  this  beauty  is  the  beauty  of 
means  fitted  to  an  end,  that  of  communicating 
thought :  and  hence  it  evidently  appears,  that  of 
fevefal  expreffions  all  conveying  the  fame  thought, 
the  mofh  beautiful,  in  the  fenfe  now  mentioned, 
is  that  which  in  the  mod  perfed:  manner  anfwers 
its  end. 

The  feveral  beauties  :, "  language  above  men- 
tioned, being  of  different  kinds,  ought  to  be  han- 
dled feparately.  I  fhall  begin  v/ith  thofe  beauties 
of  language  that  arife  from  found  ;  after  which 
will  follow  the  beauties  of  language  confidered  as 
fignificant :  this  order  appears  natural ;  for  the 

found 

of  the  former.  But  they  are  clearly  diftlngulfliable  j  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  fubjeils  of  great  dignity  drefled  in 
mean  language.  Theopompus  is  celebrated  for  the  force  of 
his  didlion  j  but  erroneoufly  :  his  Tubjedt  indeed  has  great 
force,  but  his  ftyle  very  iittk*. 
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found  of  a  word  is  attended  to,  before  we  confix 
der  its  fignification.  In  a  third  fedlion  come  thofe 
fingular  beauties  of  language  that  are  derived  from 
a  refemblance  between  found  and  fignification. 
The  beauties  of  verfe  are  handled  in  the  laft  fec- 
tion :  for  though  the  foregoing  beauties  are  found 
in  verfe  as  well  as  in  profe,  yet  verfe  has  many  pe-r 
culiar  beauties,  which  for  the  fake  of  connedlioq 
rauil  be  brought  under  one  view  ;  and  verfifica- 
tion,  at  any  rate,  is  a  fubjedl  of  fo  great  import- 
ance as  to  deferve  a  place  by  itfelf. 


SECT.      I. 

Beauty  of  Language  with  rejpedl  to  Sound, 

THIS  fubjecl  requires  the  following  order. 
The  founds  of  the  different  letters  come 
firfl :  next,  thefe  founds  as  united  in  fyllables  : 
third,  fyllables  united  in  words  :  fourth,  words 
united  in  a  period :  and  in  the  lafl:  place,  periods 
united  in  a  difcourfe. 

With  refpecl  to  the  firfl  article,  every  vowel  is 
founded  with  a  fingle  expiration  of  air  from  the 
wind-pipe,  through  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  By 
varying  this  cavity,  the  different  vowels  are  found- 
ed :  for  the  air  in  paffing  through  cavities  differing 
in  fize,  produceth  various  founds,  fome  high  or 

fharp, 
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{harp,  fome  low  or  flat :  a  firlall  cavity  occalions  a 
high  found,  a  large  cavity  a  low  found.  The  five 
vowels  accordingly,  pronounced  with  the  fame  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  wind-pipe,  but  with  different  open- 
ings of  the  mouth,  form  a  regular  feries  of  founds, 
defcending  from  high  to  low,  in  the  following  or- 
der, f,  Cj  a,  0,  u*.  Each  of  thefe  founds  is  a- 
greeable  to  the  ear :  and  if  it  be  required  which 
of  them  is  the  moll  agreeable,  it  is  perhaps  fafefl 
to  hold,  that  thofe  vowels  which  are  the  farthell 
removed  from  the  extremes,  will  be  the  moil  re- 
lifhed.  This  is  all  I  have  to  remark  upon  the  firil 
article :  for  confonants  being  letters  that  of  them- 
felves  have  no  found,  ferve  only  in  conjundlion 
with  vowels  to  form  articulate  founds ;  and  as 
every  articulate  found  makes  a  fyllable,  confonants 
come  naturally  under  thefecond  article ;  to  which 
we  proceed. 

A  confonant  is  pronounced  with  a  lefs  cavity 
than  any  vowel ;  and  confequently  every  fyllable 
into  which  a  confonant  enters,  mull  have  more 
than  one  found,  though  pronounced  with  one  ex- 
piration of  air,  or  with  one  breath  as  commonly  ex- 
prefTed :  for  however  readily  two  founds  may  unite, 
yet  where  they  differ  in  tone,  both  of  them  muH 

be 

♦In  this  fcale  of  founds,  the  letter  t  muft  be  pronounced 
as  in  the  word  interejl^  and  as  in  other  words  beginning  with 
the  fyllable  in  ;  the  letter  e  as  in  perfuafion  y  the  letter  a  as 
in  bat  y  and  the  letter  »  as  in  number* 
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be  heard  if  neither  of  them  be  fupprelTed.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  every  fy liable  mufl  be  compofed 
of  as  many  founds  as  there  are  letters,  fuppofing 
every  letter  to  be  dillindlly  pronounced. 

We  next  enquire,  how  far  fyllables  are  agree- 
able to  the  ear.  Few  tongues  are  fo  poliflied,  as 
entirely  to  have  rejeded  founds  that  are  pronoun- 
ced with  difficulty ;  and  it  is  a  noted  obfervation. 
That  fuch  founds  are  to  the  ear  harlh  and  difa- 
greeable.  But  with  refpecl  to  agreeable  founds,  it 
appears,  that  a  double  found  is  always  more  a- 
greeable  than  a  lingle  found  :  every  one  who  has 
an  ear  mufl  be  feniible,  that  the  dipth thong  oi  or 
ai  is  more  agreeable  than  any  of  thefe  vowels  pro- 
nounced lingly :  the  fame  holds  where  a  confonant 
enters  into  the  double  found  ;  the  fyllable  le  has  a 
more  agreeable  found  than  the  vowel  e,  or  than 
any  vowel.  And  in  fupport  of  experience,  a  fatif- 
fadory  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  wifdom 
of  Providence :  fpeech  is  bellowed  on  man,  to 
qualify  him  for  fociety ;  and  his  provilion  of  arti- 
culate founds  is  proportioned  to  the  ufe  he  hath 
for  them ;  but  if  founds  that  are  agreeable  lingly 
were  not  alfo  agreeable  in  conjunclion,  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  painful  feledion  would  render  language 
intricate  and  difficult  to  be  attained  in  any  perfec- 
tion ;  and  this  feledlion,  at  the  fametime,  would 
abridge  the  number  of  ufeful  founds,  fo  as  perhaps 
not  to  leave  fufficient  for  anfwering  the  different 
ends  of  language. 

Ifi 
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In  this  view,  the  harmony  of  pronunciation  dif- 
fers widely  from  that  of  mulic  properly  fo  called. 
In  the  latter  are  difcovered  many  founds  lingly  a- 
greeable,  which  in  conjunction  are  extremely  dif- 
agreeable ;  none  but  what  are  called  concordant 
founds  having  a  good  effedl  in  conjundlion.  In 
the  former,  all  founds,  lingly  agreeable,  are  in 
conjunction  concordant ;  and  ought  to  be,  in  or- 
der to  fulfil  the  purpofes  of  language. 

Having  difculTed  fyllables,  we  proceed  to  words ; 
which  make  the  third  article.  Monofyllables  be- 
long to  the  former  head :  polyfyllables  open  a  dif- 
ferent fcene.  In  a  curfory  view,  one  would  ima- 
gine, that  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of 
a  word  with  refped:  to  its  found,  fhould  depend 
upon  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  its 
component  fyllables :  which  is  true  in  part,  but 
not  entirely ;  for  we  muft  alfo  take  under  coniide- 
ration,  the  effect  of  fyllables  in  fuccefiion.  In  the 
iirft  place,  fyllables  in  immediate  fucceffion,  pro- 
nounced, each  of  them,  with  the  fame,  or  nearly 
the  fame  aperture  of  the  mouth,  produce  a  fuc- 
cefiion of  weak  and  feeble  founds ;  witnefs  the 
French  words  dit-il,  p ath clique :  on  the  other 
hand,  a  fyllable  of  the  greatefl  aperture  fucceed- 
ing  one  of  the  fmallefl,  or  the  contrary,  makes  a 
fucceffion,  which,  becaufe  of  its  remarkable  dif- 
agreeablenefs, is  diflinguifhed  by  a  proper  name, 
hiatus.  The  moft  agreeable  fucceffion  is,  where 
the  cavity  is  increafed  and  diminifhed  alternately 

Vol.  II.  B  within 
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within  moderate  limits.  Examples,  alternative^ 
longevity,  pujillanimous.  Secondly,  words  con- 
fifling  wholly  of  fyllables  pronounced  flow,  or  of 
fyllables  pronounced  quick,  commonly  called  long 
and  Jhort  fyllables,  have  little  melody  in  them  ; 
witnefs  the  words  petitioner,  fruiterer,  dizzinefs: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  intermixture  of  long  and 
Ihort  fyllables  is  remarkably  agreeable;  for  ex- 
ample, degree,  repent,  wonderful,  altitude,  rapi- 
dity, independent,  impetuojity  *.  The  caufe  will 
be  explained  afterward,  in  treating  of  verfifica- 
tion. 

Diftinguilhable  from  the  beauties  above  men- 
tioned, there  is  a  beauty  of  fome  words  which  a- 
rifes  from  their  fignification  :  when  the  emotion 
raifed  by  the  length  or  fhortnefs,  the  roughnefs 
or  fmoothnefs,  of  the  found,  refembles  in  any  de- 
gree what  is  raifed  by  the  fenfe,  we  feel  a  very 
remarkable  pleafure.  But  this  fubjedl  belongs  to 
the  third  fedlion. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  afford  a  flandard  to 
every  nation,  for  eftimating,  pretty  accurately,  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  words  that  enter  into 
their  own  language :  but  they  are  not  equally  ufe- 

•  Italian  words,  like  thofe  of  Latin  and  Greek,  have  this  property 
almoft  univerfally :  Englifli  and  French  words  are  generally  deficient. 
In  the  former,  the  long  fyllable  is  removed  from  the  end,  as  far  as  the 
found  wilf  permit ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  laft  fyllable  is  generally  long. 
For  example,  Senator  in  Englifb,  Senator  in  Latin,  and  Senateur  in 
French. 

fill 
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ful  in  comparing  the  words  of  different  languages ; 
which  will  thus  appear.  Different  nations  judge 
differently  of  the  harfhnefs  or  fmoothnefs  of  arti- 
culate founds ;  a  found,  for  example,  harfh  and 
difagreeable  to  an  Italian,  may  be  abundantly 
fmooth  to  a  northern  ear :  here  every  nation  mull 
judge  for  itfelf ;  nor  can  there  be  any  folid  ground 
for  a  preference,  when  there  is  no  common  ftand- 
ard  to  which  we  can  appeal.  The  cafe  is  precife- 
ly  the  fame  as  in  behaviour  and  manners :  plain- 
dealing  and  fincerity,  liberty  in  words  and  ac- 
tions, form  the  charader  of  one  people ;  polite- 
nefs,  referve,  and  a  total  difguife  of  every  fenti- 
ment  that  can  give  offence,  form  the  character /of 
another  people :  to  each  the  manners  of  the  other 
are  difagreeable.  An  effeminate  mind  cannot 
bear  the  leaft  of  that  roughnefs  and  feverity  which 
is  generally  elleemed  manly,  when  exerted  upon 
proper  occafions :  neither  can  an  effeminate  ear 
bear  the  harflinefs  of  certain  words,  that  are  deem- 
ed  nervous  and  founding  by  thofe  accuflomed  to 
a  rougher  tone  of  fpeech.  Mull  we  then  relin- 
quifh  all  thoughts  of  comparing  languages  in  point 
of  roughnefs  and  fmoothnefs,  as  a  fruitlefs  inqui- 
ry ?  Not  altogether ;  for  we  may  proceed  a  cer- 
tain length,  though  without  hope  of  an  ultimate 
decifion.  A  language  pronounced  with  difiicul- 
ty  even  by  natives,  muft  yield  to  a  fmoother  lan- 
guage :  and  fuppofmg  two  languages  pronounced 
with  equal  facility  by  natives,  the  rougher  lan- 

B  2  guage. 
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guage,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  preferred^ 
provided  it  be  alfo  llored  with  a  competent  fhare 
of  mor.e  mellow  founds ;  which  will  be  evident 
from  attending  to  the  different  effeds  that  articu- 
late found  hath  on  the  mind.  A  fmooth  gliding 
found  is  agreeable,  by  calming  the  mind,  and  lul- 
ling it  to  reft  :  a  rough  bold  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, animates  the  mind ;  the  effort  perceived  in 
pronouncing,  is  communicated  to  the  hearers, 
who  feel  in  their  own  minds  a  fimilar  effort,  rou- 
«  fing  their  attention,  and  difpoling  them  to  adtion. 
I  add  another  confideration :  the  agreeablenefs 
of  contraft  in  the  rougher  language,  for  which 
the  great  variety  of  founds  gives  ampfe  opportu- 
nity, muft,  even  in  an  effeminate  ear,  prevail  over 
the  more  uniform  founds  of  the  fmoother  langu- 
age *.  This  appears  all  that  can  be  fafely  deter- 
mined upon  the  prefent  point.  With  refpedl  to 
the  other  circumftances  that  conftitute  the  beau- 
ty of  words,  the  ftandard  above  mentioned  is  in- 
fallible when  apply'd  to  foreign  languages  as  well 
as  to  our  own :  for  every  man,  whatever  be  his 
mother-tongue,  is  equally  capable  to  judge  of  the 
length  or  fhortnefs  of  words,  of  the  alternate  open- 
ing and  clonng  of  the  mouth  in  fpeaking,  and  of 
the  relation  that  the  found  bears  to  the  fenfe  :  in 

*  That  the  Itah'an  tongue  is  too  fmooth,  feems  probable, 
from  confidering,  that  in  verfification,  vowels  are  frequent- 
ly fuppreiTed,  in  order  to  produce  a  rougher  and  bolder 
tone. 

thefe 
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thefe  particulars,  the  judgment  is  fufceptible  of 
no  prejudice  from  cuftom,  at  leaft  of  no  invinci- 
ble prejudice. 

That  theEnglifh  tongue,  originally  harfh,  is  at 
prefent  much  foftened  by  dropping  in  the  pro- 
nunciation many  redundant  confonants,  is  un- 
doubtedly true :  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being 
further  mellowed  without  fuffering  in  its  force  and 
energy,  will  fcarce  be  thought  by  any  one  who 
pofTefles  an  ear ;  and  yet  fuch  in  Britain  is  the 
propenfity  for  difpatch,  that,  overlooking  the  ma- 
jelly  of  words  compofed  of  many  fyllables  aptly 
connected,  the  prevailing  tafte  is  to  fhorten  words, 
-even  at  the  expence  of  making  them  difagreeable 
to  the  ear,  and  harlh  in  the  pronunciation.  But  I 
have  no  occalion  to  infill  upon  this  article,  being 
prevented  by  an  excellent  writer,  who  polTeired, 
if  any  man  ever  did,  the  true  genius  of  the  Eng- 
liih  tongue  *.  I  cannot  however  forbear  urging 
one  obfervation,  borrowed  from  that  author :  fe- 
veral  tenfes  of  our  verbs  are  formed  by  adding  the 
final  fy liable  ^^,  which,  being  a  weak  found,  has 
remarkably  the  worfe  effedl  by  poflefiing  the  moft 
x:onfpicuous  place  in  the  word:  upon  which  ac- 
count, the  vowel  in  common  fpeech  is  generally 
fupprefled,  and  the  confonant  added  to  the  forego- 
ing fyllable ;  whence  the  following  rugged  founds, 

*  Sec  Swift's  propofal  for  corre61ing  the  Engljlh  tongue, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

B  3  dnidjfd^ 
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drudg'dy  diJlurWdy  rehuk'^d,  fledged.  It  is  flill  lefs 
excufable  to  follow  this  pradlice  in  writing  j  for 
the  hurry  of  fpeaking  may  excufe  what  would  be 
altogether  improper  in  compofition :  the  fyllable 
edy  it  is  true,  founds  poorly  at  the  end  of  a  word  y 
but  rather  that  defedl,  than  multiply  the  number 
of  harfh  words,  which,  after  all,  bear  an  over- 
proportion  in  our  tongue.  The  author  above 
mentioned,  by  Ihowing  a  good  example,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  reftore  that  fyllable ;  and  he  well  de- 
ferves  to  be  imitated.  Some  exceptions  however 
I  would  make,  A  word  that  lignifies  labour  or  any 
thing  harfh  or  rugged,  ought  not  to  be  fmooth  \ 
therefore  forced,  with  an  apoitrophe,  is  better 
than  forced,  without  it.  Another  exception  is 
where  the  penult  fyllable  ends  with  a  vowel;  in 
that  cafe  the  final  fyllable  ed  niay  be  apoftrpphized 
without  making  the  word  harfh :  examples,  be- 
trayed, carry'd,  dejlrofd,  employ'^ d. 

The  article  next  in  order,  is  the  mufic  of  words 
as  united  in  a  period.  And  as  the  arrangement 
of  words  i^  fucceflion  fo  as  to  afford  the  greateft 
pleafure  to  the  ear,  depends  on  principles  remote 
from  common  view,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  pre- 
mife  fome  general  obfervations  upon  the  appear- 
ance that  obje6ts  make,  when  placed  in  an  in- 
creafing  or  decreafing  feries.  Where  the  ob- 
jects vary  by  fmall  differences,  fo  as  to  have  a 
mutual  refemblance,  we  in  afcending  conceive 

the 
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the  fecond  objedl  of  no  greater  lize  than  the  firft, 
the  third  of  no  greater  fize  than  the  fecond,  and 
fo  of  the  reft ;  which  diminiflieth  in  appearance 
the  fize  of  every  objed:  except  the  firft :  but 
when,  beginning  at  the  greateft  objedt,  we  pro- 
ceed gradually  to  the  leaft,  refemblance  makes  us 
imagine  the  fecond  as  great  as  the  firft,  and  the 
third  as  great  as  the  fecond  ^  which  in  appearance 
magnifies  every  object  except  the  firft.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  feries  varying  by  large  difteren- 
ces,  where  contraft  prevails,  the  effeds  are  diredl- 
ly  oppofite:  a  great  objedl  fucceeding  a  fmall  one 
of  the  fame  kind,  appears  greater  than  ufual ;  and 
a  little  objed  fucceeding  one  that  is  great,  appears 
lefs  than  ufual  *.  Hence  a  remarkable  pleafure 
in  viewing  a  feries  afcending  by  large  differences; 
diredlly  oppofite  to  w^hat  we  feel  when  the  differ- 
ences are  fmall.  The  leaft  objed:  of  a  feries  af- 
cending by  large  differences  has  the  fame  effed 
upon  the  mind,  as  if  it  ftood  fingle  without  making 
a  part  of  the  feries :  but  the  fecond  objed,  by 
means  of  contraft,  appears  greater  than  when 
view'd  fingly  and  apart ;  and  the  fame  effed  is 
perceived  in  afcending  progreflively,  till  w^e  arrive 
at  the  laft  objedl.  The  oppofite  effedl  is  produced 
in  defcending;  for  in  this  diredlion,  every  objed, 
except  the  firft,  appears  lefs  than  when  view'd  fe- 
parately  and  independent  of  the  feries.    We  may 

*  See  the  reafon,  chap.  8. 

B  4  then 
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then  aflume  as  a  maxim,  which  will  hold  in  the 
compofition  of  language  as  well  as  of  other  fub- 
je6ls,  That  a  flrong  impulfe  fucceeding  a  weak, 
makes  double  impreffion  on  the  mind ;  and  that 
a  weak  impulfe  fucceeding  a  ftrong,  makes  fcarce 
any  impreffion. 

After  eftablifhing  this  maxim,  we  can  be  at  no 
lofs  about  its  application  to  the  fubjedl  in  hand. 
The  following  rule  is  laid  down  by  Diomedes  *. 
**  In  verbis  obfervandum  eft,  ne  a  majoribus  ad 
"  minora  defcendat  oratio ;  melius  enim  dicitur, 
"  Vir  ejl  optimus,  quam,  Vir  opti??ius  eftP  This 
rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  entire  members  of  a  pe- 
riod, which,  according  to  our  author's  expreffion, 
ought  not,  more  than  lingle  words,  to  proceed 
from  the  greater  to  the  lefs,  but  from  the  lefs  to 
the  greater  f.  In  arranging  the  members  of  a 
period,  no  writer  equals  Cicero :  the  beauty  of 
the  following  examples  out  of  many,  will  not  fuf- 
fer  me  to  flur  them  over  by  a  reference. 

Quicum  quaeftor  fueram, 
Quicum  me  fors  confuetudoque  majorum, 
Quicum  me  deorum  hominumque  judicium  conjun- 
xerat. 

Again : 

Habet  honorem  quern  petimus, 

JIabet  fpem  quam  praepolitam  nobis  habemus, 

*  De  flruflura  perfe6lae  orationis,  1.  2. 

rj-  See  Demetrius  Phalereus  of  Elocution,  fedl.  i8. 
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Habet  exiflimationem,  multo  fudore,  labore,  vigiliif- 
que,  colleftam. 

Again : 

Eripite  nos  ex  miferiis, 
Eripite  nos  ex  Taucibus  eorum, 

Quorum  crudelitas  noftro  fanguine  non  poteft  expleri. 

De  oratore,  /.  i.  §  52, 

This  order  of  words  or  members  gradually  in- 
creaiing  in  length,  may,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
pleafure  of  found,  be  denominated  a  climax  in 
found. 

The  lall  article  is  the  mufic  of  periods  as  united 
in  a  difcourfe ;  which  Ihall  be  difpatched  in  a  very 
few  words.  By  no  other  human  means  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  prefent  to  the  mind,  fuch  a  number  of 
objeds,  and  in  fo  fwift  a  fucceffion,  as  by  fpeaking 
or  writing:  and  for  that  reafon,  variety  ought 
more  to  be  ftudied  in  thefe,  than  in  any  other  fort 
of  compolition.  Hence  a  rule  for  arranging  the 
members  of  different  periods  with  relation  to  each 
other,  That  to  avoid  a  tedious  uniformity  of  found 
and  cadence,  the  arrangement,  the  cadence,  and 
the  length  of  the  members,  ought  to  be  diverli- 
fied  as  much  as  poffible :  and  if  the  members  of 
different  periods  be  fufhciently  diverfified,  the  pe- 
riods themfelves  will  be  equally  fo. 


SECT. 
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SECT.      II. 


Beauty  of  Language  with  refpedl  to  Signification, 


I 


T  is  well  faid  by  a  noted  writer  *,  "  That  by 
means  of  fpeech  we  can  divert  our  forrows, 
"  mingle  our  mirth,  impart  our  fecrets,  commu- 
"  nicate  our  counfels,  and  make  mutual  compadls 
**  and  agreements  to  fupply  and  affill  each  other." 
^]  Conlidering  fpeech  as  contributing  to  fo  many 
good  purpofes,  words  that  convey  clear  and  di- 
ftind:  ideas,  mull  be  one  of  its  capital  beauties. 
This  caufe  of  beauty,  is  too  extenfive  to  be  hand- 
led as  a  branch  of  any  other  fubjedl :  for  to  afcer- 
tain  with  accuracy  even  the  proper  meaning  of 
words,  not  to  talk  of  their  figurative  power,  would 
require  a  large  volume ;  an  ufeful  work  indeed,  but 
not  to  be  attempted  without  a  large  flock  of  time, 
fludy,  and  refledion.  This  branch  therefore  of 
the  fubjedt  I  humbly  decline.  Nor  do  I  propofe 
to  exhaufl  all  the  other  beauties  of  language  that 
relate  to  fignification :  the  reader,  in  a  work  like 
the  prefent,  cannot  fairly  expe6l  more  than  a  flight 
fketch  of  thofe  that  make  the  greatefl  figure. 
This  tafk  is  the  more  to  my  tafle,  as  being  con- 
nedled  with  certain  natural  principles ;  and  the 

*  Scot's  Chriftian  life. 

rules 
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rules  I  fhall  hare  occafibn  to  lay  down,  will,  if  I 
judge  rightly,  be  agreeable  illuftrations  of  thefe 
principka,  Every  fubjed  muft  be  of  importance 
that  tends  to  unfold  the  human  heart ;  for  what 
other  fcience  is  of  greater  ufe  to  human  beings  ? 

The  prefent  fubjedl  is  too  extenfive  to  be  dif- 
cufled  without  dividing  it  into  parts;  and  what 
follows  fuggefls  a  divifion  into  two  parts.  In  e- 
very  period,  two  things  are  to  be  regarded  :  firft, 
the  words  of  which  it  is  compofed ;  next,  the 
arrangement  of  thefe  words ;  the  former  refem- 
bling  the  ftones  that  compofe  a  building,  and  the 
latter  refembling  the  order  in  which  they  are  pla- 
ced. Hence  the  beauties  of  language  with  refpedl 
to  iignification,  may  not  improperly  be  diftin- 
guifhed  into  two  }dnds :  firft,  the  beauties  that 
arife  from  a  right  choice  of  words  or  materials  for 
conftruding  the  period;  and  next,  the  beauties 
that  arife  from  a  due  arrangement  of  thefe  words 
or  materials.  I  begin  with  rules  that  diredl  us  to 
a  right  choice  of  words,  and  then  proceed  to  rules 
that  concern  their  arrangement. 

And  with  refpedl  to  the  former,  communication 
of  thought  being  the  chief  end  of  language,  it  is  a 
rule.  That  perfpicuity  ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to 
any  other  beauty  whatever :  if  it  Ihould  be  doubt- 
ed whether  perfpicuity  be  a  poiitive  beauty,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  want  of  it  is  the 
greateft  defed.  Nothing  therefore  in  language 
ought  more  to  be  ftudied,  than  to  prevent  all  ob- 

icurity 
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fcurity  in  the  expreffion ;  for  to  have  no  meaning, 
is  but  one  degree  worfe,  than  to  have  a  meaning 
that  is  not  underftood.  Want  of  perfpicuity  from 
a  wrong  arrangement,  belongs  to  the  next  branch. 
I  Ihall  here  give  a  few  examples  where  the  obfcu- 
rity  arifes  from  a  wrong  choice  of  words ;  and  as 
this  defedl  is  too  common  in  the  ordinary  herd  of 
writers  to  make  examples  from  them  neceflary,  I 
confine  myfelf  to  the  moil  celebrated  authors. 

Livy,  fpeaking  of  a  rout  after  a  battle, 

Multique  in  ruina  major e  quam  fuga  oppreffi  obtrunca- 
tique. 

L,  4.  $  46. 

This  author  is  frequently  obfcure,  by  expreffing 
but  part  of  his  thought,  leaving  it  to  be  com- 
pleted by  his  reader.  His  defcription  of  the  fea- 
fight,  /.  28.  cap,  30.  is  extremely  perplexed. 


Unde  tibi  reditum  certo  fubtemine  Parcae 
Hupere. 

Horace f  epod.  xiii.  22. 

Qui  perfaipe  cava  teftudine  flevit  amorem, 
iV(?«  elaboraium  ad  pedem, 

Horace y  epod,  xi v.  i  r . 

Me  fabulofae  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apuliae, 
Ludo,  fatigatumque  fomno^ 

Fronde 
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Fronde  nova  puei:um  palumbes 
Texcre. 

Horace f  Carnt,  /.  3.  ode  4. 

Parae  riviis  aquae,  filvaqu'e  jugenim 
Paucorum,  et  fegetis  certa  fides  meae, 
Fulgentum  imperio  fertilis  Africse 
Fallit  forte  beatior, 

Horace y  Carm,  L  3,  ode  16. 

Cum  fas  atque  nefas  e^gnojitie  libidinum 
Difcernunt  avidi. 

Horace,  Carm.  /.  i,  ode  1 8, 

Ac  fpem  fronte  ferenat. 

JEne'id,  iv.  477. 

I  am  in  greater  pain  about  the  foregoing  pafla- 
ges,  than  about  any  I  have  ventured  to  criticife, 
being  aware  that  a  vague  or  obfcure  expreffion,  is 
apt  to  gain  favour  with  thofe  who  negledl  to  exa- 
mine it  with  a  critical  eye.  To  fome  it  carries  the 
fenfe  that  they  relilh  the  mofl ;  and  by  fuggefling 
various  meanings  at  once,  it  is  admired  by  others 
as  concife  and  comprehenlive :  which  by  the  way 
fairly  accounts  for  the  opinion  generally  entertain- 
ed with  refpedl  to  moll  languages  in  their  infant 
Hate,  of  expreffing  much  in  few  words.  This  ob- 
fervation  may  be  illuftrated  by  a  paiTage  from 
Quintihan,  quoted  in  the  firft  volume  for  a  diffe- 
rent purpofe. 

At 
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At  quae  Polycleto  defuerunt,  PhidiaB  atque  Alcamenx 
dantur.  Phidias  tamen  diis  quam  hominibus  efEciendis 
melior  artifex  trgditur :  in  ebore  vero,  longe  citra  amu- 
ium,  vel  fi  nihil  nifi  Minervam  Athenis,  aut  Olympium 
in  Elide  Jovem  feciffet,  cujus  pulchritudo  adjenffe  aliquid 
etiam  recepta  religioni  videturj  adeo  majcftas  cperis  Deum 
aquavit. 

The  fentence  in  the  Italic  charaders  appeared  to 
me  abundantly  perfpicuous,  before  I  gave  it  pecu- 
liar attention.  And  yet  to  examine  it  independent 
of  the  context,  its  proper  meaning  is  not  what  is 
intended :  the  words  naturally  import,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  ftatues  mentioned,  appears  to  add 
fome  new  tenet  or  rite  to  the  eftabliihed  religion, 
or  appears  to  add  new  dignity  to  it ;  and  we  mull 
confult  the  context  before  we  can  gather  the  true 
meaning ;  which  is,  that  the  Greeks  were  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  of  their  eftablifhed  religion  by 
thefe  majeftic  ftatues,  fo  like  real  divinities. 

There  may  be  a  defedl  in  perfpicuity  proceeding 
even  from  the  llighteft  ambiguity  in  conftrudtion ; 
as  where  the  period  commences  with  a  member 
conceived  to  be  in  the  nominative  cafe,  which  af- 
terward is  found  to  be  in  the  accufative.  Ex- 
ample :  "  Some  emotions  more  peculiarly  con- 
^Inedled  with  the  fine  arts,  I  propofe  to  handle 
"in  feparate  chapters*."     Better  thus:  "  Some 

*  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  43.  edit.  x. 

r  4k  "  emotions 
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"  emotions  more  peculiarly  connedled  with  the 
"  fine  arts,  are  propofed  to  be  handled  in  fepa- 
**  rate  chapters." 

I  add  another  error  againft  perfpicuity;  which. 
1  mention  the  rather  becaufe  with  fome  writers  it 
paffes  for  a  beauty.  It  is  the  giving  different 
names  to  the  fame  object,  mentioned  oftener  than 
once  in  the  fame  period.  Example :  Speaking  of 
the  Englifh  adventurers  who  firft  attempted  the 
conquefl  of  Ireland,  "  and  inftead  of  reclaiming 
"  the  natives  from  their  uncultivated  manners, 
"  they  were  gradually  aflimilated  to  the  ancient 
"  inhabitants,  and  degenerated  from  the  cuftoms 
"  of  their  own  nation."  From  this  mode  of  ex- 
preffion,  one  would  think  the  author  meant  to  di- 
ftinguifh  the  ancient  inhabitants  from  the  natives; 
and  we  cannot  difcover  otherwife  than  from  the 
fenfe,  that  thefe  are  only  different  names  given 
to  the  fame  objedl  for  the  fake  of  variety.  But 
perfpicuity  ought  never  to  be  facrificed  to  any 
other  beauty,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
paffag^  may  be  improved  as  follows :  "  and  dege- 
"  nerating  from  the  cuftoms  of  their  own  nation, 
"  they  were  gradually  aflimilated  to  the  natives, 
"  inflead  of  reclaiming  them  from  their  unculti?- 
"  vated  manners." 

The  next  rule  in  order,  becaufe  next  in  imports  % 
ance,  is,  That  the  language  ought  to  correfpond 
to  the  fubjedl :  heroic  actions  or  fentiments  re- 
quire 
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quire  elevated  language ;  tender  fentiments  ought 
to  be  exprefled  in  words  foft  and  flowing ;  and 
plain  language  void  of  ornament,  is  adapted  to 
fubjedls  grave  and  didadic.  Language  may  be 
confidered  as  the  drefs  of  thought ;  and  where 
the  one  is  not  fuited  to  the  other,  we  are  fenfible 
of  incongruity,  in  the  fame  manner  as  where  a 
judge  is  dreffed  like  a  fop,  or  a  peafant  like  a  man 
of  quality.  Where  the  impreflion  made  by  the 
words  refembles  the  impreflion  made  by  the 
thought,  the  fimilar  emotions  mix  fweetly  in  the 
mind,  and  double  the  pleafure  =^;  but  where  the 
impreflions  made  by  the  thought  and  the  words 
are  difl[imilar,  the  unnatural  union  they  are  forced 
into  is  difagreeable  |. 

This  concordance  between  the  thought  and  the 
words  has  been  obferved  by  every  critic,  and  is  fo 
well  underftood  as  not  to  require  any  illuftration. 
But  there  is  a  concordance  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
that  has  fcarcely  been  touched  in  works  of  criti- 
cifm,  though  it  contributes  to  neatnefs  of  compo- 
fition.  It  is  what  follows.  In  a  thought  of  any 
extent,  we  commonly  find  fome  parts  intimately 
united,  fome  flightly,  fome  disjoined,  and  fome 
diredly  oppofed  to  each  other.  To  find  thefe 
conjundlions  and  disjunctions  imitated  in  the 
expreflion,  is  a  beauty ;  becaufe  fuch  imitation 
makes  the  words   concordant  with   the    fenfe. 


*  Chap,  2.  part  4, 


t  Ibid. 


This 
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This  dodrine  may  be  illuftrated  by  a  familiar  ex- 
ample. When  we  have  occalion  to  mention  the 
intimate  connexion  that  the  foul  hath  with  the 
body,  the  exprellion  ought  to  be,  the  foul  and 
body;  becaufe  the  particle  the,  relative  to  both, 
makes  a  connexion  in  the  exprellion,  refembling 
in  fome  degree  the  connedion  in  the  thought: 
but  when  the  foul  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  body, 
it  is  better  to  fay  the  foul  and  the  body;  becaufe 
the  disjunction  in  the  words  refembles  the  dit 
jundion  in  the  thought.  I  proceed  to  other  ex- 
amples, beginning  with  conjundions. 

Conflituit  agmeu;  et  expedire  tela  animofque,  equiti- 
bus  juflis,  ^c. 

Livy^  7.38.  J.  25. 

Here  the  words  that  exprefs  the  conned ed  ideas 
are  artificially  conneded  by  fubjeding  them  both 
to  the  regimen  of  one  verb.  And  the  two  fol- 
lowing are  of  the  fame  kind. 

Quum  ex  paucis  quotidie  aliqui  eoruni  caderent  aut 
vulnerarentur,  et  qui  fuperarent,  fefli  et  corporibus  et  a- 
nimis  effent,  i5fc. 

Livy,  /.  38.  §  29. 

Pofl  acer  Mneflheus  addu£lo  conftitit  arcu, 

Alta  petens,  pariterque  oculos  telumque  tetendit. 

JEneidy  v.  507. 

But  to  juftify  this  artificial  connedion  among  the 
Vol,  U.  C  words, 
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words,  the  ideas  they  exprefs  ought  to  be  inti- 
mately conneded ;  for  otherwife  that  concordance 
which  is  required  between  the  fenfe  and  the  ex- 
preflion  will  be  impaired.  In  that  view,  a  paf- 
Tage  from  Tacitus  is  exceptionable ;  where  words 
that  lignify  ideas  very  little  connedled,  are  how- 
ever forc'd  into  an  artificial  union.  Here  is  the 
paflage : 

Germania  omnis  a  Galliis,  Rhaetiifque,  et  Pannoniis, 
Rheno  et  Danubio  fluminibus  ;  a  Sarmatis  Dacifque,  mu- 
tuo  metu  aut  mondbus  feparatur. 

De  moribtis  Germanorum, 

Upoii  the  fame  account,  I  efteem  the  following 
paflage  equally  exceptionable. 


The  fiend  look'd.up,  and  knew 


His  mounted  fcale  aloft ;  nor  more,  but  fled 
Murm'ring,  and  with  him  fled  the  fhades  of  night. 

Paradife  Loji,  b.  4.  at  the  em 

There  is  no  natural  connexion  between  a  perfonl 
flying  or  retiring,  and  the  fucceflion  of  day-light 
to  darknefs ;  and  therefore  to  connedl  artificially 
the  terms  that  fignify  thefe  things  cannot  have  a 
fweet  effedl. 

Two  members  of  a  thought  connedled  by  their 
relation  to  the  fame  adion,  will  naturally  be  ex- 
prefled  by  two  members  of  the  period  governed 
by  the  fame  verb  ;  in  which  cafe  thefe  memberS| 

ii 
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in  order  to  improve  their  connedion,  ought  to  be 
conflruded  in  the  fame  manner.  This  beauty  is 
fo  common  among  good  writers,  as  to  have  been 
little  attended  to ;  but  the  negledl  of  it  is  remark- 
ably difagreeable :  For  example,  "  He  did  not 
"  mention  Leonora,  nor  that  her  father  was  dead." 
Better  thus :  "  He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor 
"  her  father's  death." 

Where  two  ideas  are  fo  conne6led  as  to  require 
but  a  copulative,  it  is  pleafant  to  find  a  connedtion 
in  the  words  that  exprefs  thefe  ideas,  were  it  even 
fo  flight  as  where  both  begin  with  the  fame  letter: 

The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  difplay  half  tl^e 
colour  that  appears  in  the  garments  of  a  Britifli  lady, 
when  fhe  is  either  dreffed  for  a  ball  or  a  birth-day. 

Spedfator,  N®  265. 

Had  not  my  dog  of  a  fteward  nm  away  as  he  did,  with- 
out making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  Hill  been  immerfed  in 
fin  and  fea-coal. 

;^iW.  N0530. 

My  life's  companion,  and  my  bofom-friend, 
One  faith,  one  fame,  one  fate  ihall  both  attend, 

Dryden,  Trafiflation  cf  JEneid* 

There  is  fenfibly  a  defed  in  neatnefs  when  uni- 
formity in  this  cafe  is  totally  negledled  * ;  witnefs 
the  following  example,  where  the  conflruction  of 

*  See  Girard's  French  Grammar,  difcourfe  12. 

G  a  two 
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two  members  connedled  by  a  copulative  is  unne- 
ceflarily  varied. 

For  it  is  confidently  reported,  that  two  young  gentle- 
men of  real  hopes,  bright  wit,  and  profound  judgment, 
who  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  caufes  and  effedlsr, 
and  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  abilities,  without  the 
leafl  tincture  of  learning,  have  made  a  difcovery  that 
there  was  no  God,  and  getieroujly  commutiicatifig  their 
thoughts  for  the  good  of  the  public,  were  fome  time 
ago,  by  an  unparallelled  feverity,  and  upon  I  know  not 
what  obfolete  law^  broke  for  blafphemy  *.  [Bettet 
thus]  '.- — having  made  a  difcovery  that  there  was  no  God, 
and  having  generoufly  communicated  their  thoughts  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  were  fome  time  ago,  ^c. 

He  had  been  guilty  of  a  fault,  for  which  his  mailer 
would  have  put  him  to  death,  had  he  not  found  an  op- 
portimity  to  efcape  out  of  his  hands,  and  fted  into  the  de-  - 
ferts  of  Numidia.  -( 

..-^.tmu  ^ . .  Guardian,  N°  139. 

■  -  ,  ••■ 

If  all  the  ends  of  the  Revolution  are  already  obtain- 
ed, it  is  notr  only  impertinent  to  argue  for  obtaining 
any  of  them,  but  faElious  deftgns  might  he  imputed^  and 
the  name  of  incendiary  be  applied  with  fome*  colour, 
perhaps,  to  any  one  who  fiiould  perfifl:  in  prefling  this, 

point. 

Dijjirtation  upcn  parties,  Dedlcati6nA 

*  An  argument  againfl  abolifhing  Chriftlanity.     Swift. 

Next] 
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Next  as  to,  examples  of  disjundtion  and  oppofi- 
tion  in  the  parts  of  the  thought,  imitated  in  the 
expreffion ;  an  imitation  that  is  diflinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  antithejts. 

Speaking  of  Coriolanus  foliciting  the  people  to 
be  made  conful : 

With  a  proud  heart  he  wore  his  humble  weeds. 

CorioIarMS, 

Had  you  rather  Caefar  were  living,  and  die  all  flaves, 
than  that  Caefar  were  dead,  to  live  aU  free  men  ? 

Julius  Cafar, 

He  hath  cooPd  my  friends  and  heated  mine  enemies. 

Shakefpear, 

An  artificial  connedion  among  the  words,  is 
undoubtedly  a  beauty  when  it  reprefents  any  pecu- , 
liar  connexion  among  the  conftituent  parts  of  the 
thought ;  but  where  there  is  no  fuch  connedlion, 
it  is  a  pofitive  deformity,  as  above  obferved,  be- 
caufe  it  makes  a  difcordance  between  the  thought 
and  expreffion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  we  ought 
alfo  to  avoid  every  artificial  oppoHtion  of  words 
where  there  is  none  in  the  thought.  This  laft, 
termed  'verbal  antithejisy  is  ftudied  by  low  wri- 
ters, becaufe  of  a  certain  degree  of  livelinefs  in  it. 
They  do  not  confider  how  incongruous  it  is^  in  a 
grave  compoiition,  to  cheat  the  reader,  and  to 

C  3  make 
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make  him  exped  a  contrail  in  the  thought,  which 
upon  examination  is  not  found  there. 

A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heav^  hufband. 

Merchant  of  Venice^ 

Here  is  a  fludied  oppofition  in  the  words,  not  on- 
ly without  any  oppofition  in  the  fenfe,  but  even 
where  there  is  a  very  intimate  connexion,  that  of 
caufe  and  effed; ;  for  it  is  the  levity  of  the  wife 
that  torments  the  hufband. 


Will  maintain 


Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good. 

King  Richard  II.  a6i  I,  fc,  3, 


Lucetta.  What,  fiiaU  thefe  papers  lie  like  tel^-^ales  here? 
Julia,  If  thou  refped  them,  beft  to  take  them  up. 
Lucetta,  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down. 

Two  Centlcjuen  oj  Vefona^  a£l  i .  fc. 


7 

I 


A  fault  directly  oppolite  to  that  lall  nientioned, 
is  to  conjoin  artificially  words  that  exprefs  ideas 
oppofed  to  each  other.  This  is  a  fault  too  grofs 
to  be  in  common  pradlice ;  and  yet  writers  are 
guilty  of  it  in  fome  degree,  when  they  conjoin  by 
a  copulative  things  tranfaded  at  different  periods 
of  time.  Hence  a  want  of  neatnefs  in  the  follow-^ 
ing  exprefiion. 

.The  nobihty  too,  whom  the  King  had  no  means 
retaining  by  fuitable  offices   and  preferments,  had  be< 

feiz( 
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fcized  with  the  general  difcontent,  and  unwarilj  threw 
themfelves  into  the  fcale  which  began  already  too  much 
to  preponderate. 

Hiftory  oj  C,  Britain,  voL  i.  p,  250. 

In  periods  of  this  kind,  it  appears  more  neat  to 
exprefsthe  pall  time  by  the  participle  pallive,  thus; 

The  nobility  having  been  feized  with  the  general  dif- 
content, unwarily  threw  themfelves,  ^c.  (or,)  The  no- 
bility, who  had  been  feized,  C2fr.  im Warily  threw  them- 
felves, ^r. 

It  is  unpleafant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  affir- 
mative propolition  connedled  by  a  copulative : 

Nee  excitatur  claffico  miles  truci, 
Nee  horret  iratum  mare; 
Forumque  vitat,  et  fuperba  civium 
Potentiorum  limina. 

Horace,  Epod,  2.  /.  5. 

If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue, 
Deadly  divorce  ftep  between  me  and  you. 

Shake/pear, 

In  mirth  and  drollery  it  may  have  a  good  effedl 
to  conned  verbally  things  that  are  oppofite  to 
each  other  in  the  thought.  Example :  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France  introducing  the  Marefchal  Biron 
to  fome  of  his  friends,  "  Here,  Gentlemen,*'  fays 
he,  **  is  the  Marefchal  Biron,  whom  I  freely  pr^* 
**  fent  both  to  my  friends  and  enemies." 

C  4  -  This 
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This  rule  of  fludying  uniformity  between  thp 
thought  and  expreffion,  may  be  extended  to  the 
conftrudlion  of  fentences  or  periods.  A  fentence 
or  period  ought  to  exprefs  one  entire  thought  or 
mental  propofition ;  and  different  thoughts  ought 
to  be  feparated  in  the  expreffion  by  placing  them 
in  different  fentences  or  periods.  It  is  therefore 
offending  againft  neatnefs,  to  crowd  into  one  pe- 
riod entire  thoughts  requiring  more  than  one ; 
"which  is  joining  in  language  things  that  are  fepa- 
rated in  reality.  Of  errors  againft  this  rule  take 
the  following  examples. 

Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  beloved,  yea  pleafant ;  alfo 
our  bed  is  green. 

Caefar,  defcribing  the  Suevi : 

Atque  in  earn  fe  confuetudinem  adduxerunt,  ut  locis 
frigidiflimis,  neque  vefljtus,  praeter  pelles,  habeant  quid- 
quam,  quarum  propter  exiguitatem,  magna  eft  corporis 
pars  aperta,  et  l^ventur  in  fiuminibus. 

Commentaria,  /.  4.  prin, 

Burnet,  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  giving 
Lord  Sunderland's  charadter,  fays, 

His  own  notions  were  always  good  ;  but  he  was  a  man 
«f  great  expence. 

I  have  feen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  Ihe 
1|^  been  talking  againft  a  great  lord,  whom  fhe  had  ne- 
ver 
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ver  feen  in  her  life ;  and  indeed  never  knew  a  party -wo- 
man that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth. 

SpeElatory  N°57. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  fpeaking  of  Strada : 

I  fingle  him  out  among  the  modems,  becaufe  he  had 
the  foolifh  prefumption  to  cenfure  Tacitus,  and  to  write 
hiilory  himfelf ;  and  your  Lordfhip  will  forgive  this  fhort 
cxcurfion  in  honour  of  a  favourite  writer. 

Letters  on  hifiory,  vol,  i.  let.  5. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  moral 
fyftem  of  the  world  at  a  certain  point,  far  below  that 
of  ideal  perfedion,  (for  we  are  made  capable  of  con- 
ceiving what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining),  but  how- 
ever fufficient  upon  the  whole  to  conftitute  a  ftate  eafy 
and  happy,  or  at  the  worft  tolerable  :  I  fay,  it  feems 
to  me,  that  the  Author  of  nature  has  thought  fit  to 
mingle  from  time  to  time,  among  the  focieties  of  men, 
a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  thofe  on  whom  he  is  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  beftow  a  larger  proportion  of  the  etherial  fpi- 
rit  than  is  given  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  providence 
to  the  fons  of  men. 

BGHngbrokc,  on  the  fp'trit  cf  patriotifnij  let.  I, 

To  crowd  into  a  lingle  member  of  a  period  dif- 
ferent fubjedls,  is  flill  worfe  than  to  crowd  them 
into  one  period : 


■Trojam,  genitore  Adamafto 


Faupere  (manfiffetque  utinam  fortuna)  profeftus. 

JEneid.  iii.  614. 

From 
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From  conjundions  and  disjundlions  in  general, 
we  proceed  to  comparifons,  which  make  one  fpe^ 
cies  of  them,  beginning  with  fimiles.  And  here 
alfo,  the  intimate  connexion  that  words  have 
with  their  meaning  requires,  that  in  defcribing 
two  refembling  objedts,  a  refemblance  in  the  two 
members  of  the  period  ought  to  be  ftudied.  Ta 
illuftrate  the  rule  in  this  cafe,  I  fhall  give  vari- 
ous examples  of  deviations  from  it ;  beginning 
with  refemblances  expreffed  in  words  that  have 
no  refemblance. 

I  have  obferved  of  late,  the  flyle  of  fome  great  mim-. 
Jlers  very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  produBiom. 
Letter  to  the  Lord  High  Trecifurer,     Swift, 

This,  inflead  of  ftudyingthe  refemblance  of  words 
in  a  period  that  exprefles  a  comparifon,  is  going 
out  of  one's  road  to  avoid  it.  Inftead  o^  produc- 
tioris,  which  refemble  not  minifters  great  nor 
fmall,  the  proper  word  is  writers  or  authors. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  expofed  to  cenfurc  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  as  much  liable  to  flattery  on  the  other. 
If  they  receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due  to  them, 
they  likewife  receive  praifes  which  they  do  not  deferve. 

'  Spe^fator, 

Here  the  fubjed  plainly  demands  uniformity  in 
expreffion  inftead  of  variety  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
fubmitted,  whether  the  period  would  not  do  bet- 
ter ir^  the  following  manner : 

If 
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If  men  of  eminence  be  expofed  to  cenfure  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  as  much  expofed  to  flattery  on  the  other. 
If  they  receive  reproaches  that  are  not  due,  they  like- 
wife  receive  praifes  that  are  not  due. 

I  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imitation, 
which  palTes  fo  currently  with  other  judgments,  muft  at 
fome  time  or  other  have  ftuck  a  little  with  your  Lord^ 
Jhip  *.  [Better  thus]  :  I  cannot  but  fancy,  however, 
that  this  imitation,  which  pafles  fo  currently  with  others^ 
muil  at  fome  time  or  other  have  ftuck  a  little  with  your 
Lordjhip, 

A  glutton  or  mere  fenfualift  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  o- 
ther  two  chara6ters. 

Shaftejbury^  vo!,i.  p.  12^, 

They  wifely  prefer  the  generous  efforts  of  good-will  arid 
affeEliofiy  to  the  reluftant  compliances  of  fuch  as  obey  by 
force. 

Remarks  on  the  hjjlory  of  England y  letter  5.     Bo 
Hngbroke, 

Titus  Livius,  mentioning  a  demand  made  by 
the  people  of  Enna  of  the  keys  from  the  Roman 
governor,  makes  him  fay, 

Quas  fimul  tradiderimus,  Carthaginienfium  cxtcmplo 
Enna  erit,  foediufque  hie  trucidabimur,  quam  Murgantiae 
praefidium  inter fe6tum  eft. 

/.24.  J38. 

♦  }-cttcr  concerning  cnthufiafm.    Shafte/bury. 

^inty§ 
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Quintus  CurtiuSy  fpeaking  of  Porus  mounted 
on  an  elephant,  and  leading  his  army  to  battle : 

Magnitudini  Fori  adjicere  videbatur  bellua  qua  vehc- 
batur,  tantum  inter  caeteras  eminens,  quanto  aliis  ipfe 
praellabat. 

/.  8.  cap,  14. 

It  is  dill  a  greater  deviation  from  congruity,  to 
affed  not  only  variety  in  the  words,  but  alfo  in 
the  conftrudion.  Defcribing  Thermopylae,  Titus 
Livius  fays. 

Id  jugum,  iicut  Apennini  dorfo  Italia  dividitur,  ita 
mediam  Grseciim  diremit. 

/.  36.   J  11^. 

'^•"  Speaking  of  Shakefpear : 

There  may  remain  a  fufpicion  that  we  over-rate  the 
greatnefs  of  his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  bodies 
appear  more  gigantic  on  account  of  their  being  difpro- 
portioned  and  mifhapen. 

Hijlory  ofG*  Britain ,  voL  i.  /».  138, 

This  is  iludying  variety  in  a  period  where  the 
beauty  lies  in  uniformity.     Better  thus : 

There  may  remain  a  fufpicion  that  we  over -rate  the 
greatnefs  of  his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  over- 
rate the  greatnels  of  bodies  that  are  difproportioned  and 
Tuifhapen. 

Next 
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Next  as  to  the  length  of  the  members  that  fig- 
nify  the  refembling  objedls.  To  produce  a  refem- 
blance  between  fuch  members,  they  ought  not 
only  to  be  conftrudled  in  the  fame  manner,  but  as 
nearly  as  pollible  be  equal  in  length.  By  negledl- 
ing  this  circumllance,  the  following  example  is 
defedtive  in  neatnefs. 

.  As  the  performance  of  all  other  reEgious  duties  will 

not  avail  in  the  fight  of  Godi  'without  charity  ;  fo  neither 

will  the  difcharge  of  all  other  miniilerial  duties  avail  in 

the  fight  of  men,  without  a  faithful  difcharge  of  this  prin- 

cipal  duty, 

Dijfertation  upon  parties.  Dedication,, 

In  the  following  paflage  are  accumulated  all  the 
errors  that  a  period  expreffing  a  refemblance  can 
well  admit. 

Minifters  are  anfwerable  for  every  thing  done  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  conftitution,  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  prefervation  of  the  conftitution  in  its  purity  and  vi- 
gour, or  the  perverting  and  weakening  it,  are  of  greate'i* 
confequence  to  the  nation,  than  any  other  inftances  of 
good  or  bad  government. 

Diffcrtation  upon  parties,  Dedication, 

Next  of  a  comparifon  where  things  are  oppofed^ 
to  each  other.  And  here  it  muft  be  obvious,  that 
if  refemblance  ought  to  be  ftudied  in  the  words 
which  exprefs  two  refembling  objeds,  there  is 
equal  reafon  for  iludying  oppolition  in  the  words 
which  exprefs  contrafted  objects.     This  rule  will 

be 
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^  be  befl  illullrated  by  examples  of  deviations  from 

it : 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  in- 
flames his  crimes. 

Sped}  at  or,  N®  399. 

Here  the  oppoiition  in  the  thought  is  negledled  in 
the  words,  which  at  firfl  view  feem  to  import,  that 
the  friend  and  the  enemy  are  employed  in  different 
matters,  without  any  relation  to  each  other,  whe- 
ther of  refemblance  or  of  oppofition.  And  there- 
fore the  contrail  or  oppoiition  will  be  better  mark- 
ed by  expreffing  the  thought  as  follows. 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  his 
crimes. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  fame  kin( 

T}ie  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  appro- 
bation ;  the  fool  when  he  recommends  himfelf  to  the  ap- 

plaufe  of  thofe  about  him. 

Ibid.  N^'  73. 

Better : 

The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  appro^ 
bation  *,  the  fool  When  he  gains  that  of  others, 

Sicut  in  frugibus  pecudibufque,  non  tantum  femina  ad 
fervandum  indolem  valent,  quantum  terrse  proprietas 
ccelique,  fub  quo  aluntur,  mutat. 

We 
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We  proceed  to  a  rule  of  a  different  kind.  Du- 
ring the  courfe  of  a  period,  the  fcene  ought  to  be 
continued  without  variation  :  the  changing  from 
perfon  to  perfon,  from  fubjecl  to  fubjed:,  or  from 
perfon  to  fubjedl,  within  the  bounds  of  a  lingle 
period,  diilradls  the  mind,  and  affords  no  time  for 
a  folid  impreflion.  I  illuftrate  this  rule  by  giving 
examples  of  deviations  from  it. 

Honos  alit  artes,  omnejque  incenduntur  ad  fludia  glo- 
ria; jacentque  ea  femper  quae  apud  quofque  improban- 

tur. 

Cicero,  Tufcul,  quaji,  l,^^i. 

Speaking  of  the  diftemper  contracted  by  Alex- 
ander bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  and  of  the  cure 
offered  by  Philip  the  phyfician  : 

Inter  hac  a  Parmenione  fidifllmo  purpuratorum,  literjls 

accipity  qiiihiis  ei  denunciabat,  ne  falutem  fuam  Philippo 

committeret. 

^iintus  Curtius^  /,  3.  cap.  6. 

Hook,  in  his  Roman  hiftory,  fpeaking  of  Eum^- 
nes,  who  had  been  beat  to  the  ground  with  a 
ftone,  fays, 

After  a  fhort  time  he  came  to  himfelf ;  and  the  next 
day,  tkey  put  him  on  board  his  ihip,  which  conveyed  him 
firft  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  the  ifland  of  ^gina. 

I  give  another  example  of  a  period  which  is  un- 
pleafant,  even  by  a  very  flight  deviation  from  the 
rule: 

That 
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That  fort  of  inflni6Hon  which  is  acquired  by  inculca- 
ting an  important  moral  truth,  ^c. 

This  expreffion  includes  two  perfons,  one  acqui- 
ring,, and  one  inculcating  ;  and  the  fcene  is  chan- 
ged without  neceffity-  To  avoid  this  blemiih, 
the  thought  nlay  be  exprefTed  thus : 

That  fort  of  inftrudlion  which  is  afforded  by  inculca- 
ting, ^C,  .'l-J.i    :    /.  : 

The  bad  effedl  of  fuch  change  of  perfon  is  remark- 
able in  the  following  paflage. 

The  Britons,  daily  haralTed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the 
Pi£fe,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence, 
ivho  confequently  reduced  the  greafeft  part  of  the  ifland  to 
their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the  moll  remote, 
and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  rejl  cf  the  country,  in  cu  - 
ftbms,  religion,  and  language,  became  whoUy  Saxons. 

Letter  to  the  Lord  High  Treafurer.     Swift, 

-The  following  paflage  has  a  change  from  fubje6t 
to  perfon. 

This  profiiiution  ofpraife  is  not  only  a  deceit  upon  the 
grofs  of  mankind,  who  take  their  notion  of  charaders 
from  the  learned  ;  but  alfo  the  better  fort  muft  by  this 
means  lofe  fome  part  at  leaft  of  that  delire  of  fame  which 
is  the  incentive  to  generous  adHons,  when  they  find  it  pro- 
mifcuoufly  bellowed  on  the  meritorious  and  imdefer- 
ving. 

Guardian ,  N°  4. 

Even 
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Even  fo  flight  a  change  as  to  vary  the  conllruc- 
tion  in  the  fame  period,  is  unpleafant: 

Annibal  luce  prima,  Balearibus  levique  alia  armatura 
praemilTa,  tranfgrefTus  flumen,  ut  quofque  traduxerat,  ita 
in  acie  locabat ;  Gallos  Hifpanofque  equites  prope  ripain 
laevo  in  cornu  adverfus  Romanum  equitapam  ;  dextrum 
cornu  Numidis  equitibus  datum. 

Tit,  Liv.L  22.  §46. 

Speaking  of  Hannibal's  elephants  drove  back  hjr 
the  enemy  upon  his  own  army  : 

Eo  magis  mere  in  fuos  belluae,  tantoque  majorem 
Uragem  edere  quam  inter  holies  ediderant,  quanto  acrius 
pavor  conlternatam  agit,  quam  inlidentis  magilbri  impe- 
rio  regitur. 

Liv,  /.  27.  J  14. 

This  paflage  is  alfo  faulty  in  a  different  refpedl, 
that  there  is  no  refemblance  between  the  members 
of  the  fentence,  though  they  exprefs  a  iimile. 

The  prefent  head,  which  relates  to  the  choice 
of  materials,  Ihall  be  clofed  with  a  rule  concerning 
the  ufe  of  copulatives.  Longinus  obferves,  that  it 
animates  a  period  to  drop  the  copulatives ;  and  he 
gives  the  following  example  from  Xenophon. 

doling  their  Ihields  together,  they  were  pufh*d,  they 
fought,  they  flew,  they  were  flain. 

Treatife  of  the  Sublime ,  cap,  1 6. 

The  reafon  I  take  to  be  what  follows.      A  conti- 
VoL.  11.  D  nued 
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nued  found,  if  not  loud,  tends  to  lay  us  afleep : 
an  interrupted  found  roufes  and  animates  by  its 
repeated  impulfes.  Thus  feet  compofed  of  fyllables, 
being  pronounced  with  a  feniible  interval  between 
each,  make  more  lively  impreffions  than  can  be 
made  by  a  continued  found.  A  period  of  which 
the  members  are  connedled  by  copulatives,  pro- 
duceth  an  effedl:  upon  the  mind  approaching  to  that 
of  a  continued  found  ;  and  tiierefore  the  fuppref- 
fing  copulatives  muft  animate  a  defcription.  It 
produces  a  different  effed:  akin  to  that  mentioned  : 
the  members  of  a  period  conneded  by  proper  co- 
pulatives, glide  fmoothly  and  gently  along ;  and 
are  a  proof  of  fedatenefs  and  leifure  in  the  fpeaker  : 
on  the  other  hand,  one  in  the  hurry  of  paffion, 
neglediing  copulatives  and  other  particles,  ex- 
prefles  the  principal  image  only  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon,  hurry  or  quick  adion  is  bed  exprefTed  with- 
out copulatives : 


Veni,  vidi,  vici. 


«Ite  : 


Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos. 

^ne'id.  XV.  593. 

Quis  globus,  O  civis,  caligine  volvitur  atra  ? 

Ferte  citi  ferrum,  dete  tela,  fcandite  muros. 

Hoflis  adeft,  eja. 

^neld,  ix.  3  7. 

In  this  view  Longinus^*^  juftly  compares  copula- 
tives 

.    *  Treatifc  of  the  Sublime,  cap.  16. 
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tives  in  a  period  to  flrait  tying,  which  in  a  race 
obftruds  the  freedom  of  motion. 

It  follows,  that  a  plurality  of  copulatives  in  the 
fame  period  ought  to  be  avoided  :  for  if  the  lay- 
ing afide  copulatives  give  force  and  livelinefs,  a 
redundancy  of  them  muft  render  the  period  lan- 
guid. I  appeal  to  the  following  inftance,  though 
there  are  but  two  copulatives. 

Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  female  corre- 

fpondents,  I  find  feveral  from  women   complaining    of 

jealous  hufbands ;  and  at  the  fame  time  protefting  their 

own  innocence,  and  defiring  my  advice  upon  this  occa- 

fion. 

Spe^ator,  N*^  170. 

I  except  the  cafe  where  the  words  are  intended 
to  exprefs  the  coldnefs  of  the  fpeaker ;  for  there 
the  redundancy  of  copulatives  is  a  beauty  : 

Dining  one  day  at  an  alderman's  in  the  city,  Peter  oh-? 
ferved  him  expatiating  after  the  manner  of  his  brethren, 
in  the  praifes  of  his  firloin  of  beef.  "  Beef,"  faid  the 
fage  magiflrate,  "  is  the  king  of  meat :  Beef  compye- 
"  hends  in  it  the  quinteffence  of  partridge,  and  quail, 
"  and  venifon,  and  pheafant,  and  plum-pudding,  and 
"  cuftard." 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  4. 

And  the  author  fhows  great  delicacy  of  tafte  by 
varying  the  expreflion  in  the  mouth  of  Peter,  who 
is  reprefented  more  animated  : 

**  Bread,"  fays  he,  "  dear  brothers,  is  the  ftaff  of  life ; 
•*  in  which  bread  is  contained,  inclufivct  the  quinteflence 

D  2  "of 
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"  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  venifon,  patridges,  plum-pud- 
**  ding,  and  cuftard." 

Another  cafe  mull  alfo  be  excepted  :  copulatives 
have  a  good  effedl  where  the  intention  is  to  give 
an  imprellion  of  a  great  multitude  conlilling  of 
•  many  divifions  ;  for  example  :  "  The  army  was 
"  compofed  of  Grecians,  and  Carians,  and  Ly- 
"  cians,  and  Pamphylians,  and  Phrygians."  The 
reafon  is,  that  a  leifurely  furvey,  which  is  exprefled 
by  the  copulatives,  makes  the  parts  appear  more 
numerous  than  they  would  do  by  a  hafly  furvey  : 
in  the  latter  cafe  the  army  appears  in  one  group ; 
in  the  former,  we  take  as  it  were  an  accurate  fur- 
vey of  each  nation  and  of  each  divifion  *. 

We  proceed  to  the  fecond  kind  of  beauty ;  which 
coniifls  in  a  due  arrangement  of  the  words  or  ma- 
terials. This  branch  of  the  fubjedl  is  no  lefs  nice 
than  extenfive  ;  and  I  defpair  of  fetting  it  in  a 
clear  light,  except  to  thofe  who  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  general  principles  that  govern  the 
flrudture  or  compofition  of  language. 

In  a  thought,  generally  fpeaking,  there  is  at 
leaft  one  capital  objed  confidered  as  ading  or  as 
fuffering.  This  objedl  is  exprefled  by  a  fubftan- 
tive  noun ;  its  adtion  is  exprefled  by  an  adlive 
verb  ;  and  the  thing  afleded  by  the  adlion  is  ex- 
prefled by  another  fubftantive  noun  :  its  fuflering 

or 

*  See  Demetrius  Phalereus  of  Elocution^  feft.  63. 
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or  paflive  (late  is  exprelTed  by  a  paffive  verb  ;  and 
the  thing  that  adls  upon  it,  by  a  fabftantive  noun, 
Belide  thefe, '  which  are  the  capital  parts  of  a 
fentence  or  period,  there  are  generally  under- 
parts  ;  each  of  the  fubftantives  as  well  as  the  verb, 
may  be  qualified :  time,  place,  purpofe,  motive, 
means,  inftrument,  and  a  thoufand  other  circum- 
ftances,  may  be  neceflary  to  complete  the  thought. 
And  in  what  manner  thefe  feveral  parts  are  con- 
neded  in  the  expreffion,  will  appear  from  what 
follows. 

In  a  complete  thought  or  mental  propolition,  all 
the  members  and  parts  are  mutually  related,  fome 
(lightly,  fome  intimately.  To  put  fuch  a  thought 
in  words,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  the  component 
ideas  be  clearly  exprelTed ;  it  is  alfo  neceflary, 
that  all  the  relations  contained  in  the  thought  be 
exprelTed  according  to  their  different  degrees  of 
intimacy.  To  annex  a  certain  meaning  to  a  cer- 
tain found  or  word,  requires  no  art :  the  great 
nicety  in  all  languages  is,  to  exprefs  the  various 
relations  that  conned  the  parts  pf  the  thought, 
Could  we  fuppofe  this  branch  of  language  to  be 
ftill  a  fecret,  it  would  puzzle,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
the  acutefl  grammarian,  to  invent  an  expeditious 
method  :  and  yet,  by  the  guidance  merely  of  na- 
ture, the  rude  and  illiterate  have  been  led  to  a  me- 
thod fo  perfedl,  as  to  appear  not  fufceptible  of  any 
improvement ;  and  the  next  flep  in  our  progrefs 
lb  all  be  to  explain  that  method. 

D  3  Words 
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Words  that  import  a  relation,  mull  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  fuch  as  do  not.  Subftantives  com- 
monly imply  no  relation ;  fuch  as  anmal,  man^ 
tree,  river,  Adjed:ives^  verbs,  and  adverbs,  im- 
ply a  relation  :  the  adjedlive  good  muil  relate 
to  fome  being  polfelTed  of  that  quality  :  the  verb 
write  is  applied  to  fouie  perfon  who  writes  ;  and 
the  adverbs  moderately,  diligently,  have  plainly 
a  reference  to  fome  adlion  which  they  modify. 
"VVben  a  relative  word  is  introduced,  it  muil  be 
iignified  by  the  expreffion  to  what  word  it  relates, 
without  whicli  the  fenfe  is  not  complete.  For 
anfwering  that  purpofe,  I  obferve  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin two  different  methods.  Adjedlives  are  declined 
as  well  as  fubilantives  ;  and  declenfion  ferves  to 
alcertain  their  connexion  :  If  the  word  that  ex- 
prelfes  the  fubjedl  be,  for  example,  in  the  nomi- 
native cafe,  fo  alfo  rnuil  the  word  be  that  exprelTes 
its  quality  ;  example,  vir  bonus  :  again,  verbs  are 
related,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  agent,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  fubjed:  upon  which  the  adion 
is  exerted  :  and  a  contrivance  iimilar  to  that  no\y 
mentioned,  ferves  to  exprefs  the  double  relation ; 
the  nominative  cafe  is  appropriated  to  the  agent, 
the  accufative  to  the  pailive  fubjecl ;  and  the 
verb  is  put  in  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  perfon, 
to  intimate  its  connexion  with  the  word  that 
lignifies  the  agent :  examples.  Ego  amo  Tulliam  ; 
tu  amas  Semproniam  ;  Brutus  amat  Fortiam,  The 
other  method  is  by  juxtapqiition,  which  is  ne^ 

celfary 
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cefTary  with  refpedl  to  fuch  words  only  as  are  not 
declined,  adverbs,  for  example,  articles,  prepoli- 
tions,  and  conjunctions.  In  the  Englllli  language 
there  are  few  decleniions  ^  and  therefore  juxtapo- 
fition  is  our  chief  refource  :  adjedlives  accompany 
their  fubftantives  *  ;  an  adverb  accompanies  the 
word  it  qualifies ;  and  the  verb  occupies  the  mid- 
dle place  between  the  adive  and  paliive  fubjeds 
to  which  it  relates. 

It  mull  be  obvious,  that  thofe  terms  which  have 
nothing  relative  in  their  fignification,  cannot  be 
connected  in  fo  eafy  a  manner.  When  two  fub- 
ftantives happen  to  be  conneded,  as  caufe  and 
effect,  as  principal  and  acceflbry,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  fuch  connexion  cannot  be  expreifed  by 
contiguity  folely  ;  for  words  muft  often  in  a  pe- 
riod be  placed  together  which  are  npt  thus  rela- 
ted :  the  relation  between  fubftantives,  therefore, 
cannot  otherwife  be  exprefled  but  by  particles  de- 
noting the  relation.  Latin  indeed  and  Greek,  by 
their  declenfions,  go  a  certain  length  to  exprefs 

D  4  fuch 

*  Taking  advantage  of  a  decleniion  to  feparate  an  ad- 
jective from  its  fubllantive,  as  is  commonly  pradifed  in 
Latin,  though  it  detraft  not  from  peripicuity,  is  certainly 
lefs  neat  than  the  Englifh  method  of  juxtapofiiion.  Conti- 
guity is  more  expreffive  of  an  intimate  relation,  than  reiem- 
blance  merely  of  the  6nal  lyllables.  Latin  indeed  has  evi- 
dently the  advantage  when  the  adjecftive  and  iubflantive 
happen  to  be  conneded  by  contiguity,  as  well  as  by  refem- 
blancc  of  the  final  fyllables. 
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fuch  relations,  without  the  aid  of  particles.  The 
relation  of  property  for  example,  between  Caeiar 
and  his  horfe,  is  exprelTed  by  putting  the  latter  in 
the  nominative  cafe,  the  former  in  the  genitive  ; 
equus  Ccdfaris  :  the  fame  is  alfo  exprelTed  in  Eng- 
lifli  without  the  aid  of  a  particle,  Ctvjar^s  horfe. 
But  in  other  inftances,  declenlions  not  being  ufed 
in  the  Englifh  language,  relations  of  this  kind  are 
commonly  exprelTed  by  prepofitions.  Examples : 
That  wine  cQ.mQ  frojn  Cyprus.  He  is  going  to 
Paris.     The  fun  is  below  the  horizon. 

This  forrn  of  connecting  by  prepofitions,  is  not 
confined  to  fubllantives.  Qualities,  attributes, 
Tnanner  of  exilting  or  a6ling,  and  all  other  cir- 
cumfi;ances,  may  in  the  fame  manner  be  connedl- 
ed  with  the  fubfi:ances  to  which  they  relate.  This 
is  done  artificially  by  converting  the  circumfiiance 
into  a  fubfl;antive  ;  in  which  condition  it  is  quali- 
fied to  be  connedled  with  the  principal  fubjecl  by 
a  prepofition,  in  the  manner  above  defcrib'd,  For 
example,  the  adjedlive  wife  being  converted  into 
the  fubfiiantive  wifdom,  gives  opportunity  for  the 
expreflion  "  a  man  o/'wifdom,"  inftead  of  the  more 
fimple  expreJ[fion  a  wife  man :  this  variety  in  the 
expreflion,  enriches  language.  I  obferve,  befide, 
that  the  ufing  a  prepofition  in  this  cafe,  is  not  al- 
ways a  matter  of  choice  :  it  is  indifpenfable  with 
refpe6l  to  every  circumftance  that  cannot  be  ex- 
prefled  by  a  fingle  adjedlive  or  adverb. 

To  pave  the  way  for  the  rules  of  arrangement, 

one 
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one  other  preliminary  is  necelTary  ;  which  is,  to 
explain  the  difference  between  a  natural  ftyle,  and 
that  where  tranfpofition  or  inveriion  prevails. 
Thfere  are,  it  is  true,  no  precife  boundaries  be^ 
tween  them,  for  they  run  into  each  other  like  the 
Ihades  of  different  colours.  No  perfon,  however, 
is  at  a  lofs  to  diftinguifh  them  in  their  extremes : 
and  it  is  necelfary  to  make  the  diHindion  ;  becaufe 
tho'  fome  of  the  rules  I  fhallhave  occafion  to  men- 
tion are  common  to  both,  yet  each  have  rules  pe- 
culiar to  itfelf.  In  a  natural  ftyle,  relative  words 
are  byjuxtapofitionconneded  with  thofe  to  which 
they  relate,  going  before  or  after,  according  to 
the  peculiar  genius  of  the  language.  Again,  a 
circumftance  conneded  by  a  prepolition,  follows 
naturally  the  word  with  which  it  is  conneded. 
But  this  arrangement  may  be  varied,  when  a  dif- 
ferent order  is  more  beautiful :  a  circumftance 
may  be  placed  before  the  word  with  which  it  is 
conned:ed  by  a  prepofition  ;  and  may  be  inter- 
jeded  even  between  a  relative  word  and  that  to 
which  it  relates.  When  fuch  liberties  are  fre- 
quently taken,  the  ftyle  becomes  inverted  or 
tranfpofed. 

But  as  the  liberty  of  inverfion  is  a  capital  point 
in  the  prefent  fubjedl,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  exa- 
mine it  more  narrowly,  and  in  particular  to  trace 
^the  feveral  degrees  in  which  an  inverted  ftyle  re- 
cedes more  and  more  from  that  which  is  natural. 
And  lirft,  as  to  the  placing  a  circumftance  before 

the 
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the  word  with  which  it  is  connedled,  I  obferve,^ 
that  it  is  the  ealieft  of  all  inverlion,  even  fo  eafy  as 
to  be  conliftent  with  a  ftyle  that  is  properly  termed 
natural :  witnefs  the  following  examples. 

In  the  fincerity  of  my  heart,  I  profefs,  6cc. 

By  our  own  iU  management,  we  are  brought  to  fo  low 
an  ebb  of  wealth  and  credit,  that,  &c. 

On  Thurfday  morning  there  was  little  or  nothing  tranf- 
a6ted  in  Change-alley. 

At  St  Bride's  church  in  Fleet-ftreet,  Mr  Woolfton, 
(who  writ  againft  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour),  in  the 
utmoft  terrors  of  confcience,  made  a  public  recantation. 

The  interjeding  a  circumflance  between  a  rela- 
tive word,  and  that  to  which  it  relates,  is  more 
properly  termed  inverlion  ;  becaufe,  by  a  disjunc- 
tion of  words  intimately  connected,  it  recedes  far- 
ther from  a  natural  ftyle.  But  this  licence  has  de- 
grees ;  for  the  disjundlion  is  more  violent  in  fome 
inftances  than  in  others.  And  to  give  a  juft  notion 
of  the  difference,  there  is  a  neceffity  to  enter  a  lit- 
tle more  into  an  abftracl  fubjed,  than  would  other- 
wife  be  my  inclination. 

In  nature,  tho'  a  fubject  cannot  exift  without 
its  qualities,  nor  a  quality  without  a  fubjecl ;  yet 
in  our  conception  of  thefe,  a  material  difference 
may  be  remarked.     I  cannot  conceive  a  quality 

but 
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but  as  belonging  to  fome  fubjedl :  it  makes  indeed 
a  part  of  the  idea  which  is  formed  of  the  fubjed. 
But  the  oppofite  holds  not ;  for  tho'  I  cannot  form 
a  conception  of  a  fubjed  void  of  all  qualities,  a 
partial  conception  may  be  formed  of  it,  abftrading 
from  any  particular  quality :  I  can,  for  example, 
form  the  idea  of  a  fine  Arabian  horfe  without  re- 
gard to  his  colour,  or  of  a  white  horfe  without  re- 
gard to  his  fize.  Such  partial  conception  of  a  fub- 
jedt,  is  ft  ill  more  eafy  with  refped  to  adion  or  mo- 
tion ;  which  is  an  occalional  attribute  only,  and 
has  not  the  fame  permanency  with  colour  or  fi- 
gure :  I  cannot  form  an  idea  of  motion  independent 
of  a  body  ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  eafy  than 
to  form  an  idea  of  a  body  at  reft.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  degree  of  inverlion  depends  great- 
ly on  the  order  in  which  the  related  words  are  pla- 
ced :  when  a  fubftantive  occupies  the  firft  place, 
the  idea  it  fuggefts  muft  fubfift  in  the  mind  at  leaft 
for  a  moment,  independent  of  the  relative  words 
afterward  introduced ;  and  that  moment  may  with- 
out difficulty  be  prolonged  by  interjedling  a  cir- 
cumftance  between  the  fubftantive  and  its  connec- 
tions. This  liberty,  therefore,  however  frequent^ 
will  fcarce  alone  be  fufticient  to  denominate  a  ftyle 
inverted.  The  cafe  is  very  different,  where  the 
word  that  occupies  the  firft  place  denotes  a  quality 
or  an  adion ;  for  as  thefe  cannot  be  Conceived 
without  afubjed,  they  cannot  without  greater  vio- 
lence be  feparated  from  the  fubjed  that  follows  ; 

and 
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and  for  that  reafon,  every  fuch  reparation,  by 
means  of  an  interjedled  circumftance  belongs  to 
an  inverted  flyle. 

To  illuftrate  this  dodlrine,  examples  are  necef- 
fary  ;  and  I  fhall  begin  with  thofe  where  the  word 
firft  introduced  does  not  imply  a  relation. 


Her  former  trefpafe  fear'd. 


-Nor  Eve  to  iterate 


. Hunger  and  third  at  once, 

Powerful  perfuaders,  quicken'd  at  the  fcent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  fo  keen. 

Moon  that  now  meet'ft  the  orient  fun,  now  fii'ft 
With  the  iix'd  ftars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies, 
And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 
In  myftic  dance  not  without  fong,  refound 
His  praife, 

In  the  following  examples,  where  the  word  firft 
introduced  imports  a  relation,  the  disjundlion  will 
be  found  more  violent. 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo, 
With  lols  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Reftore  us,  and  regain  the  blifsful  feat. 
Sing  heav'nly  mufe. 


-  Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 


Of  this  round  world,  whofe  firft  convex  divides 


The 
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The  luminous  inferior  orbs  inclos'd 
From  chaos  and  th'  inroad  of  darknefs  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks. 


On  a  fudden  open  fly 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found, 
Th'  infernal  doors. 


Wherein  remained, 


For  what  could  elfe  ?  to  our  almighty  foe 
Clear  vidory,  to  our  part  lofs  and  rout. 


Forth  rufli'd,  with  whirlwind  found, 


Tlie  chariot  of  paternal  Deity. 

Language  Would  have  no  great  power,  were  it 
confined  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas.  I  fhall  foon 
have  opportunity  to  make  it  evident,  that  by  in- 
verfion  a  thoufand  beauties  may  be  compafled, 
which  mufl  be  relinquilhed  in  a  natural  arrange- 
ment. In  the  mean  time,  it  ought  not  to  efcape 
obfervation,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  happily  fo 
conflituted  as  to  relifh  inverfion,  tho'  in  one  re- 
fpedl  unnatural ;  and  to  relilli  it  fo  much,  as  in 
many  cafes  to  admit  a  feparation  between  words 
the  moll  intimately  connedled.  It  can  fcarce  be 
faid  that  inverfion  has  any  limits ;  tho'  I  may  ven- 
ture to  pronounce,  that  the  disjundion  of  articles, 
conjundions,  or  prepolitions,  from  the  words  to 
which  they  belong,  has  very  feldom  a  good  effedl. 
The  following  example  with  relation  to  a  prepo- 
fition,  is  perhaps  as  tolerable  as  any  of  the  kind  : 

He 


I 
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He  would  neither  feparate  from^  nor  ad  againft  them. 

I  give  notice  to  the  reader,  that  I  am  now  rea- 
dy to  enter  on  the  rules  of  arrangement ;  begin- 
ning with  a  natural  ilyle,  and  proceeding  gradual- 
ly to  what  is  the  moll  inverted.  And  in  the  ar^ 
rangement  of  a  period,  as  well  as  in  a  right  choice 
of  words,  the  firft  and  great  objedl  being  perfpi- 
cuity,  the  rule  above  laid  down,  that  perfpicuity 
ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  any  other  beauty, 
holds  equally  in  both.  Ambiguities  occalioned  by 
a  wrong  arrangement  are  of  two  forts  ;  one  where 
the  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe,  and  oner 
where  the  fenfe  is  left  doubtful.  The  firft,  being: 
the  more  culpable,  fliall  take  the  lead,  beginning 
with  examples  of  words  put  in  a  wrong  place. 

How  much  the  imagination  of  fuch  a  prefence  muli 
exalt  a  genius,  we  may  obferve  merely  from  the  influence 
which  an  ordinary  prefence  has  over  men. 

CharaSieriJlicks,  vol,  i.  p.  7. 

This  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe  :  the  ad- 
verb merely  feems  by  its  polition  to  affecl  the  pre- 
ceding word  ;  whereas  it  is  intended  to  aftecl  the 
following  words,  afi  ordinary  prefence  ;  and  there- 
fore the  arrangement  ought  to  be  thus : 

How  much  the  imagination  of  fuch  a  prefence  mufl 
exalt  a  genius,  we  may  obferve  from  the  influence  which' 
an  ordinary  prefence  merely  has  over  men.  [Or,  bet- 
ter],— which  even  an  ordinary  prefence  has  over  men. 

The 
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The  time  of  the  eleftion  of  a  poet-laureat  being  now 
at  hand,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  anciently  ufed  at  that  folemnity,  and 
cTily  difcontinued  through  the  negleft  and  degeneracy  of 
later  times. 

Guardian, 


The  term  only  is  intended  to  qualify  the  noun  de- 
generacy, and  not  the  participle  difcontinued  ;  and 
therefore  the  arrangement  ought  to  be  as  follows  : 


and   difcontinued  through  the   negleft 


and  degeneracy  only  of  later  times. 

Sixtus  the  Fourth  was,  if  I  miftake  not,  a  great  collec- 
tor of  books  at  leaft. 

Letters  on  Hifiory,  voL  1 .  let,  6.     Bollngbroke. 

The  expreffion  here  leads  evidently  to  a  wrong 
fenfe  ;  the  adverb  at  leajly  ought  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  fubftantive  hooks,  but  with  colh6lor 
thus : 

Sixtus   the  Fourth   was   a  great  colleftor  at  leaft  of 
books. 

Speaking  of  Lewis  XIV. 

If  he  was  not  the  greateft  king,  he  was  the  befl  a£lor 
of  majefty  at  leaft,  that  ever  filled  a  throne. 

Ibid,  letter  7. 

Better 
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Better  thus  : 

■ '. ,        .  -»  ' . 

If  he  was  not  the  greateft  king,  he  was  at  Icaft  the  bell 
aftor  of  majefly,  &.c. 

This  arrangement  removes  the  wrong  fenfe  occa- 
fioned  by  the  juxtapoiition  of  majejly  and  at  leajl. 

The  following  examples  are  of  a  wrong  arrange- 
ment of  members. 

■» 

I  have  confined  myfelf  to  thofe  methods  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  piety,  which  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince 
limited  like  ours  by  a  ftrid  execution  of  tjie  laws. 

A  project  fit  the  advancement  of  religion.     Swift, 

The  ftrudure  of  this  period  leads  to  a  meaning 
which  is  not  the  author's,  viz,  power  limited  by  a 
ftridl  execution  of  the  laws.  That  wrong  fenfe  is 
removed  by  the  following  arrangement :  "* '  '^  "^ 

I  have  confined  myfelf  to  thofe  methods  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  piety,  which,  by  a  flxift  execution  of  the 
laws,  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like  oiurs. 

This  morning,  when  one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daughters 
was  looking  over  fome  hoods  and  ribands  brought  by  her 
tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I  employed  no 
lefs  in  examining  the  box  which  contained  them. 

Guardian,  N°.4. 

The 
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The  wrong  fenfe  occaiioned  by  this  arrangement, 
may  be  ealily  prevented  by  varying  it  thus  : 

This  morning  when,  with  great  care  and  diligence, 
one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daughters  was  looking  over  fome 
hoods  and  ribands,  &c. 

A  great  ftone  that  I  happened  to  find  after  a  long 
fearch  hy  the  fea-lhore,  ferved  me  for  an  anchor. 

Gulliver's  Travels^  part  i .  chap,  8. 

One  would  think  that  the  fearch  was  confined  to 
the  fea-fhore ;  but  as  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
great  ftone  was  found  by  the  fea-fhore,  the  period 
ought  to  be  arranged  thus : 

A  great  ftone,  that,  after  a  long  fearch,  I  happened  to 
find  by  the  fea-ftiore,  ferved  me  for  an  anchor. 

Next  of  a  wrong  arrangement  where  the  fenfe 
is  left  doubtful ;  beginning,  as  in  the  former  fort, 
with  examples  of  wrong  arrangement  of  words  iq 
a  member : 

Thefe  forms  of  converfation  by  degrees  multiplied  and 
grew  troublefome.  Spe^ator,'N^ii^i 

Here  it  is  left  doubtful  whether  the  modification 
by  decrees  relates  to  the  preceding  member  or  to 
what  follows  :  it  fhould  be, 

Thefe  forms  of  converfation  multiplied  by  degrees. 
Vol.  II,  E  Not 
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Nor  does  this  falfe  modefty  expofe  us  only  to  fuch  ac- 
tions as  are  indifcreet,  but  very  often  to  fuch  as  are  high- 
ly criminal. 

Speeiator,  N°  458. 

The  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  following  ar- 
rangement : 

Nor  does  this  faHe  modefty  expofe  us  to  fuch  a6Hons 
only  as  are  indifcreet,  &c. 

The  empire  of  Blefufcu  is  an  ifland  fituated  to  the 
north-eaft  fide  of  Lilliput,  from  whence  it  is  parted  only 
by  a  channel  of  800  yards  wide. 

Gulliver^ s  Travels,  part  i .  chap,  5 . 

The  ambiguity  may  be  removed  thus  : 


from  whence  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  oi 


800  yards  wide  only. 

In    the  following  examples   the  fenfe  is   left 
doubtful  by  wrong  arrangement  of  members. 

The  minifter  who  grows  lefs  by  his  elevation,  like  a\ 
little  JJatiie  placed  on  a  mighty  pedejlal,  will  always  havi 
his  jealoufy  llrong  about  him. 

Dijftrtation  upon  parties ,  Dedication,     Bolingbroke, 

* 
Here,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrange- 
ment, it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  objed:  introdu-j 
ced  by  way  of  limile,  relate  to  what  goes  before  01 

tol 
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to  what  follows :  the  ambiguity  is  removed  by 
the  following  arrangement : 

The  minifter,  who,  like  a  little  ftatue  placed  on  a 
mighty  pedeftal,  grows  lefs  by  his  elevation,  will  always, 

Since  this  is  too  much  to  aik  of  freemen,  nay  of  flaves, 
if  his  expt6iation  he  not  anfwered,  fhall  he  form  a  lafting 
diviiion  upon  fuch  tranfient  motives  ?  Ibid. 

Better  thus  : 

Since  this  is  too  much  to  afk  of  freemen,  nay  of  flaves, 

fliall   he,   if  his    expectations   be   not   anfwered,    form, 

&c. 

Speaking  of  the  fuperllitious  pradice  of  locking 
up  the  room  where  a  perfon  of  diilindion  dies  : 

The  knight  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a 
compafs,  and  himfelf  in  a  manner  fliut  out  of  his  own 
houfe,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  ordered  all  the  apart- 
ments to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcifed  by  his  chaplain. 

SpeBator,  N*^  no. 

Better  thus : 

The  knight,  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a 
compafs,  and  himfelf  in  a  manner  fhut  out  of  his  owA 
houfe,  ordered,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  all  the  a^ 
partments  to  be  flung  open. 

Speaking  of  fome  indecencies  in  converfation : 

E  2  As 
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As  it  is  impoflible  for  fuch  an  irrational  way  of  con- 
verfation  to  lall  long  among  a  people  that  make  any  pro- 
fefHon  6f  religion,  or  fliow  of  modefty,  if  the  country  gen- 
tlemefi  get  into  it,  they  will  certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch. 

Spe£lator,  N®  119. 

The  ambiguity  vanifhes  in  the  following  arrange- 
ment : 


•the  country  gentlemen,  if  they  get  into  it,  will 


certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch. 

Speaking  of  a  difcovery  in  natural  philofophy, 
that  colour  is  not  a  quality  of  matter : 

As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  inconteftably 
by  many  modern  philofophers,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the 
fineft  fpeculations  in  that  fcience,  if  the  Englijh  reader 
would  fee  the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  Mr  Locke's  eflay  on 
human  underilanding. 

Speeiator^  N°  41J. 

Better  thus : 

As  this  is  a  truth,  &.c.  the  Englifli  reader,  if  he  would 
fee  the  notion  explained  at  large,  may  find  it,  &:c. 

A  woman  feldom  aiks  advice  before  fhe  has  bought  her 
wedding-cloaths.     When  fhe  has  made  her  own  choice, 
for  form's  fake  fhe  fends  a  conge  d'elire  to  her  friends. 

Jbid.  NO  475. 

Better 
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Better  thus : 

— — —  flie  fends,  for  formes  fake,  a  conge  d'elire  to  her 
friends. 

And  lince  it  is  necelTary  that  there  fliould  be  a  perpe- 
tual intercourfe  of  buying  and  felling,  and  dealing  upon 
credit,  ivhere  fraud  is  permitted  or  connived  aty  or  hath  no 
laiv  to  pnnijh  if,  the  honeft  dealer  is  always  undone,  and 
the  knave  gets  the  advantage. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  part  i .  chap^  6. 

Better  thus  : 

And  fince  it  is  neceffary  that  there  fliould  be  a  perpe- 
tual intercourfe  of  buying  and  felling,  and  dealing  upon 
credit,  the  honeft  dealer,  where  fraud  is  permitted  or 
connived  at,  or  hath  no  law  to  punifli  it,  is  always  un- 
done, and  the  knave  gets  the  advantage. 

From  thefe  examples,  the  following  obfervation 
will  occur,  that  a  circumllance  ought  never  to  be 
placed  between  two  capital  members  of  a  period  ; 
for  by  fuch  iituation  it  mull  always  be  doubtful, 
as  far  as  we  gather  from  the  arrangement,  to  which 
of  the  two  member  it  belongs :  where  it  is  inter- 
jected, as  it  ought  to  be,  between  parts  of  the 
member  to  which  it  belongs,  the  ambiguity  is  re- 
moved, and  the  capital  members  are  kept  dillindl, 
which  is  a  great  beauty  in  compolition.  In  gene- 
ral, to  preferve  members  dillindl  that  lignify  things 
diftinjguilhed  in  the  thought,  the  belt  method  is, 

E  3  to 
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to  place  firll  in  the  confequent  member,  fome  word 
that  cannot  connect  with  what  precedes  it. 

If  it  Ihall  be  thought,  that  the  6bjed:ions  here 
are  too  fcrupulous,  and  that  the  defedl  of  perfpi- 
cuitj  is  eafily  fuppUed  by  accurate  pundluation  ; 
the  anfwer  is,  That  pundluation  may  remove  an 
ambiguity,  but  will  never  produce  that  peculiar 
beauty  which  is  perceived  when  the  fenfe  comes 
out  clearly  and  diftindly  by  means  of  a  happy  ar- 
jangement.  Such  influence  has  this  beauty,  that 
by  a  natural  tranlition  of  perception,  it  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  very  found  of  the  words,  fo  as  in 
appearance  to  improve  the  mulic  of  the  period. 
But  as  this  curious  fubjedl  comes  in  more  proper- 
ly afterward,  it  is  fufficient  at  prefent  to  appeal  to 
experience,  that  a  period  fo  arranged  as  to  bring 
out  the  fenfe  clear,  feems  always  more  mufical  than 
where  the  fenfe  is  left  in  any  degree  doubtful. 

A  rule  defervedjy  occupying  the  fecond  place, 
is.  That  words  exprefling  things  conneded  in  the 
thought,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  together  as 
poflible.  This  rule  is  derived  immediately  from 
human  nature,  prone  in  every  inftance  to  place  to- 
gether things  in  any  manner  connected  *  :  where 
things  are  arranged  according  to  their  connedtionsjj 
we  have  a  fenfe  of  order  ;  otherwife  we  have  a 
fenfe  of  diforder,  as  of  things  placed  by  chance : 
and  we  naturally  place  words  in  the  fame  order  in 

which 

•     *  See  chap.  %. 
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which  we  would  place  the  things  they  fignify. 
The  bad  efFedl  of  a  violent  reparation  of  words  ot 
members  thus  intimately  connected,  will  appear 
from  the  following  examples. 

For  the  Englifh  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very  often 
difpofed,  by  that  gloominefs  and  melancholy  of  temper 
which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many  wild  notions 
and  villous,  to  which  others  are  not  fo  liable. 

Spe Bator,  N°4i9. 

Here  the  verb  or  aflertion  is,  by  a  pretty  long  cir- 
cumllance,  violently  feparated  from  the  fubjed:  to 
which  it  refers :  this  makes  a  harlh  arrangement ; 
the  lefs  excufable  that  the  fault  is  ealily  prevented 
by  placing  the  circumllance  before  the  verb,  after 
the  following  manner : 

For  the  Englifh  are  naturally  fanciful,  and,  by  that 
gloominefs  and  melancholy  of  temper  which  is  fo  fre- 
quent in  our  nation,  are  often  difpofed  to  many  wild  np- 
tions,  &:c. 

For  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vi- 
ciffitude  of  things,  knows  to  what  ufe  his  works  may, 
fome  time  or  other,  be  apply'd.  Sec. 

SpeBator,  N^  85. 

.  Better  thus : 

For  as,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vicifTitude  of  things,  no 
mortal  author  knows  to  what  ufe,  fome  time  or  other, 
his  works  may  be  apply'd,  &c. 

E  4  From 
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From  whence  we  may  date  likewife  the  rivalfhip  of 
the  houfe  of  France,  for  we  may  reckon  that  of  Valois 
and  that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  this  occafion,  and  the 
houfe  of  Auilria,  that  continues  at  t^is  day,  and  has  oft 
coll  fo  much  blood  and  fo  much  treafure  in  the  courfe  of 
it. 

Letters  on  hijlory,  vol,  i.  let,  6,     BoHtigbroke, 

It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridiculous  therefore  in  fuch 

a  country,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the    Abbot  of  St 

Heal's,  which  was  Savoy  I  think  ;  or  in  Peru,  under  the 

Incas,  where  Garcilair9  de  la  Vega  fays  it  was  lawful  for 

none  but  the  nobility  to  ftudy — for  men  of  all  degrees  to 

inftrucl  themfelves,  in  thofe  affairs  wherein  they  may  be 

aftors,  or  judges  of  thofe  that  a£l,  or  controllers  of  thofe 

that  judge. 

Letters  on  hijlory,  vol.  i.  let,  5.     BoUngbroke. 

If   Scipio,  who  was  naturally  given  to  women,  for 

which  anecdote  we  have,  if  I  millake  not,  the  authority 

of  Polybius,  as  well  as  fome  verfes  of  Nevius   preferved 

by  Aulus  Gellius,  had  been  educated  by  Olympias  at 

the  court  of  Philip,  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  have 

reftored  the  beautiful  Spaniard. 

Ibid.  let.  3, 

If  any  one  have  a  cnriolity  for  more  fpecimens  of 
this  kind,  they  will  be  found  without  number  in 
the  works  of  the  fame  author. 

A  pronoun,  which  faves  the  naming  a  perfon  op 
thing  a  fecond  time,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  as 
polhble  to  the  name  of  that  perfon  or  thing.  This 
js  a  branch  of  the  foregoing  rule  ;  and  with  thp 

reafoi^ 
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reafon  there  given  another  concurs,  viz.  That  if 
other  ideas  intervene,  it  is  difficult  to  recal  the 
perfon  or  thing  by  reference  : 

If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters  tranfinitted  to 
me  from  foreign  parts,  they  would  fill  a  volume,  and  be 
a  full  defence  againft  all  that  Mr  Partridge,  or  his  accom- 
plices of  the  Portugal  inquifition,  will  be  ever  able  to  ob- 
jeft ;  who,  by  the  way,  are  the  only  enemies  my  predic- 
tions have  ever  met  with  at  home  or  abroad. 

Better  thus : 


_ and  be  a  full  defencfe  againft  all  that  can  be 

objeded  by  Mr  Partridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Por- 
tugal inquifition  ;  who,  by  the  way,  are,  &c. 

There  being  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  human 
figure,  throughout  this  kingdom,  whofe  whole  fubfiftence, 
&:c. 

j4  mode/I  propofal,  &,c.     Swift, 

Better: 

There  being  throughout  this  kingdbm,  a  round  million 
of  creatures  in  human  figure,   whofe  whole  fubfiftence, 

Tom  is  a  lively  impudent  clown,  and  has  wit  enough 
to  have  made  him  a  pleafant  companion,  had  it  been  po- 
Jiflied  and  reftified  by  good  manners. 

Guardian,  !N°  162^ 

It  is  the  cuftom  ef  the  Mahometans,  if  they  fee  any 

printed 
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printed  or  written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to  take  it  up, 
and  lay  it  afide  carefully,  as  not  knowing  but  it  may  con- 
tain fome  piece  of  their  Alcoran. 

SpeBator,  N^  85. 

The  arrangement  here  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe,  as 
if  the  ground  were  taken  up,  not  the  paper. 
Better  thus : 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  fee-  upon 
[  the  ground  any  printed  or  written  paper,  to  take  it  up, 

The  following  rule  depends  on  the  communi-. 
cation  of  emotions  to  related  objeds  ;  a  principle 
in  human  nature  that  hath  an  extenlive  operation : 
and  we  find  this  operation,  even  where  the  ob- 
jects are  not  otherwife  related  than  by  juxtapofi-' 
tion  of  the  words  that  exprefs  them.  Hence,  to 
elevate  or  deprefs  an  objed,  one  method  is,  to  join 
it  in  the  exprellion  with  another  that  is  naturally 
high  or  low  :  witnefs  the  following  fpeech  of  Eu- 
menes  to  the  Roman  fenate. 

Caufam  veniendi  libi  Roman  fuifle,  praeter  cupidita* 
tern  vifendi  deos  hominefque,  quorum  beneficio  in  ea  fortu- 
na  eflet,  fupra  quam  ne  optare  quidem  auderet,  etiam  ut 
coram  monerct  fenatum  ut  Perfei  conatus  obviam  iret. 

Livy,  I.  42.  cap.  11, 

To  join  the  Romans  with  the  gods  in  the  fame  e- 
nunciation,  is  an  artful  ftroke  of  flattery,  becaufe 
it  tacitly  puts  them  on  a  level.      On  the  other 

band^ 
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hand,  the  degrading  or  vilifying  an  objedi,  is  done 
fuccefsfully  by  ranking  it  with  one  that  is  really 
low  : 

I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in  a  readinels  for  the 
next  winter  ;  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  pleafe  more  than 

the  opera  ot  puppet-fhow. 

Spe^aior,  N^  28. 

Manifold  have  been  the  judgments  which  Heaven  from 

time  to  time,  for  the  chaflifement  of  a  linful  people,  has 

inflicted  upon  whole  nations.     For  when  the  degeneracy 

becomes  common,  'tis  but  juft  the  punifhment  fhould  be 

general.     Of  this  kind,  in  our  own  unfortimate  coimtry, 

was  that  deftnidlive  peftilence,  whofe  mortality  was  fo 

fatal  as  to  fweep  away,    if  Sir  William  Petty  may  be 

believed,  five  millions  of  Ghriftian  fouls,  befides  women 

and  Jews. 

God's  revenge  agaitijl  punning,     Arhuthnoi, 

Such  alfo  was  that  dreadful  conflagration  enfuing  in 
this  famous  metropolis  of  London,  which  confumed  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  Sir  Samuel  Moreland, 
100,000  houfes,  not  to  mention  churches  and  llables. 

Ibid, 

But  on  condition  it  might  pals  into  a  law,  I  woidd 
gladly  exempt  both  lawyers  of  all  ages,  fubaltern  and 
field  officers,  young  heirs,  dancing-mafters,  pick-poc- 
kets, and  players. 

An  infallible  fche me  to  pay  the  public  debts.     Swift, 

Sooner  let  earth,  air,  fea,  to  chaos  fall, 
Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  perifh  all. 

Rape  of  the.  Lock, 

Cir. 
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CiTcumilances  in  a  period  refemble  fmall  flones 
in  a  building,  employ' d  to  fill  up  vacuities  among 
thofe  of  a  larger  fize.  In  the  arrangement  of  a 
period,  fuch  under-parts  crowded  together  make 
a  poor  figure ;  and  never  are  graceful  but  when 
inteiiperfed  among  the  capital  parts.  1  illuftrate 
this  rule  by  the  following  example. 

It  is  likewife  urged,  that  there  are,  by  computation,  in 
this  kingdom,  above  1 0,000  parfons,  whofe  revenues,  add- 
ed to  thofe  of  my  Lords  the  Bifhops,  would  fuffice  to 
maintain,  ^c, 

Argument  again  ft  aboli/hing  Chrijlianity.     Swifi,. 

Here  two  circumilances,  viz.  by  computation  and  in 
this  kingdom,  are  crowded  together  unneceflarily : 
they  make  a  better  appearance  feparated  in  the 
following  manner : 

It  is  likewife  urged,  that  in  this  kingdom  there  are, 
by  computation,  above  10,000  parfons,  <^c. 

If  there  be  room  for  a  choice,  the  fooner  a  cir- 
cumftance  is  introduced,  the  better ;  becaufe  cir- 
cumilances  are  proper 'for  that  coolnefs  of  mind, 
with  which  we  begin  a  period  as  well  as  a  volume : 
in  the  progrefs,  the  mind  warms,  and  has  a  greater 
relilh  for  inatters  of  importance.  When  a  cir- 
cumflance  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  pe- 
riod, or  near  the  beginning,  the  tranfition  from  it 
|:o  the  principal  fubjecl  is  agreeable  :  it  is  like  a- 

fcending. 
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fcending,  or  going  upward.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  place  it  late  in  the  period  has  a  bad  efFedl ;  for 
after  being  engaged  in  the  principal  fubjedl,  one  is 
with  reludlance  brought  down  to  give  attention 
to  a  circumflance;  Hence  evidently  the  prefe- 
rence of  the  following  arrangement : 

Whether  in  any  country  a  choice  altogether  unexcep* 
tionable  has  been  made,  feems  doubtful. 

Before  this  other. 

Whether  a  choice  altogether  unexceptionable  has  in 
any  country  been  made,  ^Sfc, 

For  this  reafon  the  following  period  is  exception- 
able in  point  of  arrangement. 

I  have  confidered  formerly,  with  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention, the  fubjed  upon  which  you  command  me  to 
communieate  my  thoughts  to  you, 

BoHngbroke  of  the  Jludy  of  hljlory  ^  letter  i. 

which,  with  a  flight  alteration,  may  be  improved 
thus : 

I  have  formerly,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  confi- 
dered the  fubje£l,  isfc* 

Swift  fpeaking  of  a,  virtuous  and  learned  edu- 
cation : 

And  although  they  may  be,  and  too  often  are  drawn, 
by  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportunities  of 
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a  large  fortune,  into  rome  irregularities,  lahen  they  come 
Jvrijjard  into  the  great  world ;  it  is  ever  with  reluctance 
andcompunftion  of  mind,  becaufe  their  bias  to  virtue  ftill 
continues. 

J'he  Intelligencer,  N®  9.    , 

Better : 

And  although,  ^when  they  come  forward  into  the  great 
world,  they  may  be,  and  too  often,  ^c. 

The  bad  effedl  of  placing  a  circumilance  laft 
or  late  in  a  period,  will  appear  from  the  following 
examples. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  eflablilh  to  ourfelves  an  intereft  in 

him   who  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation  in  his 

hand. 

SpeSlator,  N^  12. 

Better  thus :  - 

Let  us  endeavour  to  eftablifh  to  ourfelves  an  interefl  in] 
him,  who,  in  his  hand,  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  crea-| 
tion. 

Virgil,  who  has  call  the  whole  fjftem  of  Platonic  phi*- 1 
lofophy,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  foul  of  man,  into  beauti- 
ful allegories,  in  the  Jixth  book- of  his  Mneid,  gives  us  the 

pimilhment,  ^c, 

S^eBator^  N°  90.  f 

Better  thus : 

Virgil,  who  iii  the  iixth  book  of  his  ^neid,  has  caft, 

^c. 

And 
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And  Philip  the  Fourth  was  obliged  at  laft  to  conclude 
a  peace  on  terms  repugnant  to  his  inclination,  to  that  of 
his  people,  to  the  intereft  of  Spain,  and  to  that  of  all  Eu- 
rope, in  the  Pyrenean  treaty. 

Letters  on  hiflory,  vol.  i.  let,  6.     Boliftgbroke. 

Better  thus : 

And  at  laft,  in  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  Philip  the  Fourth 
was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace,  ^c. 

In  arranging  a  period,  it  is  of  importance  to  de- 
termine in  what  part  of  it  a  word  makes  the  great- 
eft  figure  ;  whether  at  the  beginning,  during  the 
courfe,  or  at  the  clofe.  The  breaking  filence 
roufes  the  attention,  and  prepares  for  a  deep  im- 
preffion  at  the  beginning :  the  beginning,  how- 
ever, muft  yield  to  the  clofe  :  which  being  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  paufe,  affords  time  for  a  word  to  make 
its  deepeft  impreffion*.  Hence  the  following 
rule,  That  to  give  the  utmoft  force  to  a  period,  it 
ought  if  poffible  to  be  clofed  with  that  word  which 
makes  the  greateft  figure.  The  opportunity  of  a 
paufe  fhould  not  be  thrown  away  upon  acceflbries, 

but 


*  To  give  force  or  elevation  to  a  period,  it  ought  to  be- 
gin and  end  with  a  long  fyllable.  For  a  long  fyllable  makes 
naturally  the  ftrongeft  impreflion  j  and  of  all  the  fyllables  in 
a  period,  we  are  chiefly  moved  with  the  firll  and  laft. 

Demetrius  Fha/ereus  of  E/ocuiion,Je^,  39. 
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but  referred  for  the  principal  objedl,  in  order  that 
it  may  make  a  full  impreflion  :  which  is  an  addi- 
tional reafon  agaihfl  doling  a  period  with  a  cir- 
cumftance.  There  are  however  periods  that  ad- 
mit not  fuch  a  flrudure  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  the  ca- 
pital word  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  placed  in  the 
front,  which  next  to  the  clofe  is  the  moft  advan- 
tageous for  making  an  imprellion.  Hence,  in  di- 
redling  our  difcourfe  to  a  man  of  figure,  we  ought 
to  begin  with  his  name  ;  and  one  will  be  fenlible 
of  a  degradation,  when  this  rule  is  negledled,  as  it 
frequently  is  for  the  fake  of  verfe.  I  give  the 
following  examples. 

Integer  vitae,  fcelerifque  purus, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  neque  arcu, 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  fagittis, 

Fufce,  pharetra. 

Horat,  Carm.  I,  r.  ode  22. 

Je  Grains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  point  d*  autre 

crainte. 

In  thefe  examples,  the  name  of  the  perfon  ad- 
dreffed  to,  makes  a  mean  figure,  being  like  a  cir- 
cumllance  flipt  into  a  corner.  That  this  criti- 
cifm  is  well  founded,  we  need  no  other  proof  than 
Addifon's  tranflation  of  the  laft  example : 

O  Abner  !  I  fear  my  God,  and  I  fear  none  but  him. 

Cuaraian,  N^  1 1; 
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O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  fhe  cty'd, 
Againft  thy  only  fon  ?  What  fury,  O  fon, 
Poflefles  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Againft  thy  father*s  head  ? 

Paradife  lofty  book  2*  /.  727. 

Every  one  mull  be  fenfible  of  a  dignity  in  the  in- 
vocation at  the  beginning,  which  is  not  attained 
by  that  in  the  middle*  I  mean  not  however  to 
cenfure  this  paffage  :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
beautiful,  by  dillinguifhing  the  refped  that  is  due 
to  a  father  from  that  which  is  due  to  a  fon. 

The  fubftance  of  what  is  faid  in  this  and  tho 
foregoing  fedtion,  upon  the  method  of  arranging 
words  in  a  period,  fo  as  to  make  the  deepefl  im- 
preffion  with  refped  to  found  as  well  as  lignifica- 
tion,  is  comprehended  in  the  following  obferva- 
tion :  That  order  of  words  in  a  period  will  al- 
ways be  the  moft  agreeable,  where,  without  ob- 
fcuring  the  fenfe,  the  moft  important  images, 
the  moft  fonorous  words,  and  the  longeft  mem- 
bers, bring  up  the  rear. 

Hitherto  of  arranging  fingle  words,  (ingle  mem- 
bers, and  fingle  circumftances-  But  the  enume- 
ration of  many  particulars  in  the  fame  period  is 
often  neceflary  ;  and  the  queftion  is.  In  what  or- 
der they  ftiould  be  placed  ?  It  does  not  feem  eafy, 
at  firft  view,  to  bring  a  fubjedl  apparently  fo  loofe 
under  any  general  rule  :  but  luckily,  refledli hg 
Vol.  II.  F  upon 
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upon  what  is  faid  in  the  firft  chapter  about  order, 
we  find  rules  laid  down  to  our  hand,  which  leave 
us  no  tafk  but  that  of  applying  them  to  the  prefent 
quellion.  And,  firft,  with  refpedl  to  the  enume- 
rating particulars  of  equal  rank,  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  place  quoted,  that  as  there  is  no  caufe  for  pre- 
ferring any  one  before  the  reft,  it  is  indifferent  to 
the  mind  in  what  order  they  be  viewed.  And  it 
is  onlynecefiary  tobe  added  here,  that  for  the  fame 
reafon,  it  is  indifferent  in  what  order  they  be  na- 
med. 2dly,  If  a  number  of  objedls  of  the  fame 
kind,  differing  only  in  fize,  are  to  be  ranged  a- 
long  a  ftraight  line,  the  moft  agreeable  order  to 
the  eye  is  that  of  an  increafing  feries.  In  furvey- 
ing  a  number  of  fuch  objedls,  beginning  at  the 
leaft,  and  proceeding  to  greater  and  greater,  th( 
mind  fwells  gradually  with  the  fucceflive  objedlsJ 
and  in  its  progrefs  has  a  very  fenfible  pleafurej 
Precifely  for  the  fame  reafon,  words  expreflive  ol 
fuch  objedts  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  fame  order} 
The  beauty  of  this  figure,  which  may  be  terme( 
a  climax  infenfe,  has  efcaped  lord  Bolingbroke  ii 
the  firft  member  of  the  following  period. 

Let  but  one  great,  brave,  difinterefted,  aftive  man 
arife,  and  he  will  be  received,  followed,  and  almoft 
adored. 

The  following  arrangement  has  fenfibly  a  betteijjj 

effect: 

Let 
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Let  but  one  brave,  great,  adive,  dilinterefted  man 
arife,  &c. 

Whether  the  fame  rule  ought  to  be  followed  irt 
enumerating  men  of  different  ranks,  feems  doubt- 
ful :  on  the  one  hand,  a  number  of  perfons  pre- 
fented  to  the  eye  in  form  of  an  increaiing  feries, 
is  undoubtedly  the  mod  agreeable  order :  on  the 
«other  hand,  in  every  lift  of  names,  we  fet  the  per- 
fon  of  the  greateft  dignity  at  the  top,  and  defcend 
jgradually  through  his  inferiors.    Where  the  pur- 
•pofe  is  to  honour  the  perfons  named  according  to 
itheir  rank,  the  latter  order  ought  to  be  followed ; 
but  every  one  who  regards  himfelf  only,  or  his 
ireader,  will  choofe  the  former  order.     3dly,  As^ 
the  fenfe  of  order  direds  the  eye  to  defcend  from 
rthe  principal  to  its  greateft  acceffory,  and  from  the 
whole  to  its  greateft  part,  and  in  the  fame  order- 
Ithrough  all  the  parts  and  acceffories  till  we  arrive 
lat  the  minuteft  ;  the  fame  order  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  enumeration  of  fuch  particulars.   I 
tlhall  give  one  familiar  example.     Talking  of  the 
parts  of  a  column,  the  bafe,  the  ftiaft,  the  ca- 
pital, thefe  are  capable  of  fix  different  arrange- 
ments, and  the  queftion  is,  Which  is  the  beft  ? 
When  we  have  in  view  the  ereding  a  column,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  exprefs  the  parts  in  the  order 
above  mentioned  ;  which  at  the  fame   time  is 
agreeable  by  afcending.     But  confidering  the  co- 
lumn as  it  ftands,  without  reference  to  its  erec- 

F  a  tion^ 
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tion,  the  fenfe  of  order,  as  obferved  above,  re- 
quires the  chief  part  to  be  named  firft  :  for  that 
reafon  we  begin  with  the  fhaft;  and  the  bafe  comes 
next  in  order,  that  we  may  afcend  from  it  to  the 
capital.  Laftly,  In  tracing  the  particulars  of  any 
natural  operation,  order  requires  that  we  follow 
the  courfe  of  nature  :  hiilorical  fads  are  related 
in  the  order  of  time  :  we  begin  at  the  founder  of 
a  family,  and  proceed  from  him  to  his  defcend- 
ants:  but  in  defcribing  a  lofty  oak,  we  begin 
with  the  trunk,  and  afcend  to  the  branches. 

When  force  and  livelinefs  of  expreffion  are  de- 
manded, the  rule  is,  to  fufpend  the  thought  as 
long  as  poflible,  and  to  bring  it  out  full  and  en- 
tire at  the  clofe  :  which  cannot  be  done  but  by 
inverting  the  natural  arrangement.  By  introdu- 
cing a  word  or  member  before  its  time,  curiofit 
is  raifed  about  what  is  to  follow  ;  and  it  is  agre 
able  to  have  our  curiofity  gratified  at  the  clofe  of 
the  period  :  the  pleafure  we  feel  refembles  that  of 
feeing  a  flroke  exerted  upon  a  body  by  the  whol 
CoUedied  force  of  the  agent.  On  the  other  han 
where  a  period  is  fo  conftrudled  as  to  admit  mori 
than  one  complete  clofe  in  the  fenfe,  the  curiofit 
of  the  reader  is  exhaufted  at  the  firft  clofe,  and 
what  follows  appears  languid  or  fuperfluous  :  his 
difappointment  contributes  alfo  to  that  appearance^j 
when  he  finds,  contrary  to  expectation,  that  thfl 
period  is  not  yet  finifhed.  Cicero,  and  after  him 
Quintilian,  recommend  the  verb  to  the  laft  place. 

Thj 


u- 

i 
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This  method  evidently  tends  to  fufpend  the  fenfe 
till  the  clofe  of  the  period  ;  for  without  the  verb 
the  fenfe  cannot  be  complete :  and  when  the  verb 
happens  to  be  the  capital  word,  which  it  frequent- 
ly is,  it  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  the  lall,  according 
to  another  rule,  above  laid  down.  I  proceed  as 
ufual  to  illuftrate  this  rule  by  examples.  The  fol- 
lowing period  is  placed  in  its  natural  order. 

Were  inftru£lion  an  efTential  circumftance  In  epic 
poetry,  I  doubt  whether  a  fingle  inftance  could  be  given 
of  this  fpecies  of  compofition,  in  any  language. 

The  period  thus  arranged  admits  a  full  clofe  upon 
the  word  compofition ;  after  which  it  goes  on  lan- 
guidly, and  clofes  without  force.  This  blemifli 
will  be  avoided  by  the  following  arrangement : 

Were  inftniftion  an  elTential  circumftance  in  epic 
poetry,  I  doubt  whether,  in  any  language,  a  fingle  in- 
ftance could  be  given  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition. 

Some  of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have  made  ufe  of 
this  Platonic  notion,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  fubfiftence 
of  our  paiTions  after  death,  with  great  beauty  and  ftrength 
of  reafon. 

Spe^ator,  N°  90. 

Better  thus  : 

Some  of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have,  with  great 
beauty  and  flxength  of  reafon,  made  ufe  of  this  Tlatonic 
notion,  6cc. 

r  3  Men 


I 
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Men  of  the  beft  fenfe  have  been  touched,  more  or 
lefs,  with  thefe  groundlefs  horrors  and  prefages  of  fu 
turity,  upon  furveying  the  moll  indifferent  works  o 
nature. 

Speeiator,  N*^  505 

Better, 

Upon  furveying  the  moft  indifferent  works  of  nature] 
men  of  the  belt  fenfe,  &c. 

She  foon  informed  him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  which 
notwithftanding   all   its  horrors,  appeared  to  him  more 
fweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet,  in  the  company  of 
his  Balfora. 

Guardian,  N°  167 


Better, 


She  foon,  &c.  appeared  to  him,  in  the    company  of 
his  Balfora,  more  fweet,  Sec. 

The  Emperor  was   fo  intent  on  the  eftablilhment  oi 
his  abfolute  power   in    Hungary,   that   he  expofed  th( 
Empire  doubly  to  defolation  and  ruin  for  the  fake  of  it] 
Letters  on  hijlory^  vol.  i,  let.  7.   Bolingbroke^ 

Better, 

that  for  the  fake  of  it  he  expofed  the  empire 

doubly, to  defolation  and  ruin. 

None  of  the  rules  for  the  compofition  of  periodj 
are  more  liable  to  be  abufed,  than  thofe  lall  mei 
tioned ;  witnefs  many  Latin  writers,  among  thj 

moden 
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moderns  efpecially,  whofe  ftyle,  by  inverfions  too 
violent,  is  rendered  harfh  and  obfcure.  Sufpen- 
fion  of  the  thought  till  the  clofe  of  the  period, 
ought  never  to  be  preferred  before  perfpicuity. 
Neither  ought  fuch  fufpenfion  to  be  attempted  in 
a  long  period  ;  becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  mind  is 
bewildered  amidft  a  profulion  of  words :  a  tra- 
veller, while  he  is  puzzled  about  the  road,  re- 
lilhes  not  the  fined  profpedt : 

All  the  rich  prefents  which  Aftyages  had  given  him 

at  parting,  keeping  only  fome  Median  horfes,  in  order 

to  propagate  the  breed  of  them  in  Perfia,  he  diftribu- 

ted  among  his  friends  whom  he  left  at  the  court  of  Ec- 

batana. 

Travels  of  Cyrus,  book  i . 

The  foregoing  rules  concern  the  arrangement  of 
a  iingle  period  :  I  add  one  rule  more  concerning 
the  diilribution  of  a  difcourfe  into  different  peri- 
ods. A  (hort  period  is  lively  and  familiar  :  a  long 
period,  requiring  more  attention,  makes  an  im« 
preffion  grave  and  folemn  *.  In  general,  a  writer 
ought  to  fludy  a  mixture  of  long  and  fhort  pe- 
riods, which  prevent  an  irkfome  uniformity,  and 
entertain  the  mind  with  variety  of  impreflions.  In 
particular,  long  periods  ought  to  be  avoided  till 

F  4  the 

*  Demetrius  Phalereus  (of  Elocution,  fe6l.  44.)  obferves, 
that  long  members  in  a  period  make  an  impreffion  of  gra- 
vity and  importance.  The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable 
to  periods. 
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the  reader's  attention  be  thoroughly  engaged  ; 
and  therefore  a  difcourfe,  efpecially  of  the  fami- 
liar kind,  ought  never  to  be  introduced  with  a 
long  period.  For  that  reafon,  the  commencement 
of  a  letter  to  a  very  young  lady  on  her  marriagei 
is  faulty  ; 

Madam,  The  hurry  and  impertinence  of  receiving 
and  paying  vifits  on  aecoimt  of  your  marriage,  being 
now  over,  you  are  beginning  to  enter  into  a  courfe  of 
life,  where  you  will  want  much  advice  to  divert  you 
from  falling  into  many  errors,  fopperies,  and  follies,  tQ 
which  yoiu"  fex  is  fubjeft. 

Swi/t, 

See  another  example,  flill  more  faulty,  in  the 
commencelnent  of  Cicero's  oration,  Fro  Archia 
poeta. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  proper  tQ 
review  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  and  the  preccT 
ding  fedtion,  in  order  to  make  fome  general  obfer- 
vations.  That  order  of  the  words  and  members 
of  a  period  is  juftly  termed  natural,  which  corre- 
fponds  to  the  natural  order  of  the  ideas  that  com- 
pofe  the  thought.  The  tendency  of  many  of  the 
foregoing  rules  is  to  fubftitute  an  artificial  arranger 
ment,  in  order  to  catch  fome  beauty  either  of 
found  or  meaning  for  which  there  is  no  place  in 
the  natural  order.  But  feldom  it  happens,  that  in 
the  fame  period  there  is  place  for  a  plurality  of 

thefe 
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thefe  rules  :  if  one  beauty  can  be  retained,  ano- 
ther mud  be  relinquifhed  ;  and  the  only  quelVion 
is,  Which  ought  to  be  preferred  ?  This  queftion 
cannot  be  refolved  by  any  general  rule  :  if  the 
natural  order  be  not  relifhed,  a  few  trials  will 
difcover  that  artificial  order  which  has  the  beft 
effed ;  and  this  exercife,  fupported  by  a  good 
Jafte,  will  in  time  make  the  choice  eafy.  All  that 
can  be  faid  in  general  is,  that  in  making  a  choice, 
found  ought  to  yield  to  fignification. 

The  t ran fpofing  words  and  members  out  of  their 
natural  order,  fo  remarkable  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, has  been  the  fubjed:  of  much  fpeculation. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  fuch  tranfpofition 
or  inverfion  bellows  upon  a  period  a  very  fenfible 
degree  of  force  and  elevation  ;  and  yet  writers 
feem  to  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  this  etfedl:. 
Cerceau  *  afcribes  fo  much  power  to  inverfion,  as 
to  make  it  the  chara6terifl:ic  of  French  verfe,  and 
the  fingle  circumftance  which  in  that  language  di- 
ftinguiihes  verfe  from  profe  :  and  yet  he  pretends 
not  to  fay,  that  it  hath  any  other  effed  but  to 
raife  furprife  ;  he  muft  mean  curiofity,  which  is 
done  by  fufpending  the  thought  during  the  pe*. 
riod,  and  bringing  it  out  entire  at  the  clofe.  This 
indeed  is  one  effed  of  inverfion  ;  but  neither  its 
fole  effed,  nor  even  that  which  is  the  mofi:  re- 
markable, as  is  made  evident  above.  But  waving 

cenfure, 

*  Reflexions  fur  la  poefie  Franf  oifc. 
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—The  firing  let  fly, 


Twang' djbort  andjharp,  like  the  fhriU  fwallow's  cry. 

OdyJJl'y,  xxi.  4^9. 

The  found  of  felling  trees  in  a  wood  : 

Loud  founds  the  ax,  redoubling  flrokes  on  ftrokes, 
On  all  fides  round  the  forell  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.     Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown, 
Then  ruJlUngy  crackling,  crajhlng,  thunder  down. 

Iliad,  xxiii.  144. 

But  when  loud  furges  lafh  the  founding  fhore, 
The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fhould  like  the  torrent  roar. 

Pope's  EJ/ay  on  Criiicifm,  369, 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  fcene  of  horror  forms, 
And  here  Charybdis  fiUs  the  deep  with  ftorms  : 
When  the  tide  ruflies  from  her  rumbling  caves. 
The  rough  rock  roars:  tumultuous  boil  the  waves. 

Pope. 

No  perfon  can  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  caufe  of 
this  beauty  :  it  is  obvioufly  that  of  imitation. 

That  there  is  any  other  natural  refemblance  of 
found  to  lignification,muftnot  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed. There  is  no  refemblance  of  found  to  motion, 
nor  of  found  to  fentiment.  We  are  however  apt 
to  be  deceived  by  artful  pronunciation  :  the  fame 
paflage  may  be  pronounced  in  many  different 
tones,  elevated  or  humble,  fweet  or  harfh,  briik 
or  melancholy,  fo  as  to  accord  with  the  thought 

or 
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or  fentiment :  fuch  concord  mull  be  dillinguiihed 
from  that  concord  between  found  and  fenfe,  which 
is  perceived  in  fome  expreffions  independent  of 
artful  pronunciation  :  the  latter  is  the  poet's  work; 
the  former  mud  be  attributed  to  the  reader.  An- 
other thing  contributes ftill more  to  the  deceit:  in 
language,  found  and  fenfe  being  intimately  con- 
neded,  the  properties  of  the  one  are  readily  com- 
municated to  the  other  ;  for  example,  the  quality 
of  grandeur,  of  fweetnefs,  or  of  melancholy,  tho' 
belonging  to  the  thought  folely,  is  transferred  to 
the  words,  which  by  that  means  refemble  in  ap- 
pearance the  thought  that  is  exprefled  by  them*. 
I  have  great  reafon  to  recommend  thefe  obferva- 
tions  to  the  reader,  confidering  how  inaccurately 
the  prefent  fubjedl  is  handled  by  critics :  not  one 
of  them  diftinguifhes  the  natural  refemblance  of 
found  and  fignification,  from  the  artificial  refem- 
blances  now  defcribed  ;  witnefs  Vida  in  particu- 
lar, who  in  a  very  long  paflage  has  given  very 
few  examples  but  what  are  of  the  latter  kind  f . 
That  there  may  be  a  refemblance  of  articulate 
founds  to  fome  that  are  not  articulate,  is  felf-evi- 
dent ;  and  that  in  fad  there  exifl  fuch  refemblan- 
ces  fuccefsfuUy  employed  by  writers  of  genius,  is 
clear  from  the  foregoing  examples,  and  from  ma- 
ny others  that  might  be  given.  But  we  may  fafe- 

*  See  chap.  2.  part  i.  feft.  5. 

t  Poet.  L.  3.  1.  365 454. 

Iv 
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ly  pronounce,  that  this  natural  refemblance  can 
be  carried  no  farther  :  the  objedls  of  the  different 
fenfes,  differ  fo  widely  from  each  other,  as  to  ex- 
clude any  refemblance  :  found  in  particular,  whe- 
ther articulate  or  inarticulate,  refembles  not  in 
any  degree  tafte,  fmell,  nor  motion  ;  and  as  little 
can  it  refemble  any  internal  fentiment,  feeling  or 
emotion.  But  muft  we  then  admit,  that  nothing 
but  found  can  be  imitated  by  found  ?  Taking  i- 
mitation  in  its  proper  fenfe,  as  importing  a  refem- 
blance between  two  objects,  the  proportion  muft 
be  admitted  :  and  yet  in  many  paffages  that  are 
not  defcriptive  of  found,  every  one  muft  be  fen- 
fible  of  a  peculiar  concord  between  the  found  of 
the  words  and  their  meaning.  As  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fad,  what  remains  is  to  inquire 
into  its  caufe. 

Refemblingcaufes  may  produce  effedls  that  have 
no  refemblance  ;  and  caufes  that  have  no  refem- 
blance may  produce  refembling  effeds.  A  magni- 
ficent building,  for  example,  refembles  not  in  any 
degree  an  heroic  adion ;  and  yet  the  emotions 
they  produce,  are  concordant,  and  bear  a  refem- 
blance to  each  other.  We  are  ftill  more  fenilble 
of  this  refemblance  in  a  fong,  when  the  mulic  is 
properly  adapted  to  the  fentiment :  there  is  no  re- 
femblance between  thought  and  found;  but  there 
is  the  ftrongeft  refemblance  between  the  emotion 
raifed  by  mufic  tender  and  pathetic,  and  that  rai- 
fed  by  the  complaint  of  an  unfuccefsful  lover.  Ap- 
plying 
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plying  this  obfervation  to  the  prefent  fubjed,  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  fome  inftances,  the  found  even  of  a 
lingle  word  makes  an  impreflion  refembling  that 
which  is  made  by  the  thing  it  fignifies :  witnefs 
the  word  runnings  compofed  of  two  fhort  fylla- 
bles  ;  and  more  remarkably  the  words  rapidity , 
impetuojity^  precipitation.  Brutal  manners  produce 
in  the  fpedlator  an  emotion  not  unlike  what  is 
produced  by  a  harfh  and  rough  found  ;  and  hence 
the  beauty  of  the  figurative  expreffion  rugged 
manners.  Again,  the  word  little,  being  pronoun- 
ced with  a  very  fmall  aperture  of  the  mouth,  has 
a  weak  and  faint  found,  which  makes  an  impref- 
fion  refembling  that  made  by  a  diminutive  objed. 
This  refemblance  of  effedls  is  Hill  more  remark- 
able where  a  number  of  words  are  conne6led  in  a 
period:  words  pronounced  in  fucceflion  make 
often  a  fir  on  g  impreflion  ;  and  when  this  impref- 
fionhappensto  accord  with  that  made  by  the  fenfe, 
we  are  fenfible  of  a  complex  emotion,  peculiarly 
pleafant ;  one  proceeding  from  the  fentiment,  and 
one  from  the  melody  or  found  of  the  words. 
But  the  chief  pleafure  proceeds  from  having  thefe 
two  concordant  emotions  combined  in  perfect:  har- 
mony, and  carried  on  in  the  mind  to  a  full  clofe  ^. 
Except  in  the  fingle  cafe  where  found  isdefcribed, 
all  the  examples  given  by  critics  of  fenfe  being 
imitated  in  found,  refolve  into  a  refemblance  of 

effeds : 

*  See  chap.  2 .  part  4. 
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efFedls  :  emotions  raifed  by  found  and  fignification 
may  have  a  refemblance  ;  but  found  itfelf  cannot 
have  a  refemblance  to  any  thing  but  found. 

Proceeding  now  to  particulars,  and  beginning 
with  thofe  cafes  where  the  emotions  have  the 
ftrongefl  refemblance,  I  obferve,  firft.  That  by  a 
number  of  fyllables  in  fucceffion,  an  emotion  is 
fometmies  raifed  extremely  fimilar  to  that  raifed 
by  fucceffive  motion ;  which  may  be  evident  even 
to  thofe  who  are  defedlive  in  taite,  from  the  fol- 
lowing fad,  that  the  term  movement  in  all  langua- 
ges is  equally  applied  to  both.  In  this  manner, 
fucceffive  motion,  fuch  as  walking,  running,  gal- 
loping, can  be  imitated  by  a  fucceffion  of  long  or 
fhort  fyllables,  or  by  a  due  mixture  of  both.  For 
example,  flow  motion  may  bejuftly  imitated  in  a 
verfe  where  long  fyllables  prevail ;  efpecially 
when  aided  by  a  flow  pronunciation. 

lUi  inter  fefe  magn^  vi  brachia  tollunt. 

Ceorg,  iv.  174. 

On  the  other  hand,  fwift  motion  is  imitated 
by  a  fucceffion  of  fliort  fyllables  : 

Quadrupedante  putrem  fonitu  quatit  ungula  campum. 

Again  : 

Radit  iter  Hquidum,  celeres  neque  commovet  alas. 

Thirdly,  A  line  compofed  of  monofyllables, 

makes 
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makes  an  impreflion,  by  the  frequency  of  its 
paufes,  fimilnr  to  what  is  made  by  laborious  in- 
terrupted motion : 

With  Kianj  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ftone. 

Odyjfey,  xi.  736. 

Firft  march  the  heavy  mules  fecurely  flow  ; 
O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  craggs,  o'er  rocks  they  go. 

lliady  xxiii.  138, 

Fourthly,  The  ilnpreirion  made  by  rough  founds 
in  fucceffion,  refembles  that  made  by  rough  or 
tumultuous  motion  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
preffion  of  fmooth  founds  refembles  that  of  gentle 
motion.  The  following  is  an  example  of  both. 

Two  craggy  rocks  projefting  to  the  main. 
The  roaring  wind's  tempeiluous  rage  rellrain ; 
Within,  the  waves  in  fofter  murmurs  glide. 
And  fhips  fecure  without  their  haulfers  ride. 

Another  example  of  the  latter  : 

Soft  is  the  ftrain  when  Zephyr  gently  blow3, 
And  the  fmooth  fbeam  in  fmoother  numbers  flows. 

EJpiy  on  Crit,  365. 

Fifthly,  Prolonged  motion  is  exprefled  in  an 
Alexandrine  line.  The  firft  example  fhall  be  of 
iflow  motion  prolonged. 

Vol.  II.  G  A 
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A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong ; 
That  like  a  wounded  fnake,  drags  its  flow  length  along. 

EJJ^ay  071  Cr'it.  356. 

The  next  example  is  of  forcible  motion  prolong- 
ed: 

The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 
Wide-rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the  ihore. 

Iliad ^  xiii.  1004^ 

The  laft  fhall  be  of  rapid  motion  prolonged  : 

Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 
FUes  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  Ikims  along  the  main. 

EJfay  on  Crit.  373. 

Again  fpeaking  pf  a  rock  torn  from  the  brow  oi 
a  mountain  : 

Still  gathering  force,  it  fmokes,  and  urg'd  amain. 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain! 

Iliad,  xiii,  197] 

Sixthly,  a  period  confiiling  moftly  of  long  fyl- 
lables,  that  is,  of  fyllables  pronounced  flow,  pro: 
duceth  an  emotion  refembling  faintly  that  whicl 
is  produced  by  gravity  and  folemnity.  HenceJ 
the  beauty  of  the  following  verfe  : 

Olli  fedato  refpondit  corde  Latinus. 

It  refembles  equally  an  objeft  that  is  iniipid  andj 
pnintereiling. 

Taedet 


I 
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Taedet  quotidianarum  hanim  formarum. 

-Terence y  Eunuchus,  a^  1.  fc.  3. 

Seventhly,  A  flow  fucceflion  of  ideas  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  that  belongs  equally  to  fettled  melan- 
pholy,  and  to  a  period  compofed  of  polyfyllables 
pronounced  flow  ;  and  hence  by  fimilarity  of  e- 
motions,  the  latter  is  imitative  of  the  former  : 

In  thofe  deep  folltudes,  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heav'nly  penlive  Contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-muling  melancholy  reigns, 

Pope^  Eloifa  to  Abelard, 

Eighthly,  A  long  fyllable  made  fhort,  or  a  fhort 
fy liable  made  long,  raifes,  by  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
nouncing contrary  to  cufliom,  a  feeling  fimilar  to 
that  of  hard  labour : 

When  Ajax  drives  fome  rock's  vajl  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow. 

BJJay  on  Crit.  37c. 

Ninthly,  Harfli  or  rough  words  pronounced 
with  difficulty,  excite  a  feeling  fimilar  to  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  labour  of  thought  to  a 
dull  writer  : 

Jufl  writes  to  make  his  barrennefs  appear. 

And  ftrains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year. 

Pope^s  epijlle  to  Dr  y^rbuthnot,  1. 1  81. 

I  fliall  clofe  with  one  example  more,  which  of 
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all  makes  the  fineft  figure.  In  the  firft  fedion 
mention  is  made  of  a  climax  in  found  ;  and  in  the 
/econd,  of  a  climax  in  fenfe.  It  belongs  to  the  pre-^ 
fent  fubjed  to  obferve,  that  when  thefe  coincide 
in  the  fame  paffage,  the  concordance  of  found  and 
fenfe  is  delightful :  the  reader  is  confcious  not 
only  of  pleafure  from  the  two  climaxes  feparately, 
but  of  an  additional  pleafure  from  their  concord- 
ance, and  from  finding  the  fenfe  fo  juflly  imitated 
by  the  found.  Iii  this  refped,  no  periods  are  more 
perfed  than  thofe  borrowed  from  Cicero  in  th^e 
firll  fedioi^. 

The  concord  between  fenfe  and  found  is  no'  lefs 
agreeable  in  what  may  be  termed  an  anticlimax^ 
where  the  progrefs  is  from  great  to  little  ;  for  this 
has  the  effed  to  make  diminutive  objeds  appeal 
ilill  more  diminutive.  Horace  affords  a  ftrikini 
example  : 

Parturiunt  montes,  nafcetur  rldiculus  mus. 

The  arrangement  here  is  fingularly  artful :  th^ 
firfl  place  is  occupied  by  the  verb,  which  is  th( 
capital  word  by  its  fenfe  as  well  as  found  :  th( 
clofe  is  referved  for  the  word  that  is  the  meanei 
in  fenfe  as  well  as  in  found.  And  it  mufl  not  b< 
overlooked,  that  the  refembling  founds  of  the  tw^ 
lafl  fyliables  give  a  ludicrous  air  to  the  whole. 

Reviewing  the  foregoing  examples,  it  appear^ 
to  me,  contrary  to  expedation,  that  in  paffrnj 
from  tJie  ftrongefl  refemblances  to  thofe  that  ad 
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fainter,  every  Itep  affords  additional  pleafure.  Re- 
newing the  experiment  again  and  again,  I  feel  no 
warering,  but  the  greatell  pleafure  conflantlj  from 
the  fainteft  refemblances.  And  yet  how  can  this 
be  ?  for  if  the  pleafure  lie  in  imitation,  mufl  not 
the  ftrongeft  refemblance  afford  the  greateft  plea- 
fure ?  From  this  vexing  dilemma  I  am  happily  re- 
lieved, by  reflecting  on  a  doctrine  eftabliihed  iii 
the  chapter  of  refemblance  and  contrail,  that  the 
pleafure  of  refemblance  is  the  greatefl,  where  it  is 
leaf!  expedled,  and  where  the  objedts  compared 
are  jn  their  capital  circumilances  widely  different. 
Nor  will  this  appear  furpriiing,  when  we  defcend 
to  familiar  examples.  It  raifeth  no  degree  of  w^on- 
der  to  find  the  moil  perfect  refemblance  betweeri 
two  eggs  of  the  fame  bird  :  it  is  more  rare  to  find 
fuch  refemblance  between  two  human  faces ;  and 
upon  that  account  fuch  an  appearance  raifes  fome 
degree  of  wonder  :  but  this  emotion  rifes  to  a  ftill 
greater  height,  when  we  find  in  a  pebble,  an  agate, 
or  other  natural  produftion,  any  refemblance  to 
a  tree  or  to  any  organifed  body.  We  cannot 
hefitate  a  moment,  in  applying  thefe  obfervations 
to  the  prefent  fubjedt :  what  occafion  of  wonder 
can  it  be  to  find  one  found  refembling  another, 
where  both  are  of  the  fame  kind  ?  it  is  not  fo  com- 
mon to  find  a  refemblance  between  an  articulate 
found  and  one  not  articulate  ;  which  accordingly 
affords  fome  flight  pleafure.  But  the  pleafure 
fwells  greatly,  when  w^e  employ  found  to  imitate 
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things  it  refembles  not  otherwife  than  by  the  ef- 
fects produced  in  the  mind. 

I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,that  to  complete 
the  refemblance  between  found  and  fenfe,  artful 
pronunciation  contributes  not  a  little.  Pronuncia- 
tion therefore  may  be  coniidered  as  a  branch  of 
the  prefent  fubjedl ;  and  with  fome  obfervations 
upon  it  the  fedlion  fhall  be  concluded. 

In  order  to  give  a  jufl  idea  of  pronunciation,  it 
mull  be  diftinguilhed  from  linging.  The  latter  is 
carried  on  by  notes,  requiring  each  of  them  a  dif- 
ferent aperture  of  the  windpipe  :  the  notes  pro- 
perly belonging,  to  the  former,  are  exprefled  by 
different  apertures  of  the  mouth,  without  varying 
the  aperture  of  the  windpipe.  This  however  doth 
not  hinder  pronunciation  to  borrow  from  finging, 
as  one  fometimes  is  naturally  led  to  do,  in  expref- 
flng  a  vehement  pafRon.  m 

In  reading,  as  in  linging,  there  is  a  key-note : 
above  this  note  the  voice  is  frequently  elevated,  to 
make  the  found  correfpond  to  the  elevation  of  the 
fubjedl :  but  the « mind  in  an  elevated  Hate,  is  dif- 
pofed  to  adion ;  therefore,  in  order  to  a  reft,  it 
muft  be  brought  down  to  the  key-note.  Hence 
the  term  cadence,  ^ 

The  only  general  rule  that  can  be  given  for  di-^ 
redling  the  pronunciation,  is,  To  found  the  words 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  things  they  lig- 
nify.     In  pronouncing  words  lignifying  what  is 
elevated,  the  voice  ought  to  beraifed  above  its  ordi-j 
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nary  tone ;  and  words  fignifying  dejedionof  mind, 
ought  to  be  pronounced  in  a  low  note.  To  imitate 
a  ftern  and  impetuous  paflion,  the  words  ought  to 
be  pronounced  rough  and  loud  ;  a  fweet  and  kind- 
ly paffion,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  imitated 
by  a  foft  and  melodious  tone  of  voice  :  in  Dry- 
den's  ode  o^  Alexander'' sfeajl,  the  line  Fain,  fain, 
fain,  fain,  reprefents  a  gradual  finking  of  the 
mind  ;  and  therefore  is  pronounced  with  a  fall- 
ing voice  by  every  one  of  tafte,  without  inftruc- 
tion.  In  general,  words  that  make  the  greateil 
figure  ought  to  be  marked  with  a  peculiar  empha- 
fis.  Another  circumftance  contributes  to  the  re- 
femblance  between  fenfe  and  found,  which  is  flow 
or  quick  pronunciation  :  for  though  the  length 
or  fhortnefs  of  the  fyllables  with  relation  to  each 
other,  be  in  profe  afcertained  in  fome  meafure, 
and  in  verfe  accurately  ;  yet,  taking  a  whole  line 
or  period  together,  it  may  be  pronounced  flow  or 
fafl:.  A  period  accordingly  ought  to  be  pronoun- 
ced flow,  when  it  exprefles  what  is  folemn  or  deli- 
berate ;  and  ought  to  be  pronounced  quick,  when 
it  exprefles  what  is  brilk,  lively,  or  impetuous. 

The  art  of  pronouncing  with  propriety  and 
grace,  being  intended  to  make  the  found  an  echo 
to  the  fenfe,  fcarce  admits  of  any  other  general 
rule  than  that  above  mentioned.  It  may  indeed 
be  branched  out  into  many  particular  rules  and 
obfervations  :  but  without  much  fuccefs  ;  becaufe 
no  language  furniflieth  words  to  fignify  the  diffe- 
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rent  degrees  of  high  and  low,  loud  and  foft,  fail 
and  flow.  Before  thefe  differences  can  be  made 
the  fubjed:  of  regular  inftrudUon,  notes  muft  be 
invented,  refembling  thofe  employ'd  in  mulic.  We. 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  Greece  every  tra- 
gedy was  accompanied  with  fuch  notes,  in  order 
to  afcertain  the  pronunciation  ;  but  the  modems 
hitherto  have  not  thought  of  this  refinement.  Ci- 
cero indeed  *,  without  the  help  of  notes,  pretends 
to  give  rules  for  afcertaining  the  various  tones  of 
voice  that  are  proper  in  expreffing  the  different 
paffions  ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  in 
this  attempt  he  hath  exhaufted  the  whole  power 
of  language.  At  the  fame  time,  every  perfon  ot 
difcernment  will  perceive,  that  thefe  rules  avail 
little  in  point  of  inftrudlion  :  the  very  words  he 
employs,  are  not  intelligible,  except  to  thofe  who 
beforehand  are  acquainted  with  the  fubjed. 

To  vary  the  fcene  a  little,  I  propofe  to  clofe 
with  a  flight  comparifon,  between  linging  and  pro- 
nouncing. In  this  comparifon,  the  five  following 
circumftances  relative  to  articulate  found,  muft  be 
kept  in  view,  i  ft,  A  found  or  fy liable  is  harfli  or 
fmooth.  2d,  It  is  long  or  fhort.  3d,  It  is  pro- 
nounced high  or  low.  4th,  It  is  pronounced 
loud  or  foft*  And,  laftly,  A  number  of  words  in 
fucceffion,  conftituting  a  period  or  member  of  a 
period,  are  pronounced  flow  or  quick.     Of  thefe- 
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five  the  firfl  depending  on  the  component  letters, 
and  the  fecond  being  afcertained  by  cuflom,  ad- 
mit not  any  variety  in  pronouncing.  The  three 
lail  are  arbitrary,  depending  on  the  will  of  the 
perfon  who  pronounces ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
artful  management  of  thefe  that  juft  pronunciation 
conlills.  With  refped:  to  the  firfl  circumflance, 
mufic  has  evidently  the  advantage ;  for  all  its  notes 
are  agreeable  to  the  ear  ;  which  is  not  always  the 
cafe  of  articulate  founds.  With  refped:  to  the  fe- 
cond, long  and  Ihort  fyllables  varioully  combined, 
produce  a  great  variety  of  feet;  yet  far  inferior  to 
the  variety  that  is  found  in  the  multiplied  com- 
binations of  muiical  notes.  With  refpecS  to  high 
and  low  notes,  pronunciation  is  Hill  more  inferior 
to  finging ;  for  it  is  obferved  by  Dionylius  of 
HalicarnalTus  *,  that  in  pronouncing,  i,  e.  without 
altering  the  aperture  of  the  windpipe,  the  voice  is 
confined  within  three  notes  and  a  half:  finging 
has  a  much  greater  compafs.  With  refpedl  to  the 
two  lafi;  circumfi:ances,  pronunciation  equals  fing- 
ing. 

In  this  chapter,  I  have  mentioned  none  of  the 
"beauties  of  language  but  what  arife  from  words 
taken  in  their  proper  fenfe.  Beauties  that  depend 
on  the  metaphorical  and  figurative  power  of 
words,  are  referved  to  be  treated  chap.  20. 

SECT. 

♦  De  ftruiStura  oratloms,  fe6l.  ^ 
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SECT.     IV. 


VERSIFICATION, 


THE  mulic  of  verfe,  though  handled  by  every 
grammarian,  merits  more  attention  than  it 
has  been  honoured  with.  It  is  a  fubjed:  intimate- 
ly connected  with  human  nature  ;  and  to  explain 
it  thoroughly,  feveral  nice  and  delicate  feelings 
A  muft  be  employ'd.     But  before  entering  upon  it, 
I  we  muft  fee  what  verfe  is,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
I  what  mark  it  is  diftinguiihed  from  profe  ;  a  point 
*  not  fo  eafy  as  may  at  firft  be  apprehended.     It  is 
true,  that  the  conftrudlion  of  verfe  is  governed  by 
precife  rules  ;  whereas  profe  is  more  loofe,  and 
fcarce  fubjedled  to  any  rules.     But  are  the  many 
who  have  no  rules,  left  without  means  tO  make 
the  diftindtion  ?    and  even  with  refpedl  to  the 
learned,  muft  they  apply  the  rule  before  they  can 
with  certainty  pronounce  whether  the  compolition 
be  profe  or  verfe  ?  This  will  hardly  be  maintained  ; 
and  therefore  inftead  of  rules,  the  ear  muft  be 
appealed  to  as  the  proper  judge.     But  by  what 
mark  does  the  ear  diftinguifti  verfe  from  profe  ? 
The  proper  and  fatisfadory  anfwer  is,  That  thefe 
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make  different  impreflions  upon  every  one  who 
hath  an  ear.  This  advances  us  one  ftep  in  our 
inquiry. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  verfe  and  profe 
make  upon  the  ear  different  impreflions  ;  nothing 
remains  but  to  explain  this  difference,  and  to  af- 
fign  its  caufe.  To  this  end,  I  call  to  my  aid,  an 
obfervation  made  above  upon  the  found  of  words, 
that  they  are  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  wheii 
compofed  of  long  and  Ihort  fyllables,  than  when 
all  the  fyllables  are  of  the  fame  fort :  a  continued 
found  in  the  fame  tone,  makes  not  a  muiical  im- 
preflion :  the  fame  note  fucceflively  renewed  by 
intervals,  is  more  agreeable  ;  but  ftill  makes  not 
a  mufical  impreflion.  To  produce  that  impreflion, 
variety  is  neceffary  as  well  as  number  :  the  fuccef- 
five  founds  or  fyllables,  mufl:  be  fome  of  them 
long,  fome  of  them  fhort ;  and  if  alfo  high  and 
low,  the  mulic  is  the  more  perfe6t.  The  muiical 
impreflion  made  by  a  period  confifting  of  long 
and  fliort  fyllables  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  is 
what  the  Greeks  call  rhyth?nus,  the  Latins  nume- 
TMS,  and  we  melody  or  meafure,  Cicero  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  one  continued  found  there  is  no 
melody  :  "  Numerus  in  continuatione  nullus  eft." 
But  in  what  follows  he  is  wide  of  the  truth,  if  by 
numerus  he  means  melody  or  mufical  meafure  : 
"  Diftindlio,  et  aequalium  et  faepe  variorum  in- 
*'  tervallorum  percuflio,  numerum  conficit ;  quem 
"  in  cadentibus  guttis,  quod  intervallis  diftin- 

"  guuntur. 
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THE  mufic  of  verfe,  though  handled  by  every 
grammarian,  merits  more  attention  than  it 
has  been  honoured  with.  It  is  a  fubjedl  intimate- 
ly conneded  with  human  nature  ;  and  to  explain, 
it  thoroughly,  feveral  nice  and  delicate  feelings 
mull  be  employed.  But  before  entering  upon  itj^^ 
we  muft  fee  what  verfe  is,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
what  mark  it  is  dillinguilhed  from  profe  ;  a  point 
not  fo  eafy  as  may  at  firft  be  apprehended.  It  is 
true,  that  the  conftrudlion  of  verfe  is  governed  by 
precife  rules  ;  whereas  profe  is  more  loofe,  and 
fcarce'fubjedled  to  any  rules.  But  are  the  many 
who  have  no  rules,  left  without  means  to  make 
the  diftindtion  ?  and  even  with  refpedt  to  the 
learned,  mult  they  apply  the  rule  before  they  can 
with  certainty  pronounce  whether  the  compofition 
be  profe  or  verfe  ?  This  will  hardly  be  maintained  ; 
and  therefore  inftead  of  rules,  the  ear  muft  be 
appealed  to  as  the  proper  judge.  But  by  what 
mark  does  the  ear  diftinguifh  verfe  from  profe  ? 
The  proper  and  fatisfadtory  anfwer  is,  That  thefe 
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make  different  impreflions  upon  every  one  who 
hath  an  ear.  This  advances  us  one  ftep  in  our 
inquiry. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  verfe  and  profe 
make  upon  the  ear  different  impreflions  ;  nothing 
remains  but  to  explain  this  difference,  and  to  af- 
iign  its  caufe.  To  this  end,  I  call  to  my  aid,  ah 
obfervation  made  above  upon  the  found  of  words, 
that  they  are  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  when 
compofed  of  long  and  Ihort  fyllables,  than  when 
all  the  fyllables  are  of  the  fame  fort :  a  continued 
found  in  the  fame  tone,  makes  not  a  mufical  im- 
preffion :  the  fame  note  fucceflively  renewed  by 
intervals,  is  more  agreeable  ;  but  flill  makes  not 
a  mufical  impreffion.  To  produce  that  impreflion, 
variety  is  necelfary  as  well  as  number  :  the  fuccef- 
five  founds  or  fyllables,  muft  be  fome  of  them 
long,  fome  of  them  fhort ;  and  if  alfo  high  and 
low,  the  mulic  is  the  more  perfect.  The  mufical 
impreflion  made  by  a  period  confifting  of  long 
and  fliort  fyllables  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  is 
what  the  Greeks  call  rhythtiius,  the  Latins  nume- 
r.us,  aiid  we  melody  or  meafure,  Cicero  juftly  ob- 
lerves,  that  in  one  continued  found  there  is  no 
melody  :  "  Numerus  in  continuatione  nullus  eft." 
But  in  what  follows  he  is  wide  of  the  truth,  if  by 
numerus  he  means  melody  or  mufical  meafure : 
"  Diftindlio,  et  aequalium  et  faepe  variorum  in- 
**  tervallorum  percullio,  numerum  conficit ;  quern 
"  in  cadcntibus  guttis,  quod  intervallis  diftin- 
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"  guuntur,  notare  pofTumus."  Falling  drops, 
whether  with  equal  or  unequal  intervals,  are  cer- 
tainly not  mulic  :  we  are  not  feniible  of  a  muiical 
impreffion  but  in  a  fucceffion  of  long  and  fhort 
notes.  And  this  alfo  was  probably  the  opinion  of 
the  author  cited,  tho'  his  expreflion  be  a  little  un- 
guarded *. 

It  will  probably  occur,  that  melody,  if  it  de- 
pend on  long  and  fhort  fyllables  combined  in  a 
fentence,  may  be  found  in  profe  as  well  as  in 
verfe  ;  confideringefpecially,  that  in  both,  parti- 
cular words  are  accented  or  pronounced  in  a 
higher  tone  than  the  reft  ;  and  therefore  that 
verfe  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  profe  by  melo- 
dy merely.  The  obfcrvation  is  juft ;  and  it  follows, 
that  the  diftindion  between  them,  iince  it  depends 
not  fingly  on  melody,  muft  arife  from  the  differ- 
ence of  the  melody  :  which  is  precifely  the  cafe  ^ 
tho*  that  difference  cannot  with  any  accuracy  be 
explained  in  words ;  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that 
verfe  is  more  muiical  than  profe,  and  its  melody 
more  perfedt.     The  difference  between  verfe  and 

profe, 

*  From  this  paflage,  however,  we  difcover  the  etymology 
of  the  Latin  term  for  mufical  impreffion.  Every  one  being 
fenfible  that  there  is  no  mufic  in  a  continued  found  j  the  firft 
inquiries  were  probably  carried  no  farther  than  to  difcover, 
that  to  produce  a  mufical  impreffion  a  number  of  founds  is 
neceflary  ;  and  mufical  Impreffion  obtained  the  name  of  n«- 
merus,  before  it  was  clearly  afccrt^ined,  that  variety  is  uc 
ceffary  as  well  as  nun^ber. 
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profe,  refembles  the  difference,  in  mufic  properly 
fo  called,  between  the  fong  and  the  recitative  :  and 
the  refemblance  is  not  the  leaft  complete,  tliat  thefe 
differences,  like  the  fhades  of  colours,  approxi- 
mate fometimes  fo  nearly  as  fcarce  to  be  difcerni- 
ble  :  the  melody  of  a  recitative  approaches  fome- 
times to  that  of  a  fong  ;  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
degenerates  fometimes  to  that  of  a  recitative. 
Nothing  is  more  dillinguifhable  from  profe,  than 
the  bulk  of  Virgil's  Hexameters :  many  of  thofe 
compofed  by  Horace,  are  very  little  removed  from 
profe  :  Sapphic  verfe  has  a  very  fenlible  melody  : 
'that,  on  the  other  hand,  of  an  Iambic,  is  extreme- 
ly faint  *. 

This  more  perfect  melody  of  articulate  founds, 
is  what  diflinguifheth  verfe  from  profe.  Verfe  is 
fubjedled  to  certain  inflexible  laws ;  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  component  fyllables  being  af- 
certained,  and  in  fome  meafure  the  order  of  fuc- 
ceflion.  Such  reftraint  makes  it  a  matter  of  dif- 
ficulty to  compofe  in  verfe  ;  a  difficulty  that  is  not 
to  be  fur  mounted  but  by  a  peculiar  genius.  Ule- 
ful  lelTons  convey' d  to  us  in  verfe,  are  agreeable 
by  the  union  of  mufic  with  infl:rud:ion  :  but  are 

we 

*  Mufic,  properly  fo  called,  Is  analyfed  Into  melody  and  har- 
mony.  A  fucceflion  of  founds  (b  as  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  conflltutes  melody  :  harmony  arifes  from  co-exifting 
founds.  Verfe  therefore  can  only  reach  melody,  and  not  har- 
mony. 
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we  for  that  reafon  to  reje6l  knowledge  offered  in 
a  plainer  drefs  ?  That  would  be  ridiculous :  for 
knowledge  is  of  intrinfic  merit,  independent  of 
the  means  of  acquifition  ;  and  there  are  many, 
not  lefs  capable  than  willing  to  inltrudl  us,  who 
have  no  genius  for  verfe.  Hence  the  ufe  of  profe  ; 
which,  for  the  reafon  now  given,  is  not  confined 
to  precife  rules.  There  belongs  to  it,  a  certain 
melody  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  ought  to  be  the 
aim  of  every  writer;  but  for  fucceeding  in  it,  prac- 
tice is  necelTary  more  than  genius.  Nor  do  we 
rigidly  infill  for  melodious  profe  :  provided  the 
work  convey  inflrudlion,  its  chief  end,  we  are  the 
lefs  folicitous  about  its  drefs. 

Having  afcertained  the  nature  and  limits  of  our 
fubje61:,  I  proceed  to  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regu-r 
lated.  Thefe  would  be  endlefs,  were  verfe  of  all 
different  kinds  to  be  taken  under  coniideration.  I 
propofe  therefore  to  confine  the  inquiry,  to  Latin 
or  Greek  Hexameter,  and  to  French  and  Englifh 
Heroic  verfe ;  which  perhaps  may  carry  me  far- 
ther than  the  reader  will  choofe  to  follow.  The  ob- 
fervations  I  Ihall  have  occafion  to  make,  will  at 
any  rate  be  fufficierit  fqr  a  fpecimen  ;  and  thefe, 
with  proper  variations,  may  eafily  be  transferred 
to  the  compofition  of  other  forts  of  verfe. 

Before  I  enter  upon  particulars,  it  mufl  be  pre- 
mifed  in  general,  that  to  verfe  of  every  kind,  five 
things  are  of  importance,     ifl,  The  number  of 
fyllables  that  compofe  a  verfe  line.     2d,  The  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  lengths  of  fyllables,  /.  e,  the  difference  of 
time  taken  in  pronouncing.     3d,  The  arrange- 
ment of  thefe  fyllables  combined  in  words.     4th, 
The  paufes  or  Hops  in  pronouncing.     5  th,  The 
pronouncing  fyllables  in  a  high  or  a  low  tone.  The 
three   firft   mentioned  are  obvioufly  elTential  to 
verfe  :  if  any  of  them  be  wanting,  there  cannot  be 
that  higher  degree  of  melody  which  diftinguifheth 
verfe  from  profe.     To  give  a  juil   notion  of  the 
fourth,  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  paufes  are  necef- 
fary  for  three  different  purpofes  :  one,  to  ijeparate 
periods,  and  members  of  the  fame  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  fenfe  ;  another,  to  improve  the  melody 
of  verfe  ;  and  the  laft,  to  afford  opportunity  for 
drawing  breath  in  reading.     A  paufe  of  the  firil 
kind  is  variable,  being  long  or  fhort,  frequent  or 
lefs  frequent,  as  the  fenfe  requires.     A  paufe  of 
the  fecond  kind,  being  determined  by  the  melody, 
is  in  no  degree  arbitrary.     The  laft  fort  is  in  a 
meafure  arbitrary,    depending    on    the   reader's 
command  of  breath.    But  as  one  cannot  read  with 
grace,  unlefs,  for  drawing  breath,  opportunity  be 
taken  of  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe  or  in  the  melody, 
this  paufe  ought  never  to  be  diftinguilhed  from 
the  others ;  and  for  that  reafon  fhall  be  laid  a- 
lide.     With  refpedl  then  to  the  paufes  of  fenfe 
and  of  melody,   it  may  be  affirmed  without  heli- 
tation,  that  their  coincidence  in  verfe  is  a  capital 
beauty  :  but  as  it  cannot  be  expeded,  in  a  long 
work  efpecially,  that  every  line  Ihould  be  fo  per- 

fed  ; 
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feci ;  v/e  fliall  afterward  have  occafion  to  fee,  that 
the  paufe  neceffary  for  the  fenfe  muft  often,  in 
fome  degree,  he  facrificed  to  the  verfe-paufe,  and 
the  latter  fometimes  to  the  former. 

The  pronouncing  fyllables  in  a  high  or  low- 
tone,  contributes  alfo  to  melody.       In  reading 
whether  verfe  or  profe,  a  certain  tone  is  aiTumed, 
which  may  be  called  the  key-note ;  and  in  that 
tone  the  bulk  of  the  words  are  founded.     Some- 
times to  humour  the  fenfe,  and  fometimes  the  me- 
lody, a  particular  fy liable  is  founded  in  a  higher 
tone  ;  and  this  is  termed  accenting  a  fyllable^  or 
gracing  it  with  an  accent.     Oppofed  to  the  ac- 
cent, is  the  cadence,  which  I  have  not  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  requilites  of  verfe,becaufeit  is  entirely 
regulated  by  the  fenfe,  and  hath  no  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  verfe.  The  cadence  is  a  falling  of  the  voice 
below  the  key-note  at  the  clofe  of  every  period  ; 
and  fo  little  is  it  effential  to  verfe,  that  in  correal 
reading  the  final  fyllable  of  every  line  is  accented, 
that  fyllable  only  excepted  with  clofes  the  period, 
where  the  fenfe  requires  a  cadence.     The  reader 
may  be  fatisfied  of  this  by  experiments ;  and  for 
that  purpofe  I  recommend  to  him  the  Kape  of  the 
Lock,  which,  in  point  of  verfification,  is  the  moil 
complete  performance  in  the  Englifh  language. 
Let  him  confult  in  a  particular  period  canto  2.  be- 
ginning at  line  47.  and  clofed  line  52.  with  the 
word  gay^  whicli  only  of  the  whole  final  fyllables 
is  pronounced  with  a  cadence.  He  may  alfo  exa- 
mine 
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mine  another  period  in  the  5th  canto  which  runs 
from  line  45.  to  line  52. 

Tho'  the  five  requifites  above  mentioned,  enter 
the  compofition  of  every  fpecies  of  verfe,  they  are 
however  governed  by  different  rules,  peculiar  to 
each  fpecies.  Upon  quantity  only,  one  general 
obfervation  may  be  premifed,  becaufe  it  is  appli- 
cable to  every  fpecies  of  verfe.  That  fyllables,  with 
refpect  to  the  time  taken  in  pronouncing,  are  long 
or  fhort ,  two  ihort  fyllables,  with  refpedl  to  time, 
being  precifely  equal  to  a  long  one.  Thefe  two 
lengths  are  elTential  to  verfe  of  all  kinds ;  and  to 
no  verfe,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  a  greater  variety  of 
time  necelTary  in  pronouncing  fyllables.  The  voice 
indeed  is  frequently  made  to  reft  longer  than  ufual 
upon  a  word  that  bears  an  important  fignification ; 
but  this  is  done  to  humour  the  fenfe,  and  is  not 
neceflary  for  melody.  A  thing  not  more  necef- 
fary  for  melody  occurs  with  refpedt  to  accenting, 
limilar  to  that  now  mentioned :  A  word  fignifying 
any  thing  humble,  low,  or  dejeded,  is  naturally, 
in  profe,  as  well  as  in  verfe,  pronounced  in  a  tone 
below  the  key-note. 

We  are  now  fufficiently  prepared  for  particu- 
lars ;  beginning  with  Latin  or  Greek  Hexameter, 
which  are  the  fame.  What  I  have  to  obferve  up- 
on this  fpecies  of  verfe,  will  come  under  the  four 
following  heads ;  number,  arrangement,  paufe, 
and  accent :  For  as  to  quantity,  what  is  obferved 
above  may  fuffice. 

Vol.  II.  H  Hexameter 
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Hexameter  lines,  as  to  time,  are  all  of  the  fame 
length ;  being  equivalent  to  the  time  taken  in  pro 
nouncing  twelve  long  fyllables  or  twenty-fou 
Ihort.  An  Hexameter  line  may  coniift  of  feven 
teen  fyllables  ;  and  when  regular  and  not  Spo 
diac,  it  never  has  fewer  than  thirteen  :  whenc 
it  follows,  that  v^here  the  fyllables  are  many,  th 
plurality  muft  be  Ihort ;  w^here  few,  the  plurali 
ty  muft  be  long. 

This  line  is  fufceptible  of  much  variety  as  to  th 
fucceffion  of  long  and  fliort  fyllables.  It  is  how- 
ever fubjeded  to  laws  that  confine  its  variety  w^ith- 
in  certain  limits :  and  for  afcertaining  thefe  limits, 
grammarians  have  invented  a  rule  by  Dadlyles  and 
Spondees,  which  they  denominate /d'd'^  One  at 
firft  view  is  led  to  think,  that  thefe  feet  are  alfo 
intended  to  regulate  the  pronunciation  :  which  is 
far  from  being  the  cafe  ;  for  were  one  to  pro- 
nounce according  to  thefe  feet,  the  melody  of 
Hexameter  line  would  be  deftroyed,  or  at  beft 
much  inferior  to  what  it  is  when  properly  pro' 
nounced  *.  Thefe  feet  muft  be  confined  to  regu- 
late 


:i 


*  After  giving  fome  attention  to  this  fubjed,  and  weigh- 
ing deliberately  every  clrcumflance,  I  was  neceifarily  led  to 
the  foregoing  conclufion,  That  the  Dadyle  and  Spondee 
are  no  other  than  artificial  meafures,  invented  for  trying 
the  accuracy  of  compofition.  Repeated  experiments  have 
convinced  me,  that  though  the  fenfe  fhould  be  neglected, 
an  Hexam-ter  line  read  by  Dadyles  and  Spondees  will 
not  be  melodious.     And  the  compofition  of  an  Hexametei 

lia< 
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late  the  arrangement,  tor  they  ^erve  no  other  pur- 
pofe.  They  are  withal  fo  artificiarand  complex, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  fubftitute  in  their  ftead,  o- 
ther  rules  more  fimple  and  of  more  eafy  applica- 
tion ;  for  example,  the  following,  ifl.  The  line 
muft  always  commence  with  a  long  fyllable,  and 

clofe 

line  demonftrates  this  to  be  true,  without  neceffity  of  an 
experiment  j  for,  as  will  appear  afterward,  there  muft  al- 
ways, in  this  line,  be  a  capital  paufe  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
long  fyllabie,  reckoning,  as  above,  two  fhort  for  one  long ; 
and  when  we  meafurc  this  line  by  Daftyles  and  Spondees, 
the  paufe  now  mentioned  divides  always  a  DaclyIe,;j..or 
a  Spondee,  without  once  falling  in  after  either  of  thefe 
feet.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if  a  line  be  pronounced  as 
it  is  fcanned,  by  Dadtyles  and  Spondees,  the  paufe  muft  ut- 
terly be  negleded  j  which  deftroys  the  melody,  becaufe 
this  paufe  is  eflential  to  the  melody  of  an  Hexameter  verfe. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  melody  be  prefervcd  by  making 
that  paufe,  the  pronouncing  by  Da<5^yles  or  Spondees  muft 
be  abandoned. 

What  has  led  grammarians  into  the  ufe  of  Dad1:yles  and 
Spondees,  feems  not  beyond  the  reach  of  conje(n:ure.  To 
produce  melody,  the  Dadyle  and  the  Spondee,  which  clofe 
every  Hexameter  line,  muft  be  diftindly  exprefled  in  the 
pronunciation.  This  difcovery,  joined  with  another,  that 
the  foregoing  part  of  the  verfe  could  be  meafured  by  the 
fame  feet,  probably  led  grammarians  to  adopt  thefe  artifi- 
cial meafures,  and  perhaps  raflily  to  conclude,  that  the  pro- 
nunciat  ion  is  direcfled  by  thefe  feet  as  the  compofition  is  : 
the  Dad^yle  and  the  Spondee  at  the  clofe,  ferve  indeed  to 
regulate  the  pronunciation  as  well  as  the  compofition  j  but 
n'the  foregoing  part  of  the  line,  they  regulate  the  compo- 
fitioa  only,  not  the  pronunciation. 

H  2  If 
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clofe  with  two  long  preceded  by  two  fhort.  2d, 
More  than  two  fnort  can  never  be  found  together, 
nor  fewer  than  two.  And,  3d,  Two  long  fylla- 
bles  which  have  been  preceded  by  two  fhort,  can- 
not alfo  be  followed  by  two  fhort.  Thefe  few  rules 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  a  Hexameter  line,  with 
relation  to  order  or  arrangement.  To  thefe  again 
a  lingle  rule  may  be  fubllituted,  for  which  I  have 
a  Hill  greater  relifh,  as  it  regulates  more  affirma- 
tively the  conftrudion  of  every  part.  That  I  may 
put  this  rule  intq  words  with  perfpicuity,  I  take 
hint  from  the  twelve  long  fyllables  that  compofi 
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If  we  muft  have  feet  in  verfe  to  regulate  the  pronunciation 
and  confequently  the  melody,  thefe  feet  muft  be  determi* 
ned  by  the  paufes.  All  the  fyllables  interje(5^ed  between 
two  paufes  ou^ht  to  be  deemed  one  mufical  foot  j  becaufe, 
to  preierve  the  melody,  they  mufl:  all  be  pronounced  to- 
gether, without  any  flop.  And  therefore,  whatever  num- 
ber there  are  of  paufes  in  a  Hexameter  line,  the  parts  int( 
which  it  is  divided  by  thefe  paufes,  make  jufl  fo  many  mui 
fical  feet. 

Connexion  obliges  me  here  to  anticipate,  and  to  obferve,^ 
that  the  famedoc^^rine  is  applicable  to  Englifh  heroic  verfe. 
Confidering  its  compofition  merely,  it  is  of  two  kind? ;  one 
compofed  of  five  Iambi  ;  and  one  of  a  Trochaeus  followed 
by  four  Iambi  :  but  thefe  feet  afford  no  rule  for  pronoun- 
cing j  the  mufical  feet  being  obvioufly  thofe  parts  of  the  line 
that  are  interje(fled  between  two  paufes.  To  bring  out  the 
melody,  thefe  feet  mufl:  be  exprefTed  in  the  pronunciation  ; 
or,  which  comes  to  the  fame,  the  pronunciation  muft  be  di- 
retfied  by  the  paufes,  without  regard  to  the  Iambus  or  Tro^ 
chaeus. 
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an  Hexameter  line,  to  divide  it  into  twelve  equal 
parts  or  portions,  being  each  of  them  one  long 
fjllable  or  two  fhort.  A  portion  being  thus  defi- 
ned, I  proceed  to  the  rule.  The  ill:,  3d,  5th, 
7th,  9th,  Tith,  and  12th  portions,  mull  each  of 
them  be  one  long  fy liable  ;  the  loth  muft  always 
be  two  fhort  fyllables  ;  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  and  8th, 
may  either  be  one  long  or  two  fhort.  Or  to  ex- 
prefs  the  thing  (till  more  curtly,  The  2d,  4th,  6th, 
and  8th  portions  may  be  one  long  fyllable  or  two 
fhort ;  the  i  oth  mufl  be  two  fliort  fy llables  ;  all 
the  reft  muft  confift  each  of  one  long  fyllable. 
This  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  an  Hexameter 
line,  and  comprehends  all  the  combinations  of 
Dadyles  and  Spondees  that  this  line  admits. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  paufe.  At  the  end 
of  every  Hexameter  line,  every  one  muft  be  fen- 
lible  of  a  complete  clofe  or  full  paufe  ;  the  caufe 
of  which  follows.  The  two  long  fyllables  pre- 
ceded by  two  fhort,  which  always  clofe  an  Hexa- 
meter line,  are  a  fine  preparation  for  a  paufe  : 
for  long  fyllables,  or  fyllables  pronounced  flow, 
refembling  a  flow  and  languid  motion,  tending 
to  reft,  naturally  incline  the  mind  to  reft,  or  to 
paufe  ;  and  to  this  inclination  the  two  prece- 
ding fhort  fyllables  contribute,  which  by  con- 
traft,  make  the  flow  pronunciation  of  the  final 
fyllables  the  more  confpicuous.  Befide  this  com- 
plete clofe  or  full  paufe  at  the  end,  others  are  al- 

H  3  fo 
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fo  requiiite  for  the  fake  of  melody  ;  of  which 
difcover  two  clearly,  and  perhaps  there  may  b( 
more.  The  longed  and  moft  remarkable,  fuc- 
ceeds  the  5th  portion  :  the  other,  which,  being' 
Ihorter  and  more  faint,  may  be  called  the  femu 
paufe,  fucceeds  the  8th  portion.  So  ftriking  is  the 
paufe  firfl  mentioned,  as  to  be  diftinguifhed  even 
by  the  rudeft  ear  :  the  monkilh  rhymes  are  evi- 
dently built  upon  it ;  in  which  by  an  invariable 
rule,  the  final  word  always  chimes  with  that 
which  immediately  precedes  the  faid  paufe : 

De  plan6hi  cudo  ||  metnim  cum  carmine  nudo 
Mingere  cum  bumbis  j]  res  eft  faluberrima  lumbis. 

The  difference  of  time  in  the  paufe  and  femi- 
paufe,  occalions  another  difference  no  lefs  remark- 
able ;  that  it  is  lawful  to  divide  a  word  by  a  femi- 
paufe,  but  never  by  a  paufe,  the  bad  effedt  of 
which  is  fenfibly  felt  in  the  following  examples^ 

ElRifus  labor,  at  ||  que  inmitis  rupta  Tyranni 

Again  : 

Obfervans  nido  im  1|  plumes  detraxit ;  at  ilia 

Again : 

Loricam  quam  De  ||  moleo  detraxerat  ipfe 

The 
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The  dividing  a  word  by  a  femipaufe  has  not  the 
fame  bad  efled; : 

Jamque  pedem  referens  ||  cafus  e|vaferat  omnes. 

Again  : 

Qualis  populea  ||  moerens  Philo|niela  fub  umbra 

Again : 

Ludere  que  vellem  ||  calamo  per|mifit  agrefti 

Lines,  however,  where  words  are  left  entire, 
without  being  divided  even  by  a  femipaufe,  run 
by  that  means  much  the  more  fweetly  : 

Nee  gemere  aerea  ||  ceflabit  |  turtur  ab  ulmo. 
Again : 

Quadrupedante  putrem  ||  fonitu  quatit  |  ungula  campum. 
Again  : 

Eurydicen  toto  ||  re£erebant  |  llumine  ripas. 

The  reafon  of  thefe  obfervations  will  be  evident 
upon  the  llighteft  refledlion.  Between  things  fo 
intimately  connedled  in  reading  aloud,  as  are 
fenfe  and  found,  every  degree  of  difcord  is  un- 
pleafant :  and  for  that  reafon,  it  is  a  matter  of 
/importance,  to  make  the  mulical  paufes  coincide 

H4  ^ 
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as  much  as  poffible  with  thofe  of  fenfe ;  which  is 
requ  ill  te,  more  efpecially,  withrefpedl  to  thepaufeJ 
a  deviation  from  the  rule  being  lefs  remarkable  inj 
a  femipaufe.  Confidering  the  matter  as  to  melodyj 
folely,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  paufes  be  at 
the  end  of  words  or  in  the  middle  ;  but  when  we 
carry  the  fenfe  along,  it  is  difagreeable  to  find  a 
word  fplit  into  two  by  a  paufe,  as  if  there  were 
really  two  words :  and  though  the  difagreeablenefs 
here  be  connedled  with  the  fenfe  only,  it  is  by  an 
eafy  tranfition  of  perceptions  transferred  to  theil 
found  ;  by  which  means,  we  conceive  a  line  to  be 
harfh  and  grating  to  the  ear,  when  in  reality  it  is 
only  fo  to  the  underftanding  *.  Ij 

To  the  rule  that  fixes  the  paufe  after  the  fifth 
portion,  there  is  one  exception,  and  no  more  :  If 
the  fyllable  fucceeding  the  5th  portion  be  Ihort, 
the  paufe  is  fometimes  pollponed  to  it. 

Pupillis  quos  dura  |{  premit  cuflodia  matnim 
Again, 

In  terras  opprelTa  ||  gravi  fub  religione 
Again : 

Et  quorum  pars  magna  ||  fiii ;  quis  talia  fando 

This  contributes  to  diverfify  the  melody ;   and] 

where 

*  See  chap.  2.  part  i.  fe(9:.  5. 
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where  the  words  are  fmooth  and  liquid,  is  not 
ungraceful ;  as  in  the  following  examples : 

Formofam  refonare  ||  doces  Atnaryllida  fylvas 

Again  : 

Agricolas,  quibus  ipfa  ||  procul  difcordibus  armis 

If  this  paufe,  placed  as  aforefaid  after  the 
ihort  fyllable,  happen  alfo  to  divide  a  word,  the 
melody  by  thefe  circumftances  is  totally  annihi- 
lated. Witnefs  the  following  line  of  Ennius, 
which  is  plain  profe : 

Romas  mcenia  terru  ||  it  impiger  |  Hannibal  armis. 

Hitherto  the  arrangement  of  the  long  and  fhort 
fyllables  of  an  Hexameter  line  and  its  different 
paufes,  have  been  conlidered  with  refped:  to  me- 
lody :  but  to  have  a  juft  notion  of  Hexameter 
verfe,  jthefe  particulars  mufl  alfo  be  conlidered 
with  refpedl  to  fenfe.  There  is  not  perhaps  in 
any  other  fort  of  verfe,  fuch  latitude  in  the  long 
and  fhort  fyllables ;  a  circumflance  that  contri- 
butes greatly  to  that  richnefs  of  melody  which  is 
remarkable  in  Hexameter  verfe,  and  which  made 
Ariflotle  pronqunce,  that  an  epic  poem  in  any  o- 
ther  verfe  would  not  fucceed  *.  One  defedt,  how- 
ever, muft  not  be  diffembled,  that  the  fame  means 

which 

*  Poet,  cap.  25. 
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which  contribute  to  the  richnefs  of  the  melody, 
render  it  lefs  fit  than  feveral  other  forts  for  a  nar- 
rative poem.  There  cannot  be  a  more  artful  con- 
trivance, as  above  obferved,  than  to  clofe  an  Hex- 
ameter line  with  two  long  fyllables  preceded  by 
two  fhort :  but  unhappily  this  conftrudion  proves 
a  great  embarraifment  to  the  fenfe  ;  which  will 
thus  be  evident.  As  in  general,  there  ought  to 
be  a  ftricl  concordance  between  a  thought  and 
the  words  in  which  it  is  dreifed  ;  fo  in  particular, 
every  clofe  in  the  fenfe  ought  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  clofe  in  the  found.  In  profe,  this  law  may 
be  flriclly  obferved  ;  but  in  verfe,  the  fame  flrid- 
nefs  would  occafion  infuperable  difficulties.  Will- 
ing to  facrifice  to  the  melody  of  verfe,  fome  fhare 
of  the  concordance  between  thought  and  expref- 
fion,  we  freely  excufe  the  feparation  of  the  mufi- 
cal  paufe  from  that  of  the  fenfe,  during  the  courfe 
of  a  line  ;  but  the  clofe  of  an  Hexameter  line  is 
too  confpicuous  to  admit  this  liberty :  for  which 
reafon  there  ought  always  to  be  fome  paufe  in  the. 
fenfe  at  the  end  of  every  Hexameter  line,  were  it 
but  fuch  a  paufe  as  is  marked  with  a  comma  ;  and 
for  the  fame  reafon,  there  ought  never  to  be  a 
full  clofe  in  the  fenfe  but  at  the  end  of  a  line,  be- 
caufe  there  the  melody  is  clofed.  An  Hexameter 
line,  to  preferve  its  melody,  cannot  well  admit 
any  greater  relaxation  ;  and  yet  in  a  narrative 
poem,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  adhere  llridly  to 
the  rule  even  with  thefe  indulgences.    Virgil,  the 

chief 
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chief  of  poets  for  verfification,  is  forced  often  to 
end  a  line  without  any  clofe  in  the  fenfe,  and  as 
often  to  clofe  the  fenfe  during  the  running  of  a 
line ;  tho'  a  clofe  in  the  melody  during  the  move- 
ment of  the  thought,  or  a  clofe  in  the  thought 
during  the  movement  of  the  melody,  cannot  be 
agreeable. 

The  accent,  to  which  we  proceed,  is  no  lefs  ef- 
fential  than  the  other  circumftances  above  han^ 
died.  By  a  good  ear  it  will  be  difcerned,  that  in 
every  line  there  is  one  fyllable  diftinguifhable 
from  the  reft  by  a  capital  accent :  that  fyllable, 
being  the  7th  portion,  is  invariably  long. 

Nee  bene  promeritis  ||  capitur  nee  |  tangitur  ira. 
Again : 

Non  fibi  fed  toto  ||  genitum  fe  |  credere  mundo. 
Again  : 

Qualis  fpelunca  ||  fubito  com|inota  coliimba. 

In  thefe  examples,  the  accent  is  laid  upon  the 
laft  fyllable  of  a  word  ;  which  is  favourable  to  the 
melody  in  the  following  refped,  that  the  paufe, 
which  for  the  fake  of  reading  diftindlly  muft  fol- 
low every  word,  gives  opportunity  to  prolong  the 
accent.  And  for  that  reafon,  a  line  thus  accent- 
ed. 
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ed,  has  a  more  fpirited  air,  than  when  the  accent 
is  placed  on  any  other  fyllable.  Compare  the 
foregoing  lines  with  the  following  : 

Alba  neque  Affyrlo  ||  fiicatur  |  lana  veneno. 
Again  : 

Panditur  Interea  [[  domus  6miiipo|tentis  Olympi, 
Again : 

Oili  fedato  ||  refpondit  )  corde  Latinus. 

In  lines  where  the  paufe  comes  after  the  Ihort 
fyllable  fuccecding  the  fifth  portion,  the  accent  is 
difplaced,  and  rendered  lefs  fenfible  :  it  feems  to 
be  fplit  into  two,  and  to  be  laid  partly  on  the  5th 
portion,  and  partly  on  the  7th,  its  ufual  place ; 
as  in 

Nuda  genu,  nodoque  ||  finus  coljlefta  fluentes 
Again : 


Formofam  refonare  ||  doces  Amar|yllida  fylvas 

Belide  this  capital  accent,  flighter  accents  are 
laid  upon  other  portions  ;  particularly  upon  the 
4th,  unlcf>  where  it  coniifts  of  two  fhort  fy llables ; 
upon  the  9th,  which  is  always  a  long  fyllable  ; 

and 
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and  upon  the  nth,  where  the  line  concludes 
with  a  monofyllable.  Such  concluiion,  by  the 
by,  impairs  the  melody,  and  for  that  reaibn  is  not 
to  be  indulged  unlefs  where  it  is  exprellive  of  the 
fenfe.  The  following  lines  are  marked  with  all 
the  accents. 

Ludere  quae  vellem  calam6  permifit  agrefli. 
Again  : 

Et  durae  quercus  fudabunt  rofcida  mella. 
Again  : 

Parturiunt  m6ntes,  nafcetur  ridiculus  mus, 

Refledting  upon  the  melody  of  Hexameter  verfe, 
we  find,  that  order  or  arrangement  doth  not  con- 
ftitute  the  whole  of  it ;  for  when  we  compare  dif- 
ferent lines,  equally  regular  as  to  the  fucceffion  of 
long  and  fhort  fyllables,  the  melody  is  found  in 
very  different  degrees  of  perfedion  ;  which  is  not 
occafioned  by  any  particular  combination  of  Dac- 
tyles  and  Spondees,  or  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables, 
becaufe  we  find  lines  where  Dadlyles  prevail,  and 
lines  where  Spondees  prevail,  equally  melodious. 
Of  the  former  take  the  following  inftance  : 

^neadum  genitrix  homimim  divumque  voluptas. 

Of 
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Of  the  latter : 

Molli  paulatim  flavefcet  campus  ariila. 

What  can  be  more  different  as  to  melody  than 
the  two  following  lines,  which,  however,  as  to 
the  fucceffion  of  long  and  fliort  fyllables,  arc 
conflrucied  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  ? 

Spond.      DafV.       Spond.  Spond.       Daft.         Spond. 

Ad  talos  flola  dimifla  et  circumdata  palla.  ~  Hor, 

Spond.      Daft.        Spond.  Spond.   Daft.        Spond. 
Placatumque  nitet  diifiifo  lumine  coelum.  Lucr, 

In  the  former,  the  paufe  falls  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  which  is  a  great  blemifh,  and  the  accent  is 
difturbed  by  a  harfh  eliiion  of  the  vowel  a  upon 
the  particle  et.  In  the  latter,  the  paufes  and  the 
accent  are  all  of  them  diftind  and  full :  there  is 
no  elifion  ;  and  the  words  are  more  liquid  and 
founding.  In  thefe  particulars  conliils  the  beauty 
of  an  Hexameter  line  with  refped  to  melody :  and 
by  negleding  thefe,  many  lines  in  the  Satires  and 
Epiftles  of  Horace  are  lefs  agreeable  than  plain 
profe  ;  for  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
in  perfedion.  To  draw  melody  from  thefe  lines, 
they  mufl  be  pronounced  without  relation  to  the 
fen  e  :  it  muft  not  be  regarded,  that  words  are  di- 
vided by  paufes,  nor  that  harfh  elifions  are  multi- 
plied. To  add  to  the  account,  profaic  low- found- 
ing words  are  introduced  \  and  which  is  flill  worfe, 

accents 
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accents  are  laid  on  them.     Of  fuch  faulty  lines 
take  the  following  inftances. 

Candida  redaque  lit,  munda  haftenus  lit  neque  longa. 
Jupiter  exclamat  limul  atque  audirit  j  at  in  fe 
Cuftodes,  leftica,  ciniflones,  paralitae 
Optimus  ell  modulator,  ut  Alfenus  Vafer  omni 
Nunc  illud  tantum  quaeram,  merit  one  tibi  lit. 

Next  in  order  comes  Englilh  Heroic  verfe, 
which  fhall  be  examined  under  the  whole  five 
heads,  of  number,  quantity,  arrangement,  paufe, 
and  accent. .  This  verfe  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  na- 
med rhyme  or  metre,  and  one  blank  verfe.  In  the 
former,  the  lines  are  conne6led  two  and  two  by 
fimilarity  of  found  in  the  final  fy llables ;  and  two 
lines  fo  connedled  are  termed  a  couplet :  fimila- 
rity  of  found  being  avoided  in  the  latter,  couplets 
are  banillied.  Thefe  two  forts  muft  be  handled 
feparately,  becaufe  there  are  many  peculiarities  in 
each.  Beginning  with  rhyme  or  metre,  the  firll 
article  fhall  be  difcufled  in  a  few  words.  Every 
line  confifts  of  ten  fy  llables,  five  ftiort  and  five 
long  ;  from  which  there  are  but  two  exceptions, 
both  of  them  rare.  The  firil  is,  where  each  line 
of  a  couplet  is  made  eleven  fyllables,  by  an  addi- 
tional fyllable  at  the  end  : 

There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  ponderous  vafes, 
And  beaus'  in  fnuff-boxes  and  tweezer-cafes. 

The 
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The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorreft?  Why,  take  it ; 
Pm  all  fubmiffion  ;  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it. 

This  licence  is  fufferable  in  a  fingle  couplet ;  but 
if  frequent,  would  give  difguft. 

The  other  exception  concerns  the  fecond  line 
of  a  couplet,  which  is  foraetimes  ftretched  out  to 
twelve  fyllables,  termed  an  Alexa?idrine  line  : 

A  needlels  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong, 

That,  like  a  wounded  ihake,  drags  its  flow  length 
along. 

It  doth  extremely  well  when  employ 'd  to  clofe  a 
period  with  a  certain  pomp  and  folemnity,  where 
the  fubjed:  makes  that  tone  proper. 

With  regard  to  quantity,  it  is  unnecefTary  to 
mention  a  fecond  time,  that  the  quantities  em- 
ploy'd  in  verfe  are  but  two,  the  one  double  of  the 
other  ;  that  every  fyllable  is  reducible  to  one  or 
other  of  thefe  flandards ;  and  that  a  fyllable  of  the 
larger  quantity  is  termed  longy  and  of  the  lefler 
quantity y^or/.  It  belongs  more  to  the  prefent 
article,  to  examine  what  peculiarities  there  may 
be  in  the  Engliili  language  as  to  long  and  fhort 
fyllables.  Every  language  has  fyllables  that  may 
be  pronounced  long  or  fhort  at  pleafure  ;  but  the 
Engiifh  above  all  abounds  in  fyllables  of  that  kind: 
in  words  of  three  or  more  fyllables,  the  quantity 
for  the  moft  part  is  invariable  :  the  exceptions  arc 
more  frequent  in  diifyllables :  but  as  to  monofyl- 

lables, 
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lables,  they  may,  without  many  exceptions,  be 
pronounced  either  long  or  fhort ;  nor  is  the  ear 
hurt  by  a  liberty  that  is  rendered  familiar  by  cu- 
ftom.  This  fliows,  that  the  melody  of  Englilh 
verfe  muft  depend  lefs  upon  quantity,  than  upon 
other  circumilances :  in  which  it  differs  widely 
from  Latin  verfe,  where  every  fyllable,  having 
but  one  found,  ftrikes  the  ear  uniformly  with  its 
accuftomed  impreffion  ;  and  a  reader  mull  be  de- 
lighted to  find  a  number  of  fuch  fyllables,  difpofed 
fo  artfully  as  to  be  highly  melodious.  Syllables 
variable  in  quantity  cannot  poffefs  this  power :  for 
tho'  cuftom  may  render  familiar,  both  a  long  and 
a  fliort  pronunciation  of  the  fame  word  ;  yet  the 
mind  wavering  between  the  two  founds,  cannot 
be  fo  much  affedted  as  where  every  fyllable  has 
one  fixed  found.  What  I  have  further  to  fay 
upon  quantity,  will  come  more  properly  under 
the  following  head,  of  arrangement. 

And  with  refpecl  to  arrangement,  which  may 
be  brought  within  a  narrow  compafs,  the  Englifh 
Heroic  line  is  commonly  Iambic,  the  firll  fyllable 
ihort,  the  fecond  long,  and  fo  on  alternately 
through  the  whole  line.  One  exception  there  is, 
pretty  frequent,  of  lines  commencing  with  aTro- 
chaeus,  i,  e,  a  long  and  a  fhort  fyllable  :  -but  this 
affects  not  the  order  of  the  following  fyllables, 
which  go  on  alternately  as  ufual,  one  fhort  and 
one  long.  The  following  couplet  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  each  kind. 

Vol.  IL  I  Some 
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S5me  "in  the  fields  of  purcft  ether  play. 
And  bafk  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

It  is  a  great  imperfedion  in  Englifh  verfe,  that 
it  excludes  the  bulk  of  poljfyllables,  which  an 
the  mofl  founding  words  in  our  language  ;  fo] 
very  few  of  them  have  fuch  alternation  of  lonj 
and  fhort  fyllables  as  to  correfpond  to  either  of  th( 
arrangements  mentioned.  Englifh  verfe  accor- 
dingly is  almoft  totally  reduced  to  diifyllables  an( 
monofyllables  :  magnanimity  is  a  founding  won 
totally  excluded  :  impetuojity  is  flill  a  finer  word, 
by  the  refemblance  of  the  found  and  fenfe  \  an( 
yet  a  negative  is  put  upon  it,  as  well  as  upoi 
numberlefs  words  of  the  fame  kind.  Polyfyllable^ 
compofed  of  fyllables  long  and  fhort  alternately] 
make  a  good  figure  in  verfe  ;  for  example,  obftrl 
vance,  opponent ,  ojlenjive,  pindaric,  produdlive,  pro\ 
lificy  and  fuch  others  of  three  fyllables.  Im^ 
tation,  imperfedlion,  mi/demeanor,  mitigation,  modt 
ration,  ohfervator,  ornamental,  regulator^  and  othei 
fimilar  of  four  fyllables,  beginning  with  tw^ 
Ihort  fyllables,  the  third  long,  and  the  fourtl 
fliort,  may  find  a  place  in  a  line  commencing 
with  a  Trochaeus.  I  know  not  if  there  be  any  of 
five  fyllables.  One  I  know  of  ^\y;.,  viz.  mijin- 
terpretation :  but  words  fo  compofed  are  not  fre- 
quent in  our  language.  f | 

One  would  not  imagine  without  trial,  how  un- 
couth falfe  quantity  appears  in  verfe;  not  lefs  than 
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a  provincial  tone  or  idiom.  The  article  the  is  one 
of  the  few  monofyllables  that  is  invariably  fhort : 
obferve  how  harfh  it  makes  a  line  where  it  mud 
be  pronounced  long  ; 

Thts  nymph,  t8  the  dcftruftion  5f  mankinds 

Again, 

Th'  advent'rous  baron  the  bright  locks  admTr'd. 

Let  it  be  pronouncedr  fhort,  and  it  reduces  the 
melody  almoft  to  nothing :  better  fo  however 
than  falfe  quantity.  In  the  following  examples 
we  perceive  the  fame  defedt :  * 

And  old  impertinence  ||  expel  by  new 
With  varying  vanities  ||  from  ev'ry  part 
Love  in  thefe  labyrinths  ||  his  flaves  detains 
New  ftratagems  ||  the  radiant  lock  to  gain 
Her  eyes  half  languifhing  ||  half  drown'd  in  tears 
Roar'd  for  the  handkerchief  ||  that  causM  his  pain 
Paffions  like  elements  ||  though  bom  to  fight. 

The  great  variety  of  melody  confpicuous  in  Eng- 
lilh  verfe,  arifes  chiefly  from  the  paufes  and  ac- 
cents ;  which  are  of  greater  importance  than  is 
commonly  thought.  There  is  a  degree  of  intricacy 
in  this  branch  of  our  fubjed,  and  it  will  be  dif- 

I  2  ficult 
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ficult  to  give  a  diflindl  view  of  it ;  but  it  is  too 
late  to  think  of  difficulties  after  we  are  engaged. 
The  paufe,  which  paves   the  way  to  the  accent, 
offers  itfelf  firft  to  our  examination  ;  and  from  a 
veryfhort  trial,  the  following  fadts  will  be  verified, 
ift,  A  line  admits  but  one  capital  paufe.     2d,  In 
different  lines,  we  find  this  paufe  after  the  fourth 
fyllable,  after  the  fifth,  after  the  fixth,  and  after 
the  feventh.    Thefe  four  places  of  the  paufe  lay  a 
folid  foundation  for  dividing  Englifh  Heroic  lines 
into  four  kinds  ;  and  I  warn  the  reader  before- 
hand, that  unlefs  he  attend  to  this  diftindtion,  h( 
cannot  have  any  jufl  notion  of  the  richnefs  an( 
variety  of  Englifh  verfification.  Each  kind  or  or- 
der hath  a  melody  peculiar  to  itfelf,  readily  diflin- 
guifhable  by  a  good  ear  :  and  I  am  not  without 
hopes  to  make  the  caufe  of  this  peculiarity  fuffi- 
ciently  evident.     It  mufl  be  obfervcd,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  paufe  cannot  be  made  indifferently 
at  any  of  the  places  mentioned  :  it  is  the  fenfi 
that  regulates  the  paufe,  as  will  be  feen  after 
ward  ;  and  confequently,  it  is  the  fenfe  that  deJ 
termines  of  what  order  every  line  mull  be  :  there 
can  be  but  one  capital  mufical  paufe  in  a  line  ; 
and  that  paufe  ought  to  coincide,  if  poffible,  with 
a  paufe  in  the  fenfe,  in  order  that  the  found  may 
accord  with  the  fenfe.  il 

What  is  faid  fhall  be  illuflrated  by  examples  of 
each  fort  or  order.  And  firfl  of  the  paufe  after 
the  fourth  fyllable  : 

Back 
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Back  through  the  paths  ||  of  pleafing  fenfe  I  ran. 

Again, 

Profufe  of  blifs  ||  and  pregnant  with  delight. 

After  the  5th : 

So  when  an  angel  ||  by  divine  command. 
With  rifing  tempefts  ||  fliakes  a  guilty  land. 

After  the  6th : 

Speed  the  foft  intercourfe  ||  from  foul  to  foul. 

Again, 

Then  from  his  clofing  eyes  ||  thy  form  fhall  part.' 
After  the  7th  :  ^ 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  ||  where  to  rage. 
Again, 

And  in  the  fmooth  defcription  |j  murmur  fUU. 

Belide  the  capital  paufenow  mentioned,  inferior 
paufes  will  be  difcovered  by  a  nice  ear.  Of  thefe 
there  are  commonly  two  in  each  line :  one  before 
the  capital  paufe,  and  one  after  it.  The  former 
comes  invariably  after  the  firft  long  fyllable,  whe- 
ther the  line  begin  with  a  long  fyllable  or  a  fhort. 

I  3  The 
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The  other  in  its  variety  imitates  the  capital  paufe  : 
in  fome  lines  it  eomes  after  the  6th  fyllable,  inj 
fome  after  the  7th,  and  in  fome  after  the  8th.  Oi 
thefe  femipaufes  take  the  following  e:j^amples, 

I  ft  and  8  th  : 

Led  I  through  a  fad  |I  variety  |  of  wo, 
ift  and  7th : 

Still  I  on  that  brcafl  ||  enamour'd  |  let  me  lie. 


2d  and  8th  : 


From  ftorms  |  a  flielter  ||  and  from  heat  |  a  fliade. 


2d  and  6th : 


Let  wealth  |  let  honour  ||  wait  |  the  wedded  dame. 
nd  and  7th  : 

Above  I  all  pain  ||  all  paflion  |  and  aU  pride. 


Even  from  thefe  few  examples  it  appears,  that 
the  place  of  the  laft  femipaufe,  like  that  of  the  full 
paufe,  is  direded  in  a  good  meafure  by  the  fenfe. 
Its  proper  place  with  refpedl  to  the  melody  is  after 
the  eighth  fyllable,  fo  as  to  finifh  the  line  with  an 
Iambus  diftindly  pronounced,  which,  by  a  long 
fyllable  after  a  fliort,  is  a  preparation  for  reft :  bi 

fometinK 
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fometimes  it  comes  after  the  6th,  and  fometimes 
after  the  7th  fyllable,  in  order  to  avoid  a  paufe  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  or  between  two  words  inti- 
mately connedled  ;  and  fo  far  melody  is  juftly 
facrificed  to  fenfe. 

In  difcourling  of  Hexameter  verfe,  it  was  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  That  a  full  paufe  ought  never  to 
divide  a  word  :  fuch  licence  deviates  too  far  from 
the  coincidence  that  ought  to  be  between  the 
paufes  of  fenfe  and  of  melody.  The  fame  rule 
muft  obtain  in  an  Englilh  line  ;  and  we  fhall 
fupport  reafon  by  experiments  : 

A  noble  fuper||fluity  it  craves 

Abhor,  a  perpe||tuity  fhould  fland 

Are  thefe  lines  diftinguiiliablefrom  profe  ?  Scarce- 
Iv,  I  think. 

The  fame  rule  is  not  applicable  to  a  femipaufe, 
which  being  fhort  and  faint,  is  not  feniibly  dif- 
agreeable  when  it  divides  a  word  ; 

Relentjlefs  walls  ||  whofe  darkfome  round  |  contains 
For  her  |  white  virgins  ||  hyme|neals  fing 
In  thefe  |  deep  folitudes  ||  and  awjfiil  cells. 

It  mull  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  me- 
lody here  fuffers  in  fome  degree  :  a  word  ought  to 
be  pronounced  without  any  reft  between  its  com- 

I  4  ponent 
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ponent  fyllables  :  a  femipaufe  that  bends  to  this 
rale,  is  fcarce  perceived. 

The  capital  paufe  is  fo  eflential  to  the  melody, 
that  one  cannot  be  too  nice  in  the  choice  of  its 
place,  in  order  to  have  it  clear  and  diflindt.     It 
cannot  be  in  better  company  than  with  a  paufe  in 
the  fenfe  ;  and  if  the  fenfe  require  but  a  comma 
after  the  fourth,  fifth,  iixth,  or  feventh  fyllable,  it 
is  fufficient  for  the  mufical  paufe.     But  to  make 
fuch  coincidence  efTential,  would  cramp  verlifica* 
tion  too  much  ;  and  we  have  experience  for  our 
authority,  that  there  may  be  a  paufe  in  the  melo- 
dy where  the  fenfe  requires  none.     We  mud  not 
however  imagine,  that  a  muiical  paufe  may  come 
after  any  word  indifferently :  fome  words,  like 
fyllables  of  the  fame  word,  are  fo  intimately  con- 
nedled,  as  not  to  bear  a  feparation  even  by  a  paufe. 
The  feparating,  for  example,  a  fubftantive  from  its 
article  would  be  harfh  and  unpleafant:    witnefs 
the  following  line,  which  cannot  be  pronounced 
with  a  paufe  as  marked, 

If  Delia  fmile,  the  [j  flow'rs  begin  to  fpring. 

But  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  the  following    ' 
manner. 

If  Delia  fmile,  ||  the  flowers  begin  to  fpring. 

If  then  it  be  not  a  matter  of  indifference  where  to 
make  the  paufe,  there  ought  to  be  rules  for  deter- 
mining^ 
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mining  what  words  may  be  feparated  by  a  paufe, 
and  what  are  incapable  of  fuch  reparation.  I  (hall 
endeavour  to  afcertain  thefe  rules ;  not  chiefly  for 
their  utility,  but  in  order  to  unfold  fome  latent 
principles,   that  tend  to    regulate  our  taile  even 
where  we  are  fcarce  fenfible  of  them  :  and  to  that 
end,  the  method  that  appears  the  mofl:  promifing, 
is  to  run  over  the  verbal  relations,  beginning  with 
the  mofl:  intimate.     The  firft  that  prefents  itfelf 
is  that   of  adjective  and   fubfl:antive,  being  the 
relation  of  fubjedl  and  quality,  the  mofl  intimate 
of  all :  and  with  refped  to  fuch  intimate  compa- 
nions, the  queftion  is,  Whether  they  can  bear  to 
be  feparated  by  a  paufe.     What  occurs  is,  that  a 
quality  cannot  exift  independent  of  a  fubjedl ;  nor 
are  they  feparable  even  in  imagination,  becaufe 
they  make  parts  of  the  fame  idea  :  and  for  that 
reafon,  with  refpedl  to  melody  as  well  as  fenfe, 
it  mufl  be  difagreeable,  to  beftow  upon  the  adjec- 
tive a  fort  of  independent  exiftence,  by  interject- 
ing a  paufe  between  it  and  its  fubftantive.  I  can- 
not therefore  approve  the  following  lines,  nor  any 
,  of  the  fort ;  for  to  my  tafte  they  are  harfli  and 
unpleafant. 

Of  thoufand  bright  ||  inhabitants  of  air 
The  Iprites  of  fiery  ||  termagants  inflame 
The  reft,  his  many-colour'd  {|  robe  conceal'd 
The  fame,  his  ancient  ||  perfonage  to  deck 

Ev'n 
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Ev'n  here,  where  frozen  ||  Chaftity  retires 

I  fit,  with  fad  II  civility,  I  read 

Back  to  my  native  ||  moderation  flide 

Or  fhall  we  ev^ry  ||  decency  confound 

Time  was,  a  fober  ||  Englifliman  would  knock 

And  place,  on  good  ||  fecurity,  his  goU 

Tafte,  that  eternal  ||  wanderer,  which  flies 

But  ere  the  tenth  j|  revolving  day  was  run 

Firfl  let  the  juft  |j  equivalent  be  paid. 

Go,  threat  thy  earth-bom  ||  Myrmidons  ;  but  here 

Hafte  to  the  fierce  ||  Achilles'  tent  (he  cries) 

All  but  the  ever-wakeful  ||  eyes  of  Jove 

Your  own  refiftlels  ||  eloquence  employ 


I  have  upon  this  article  multiplied  examples,  that 
in  a  cafe  where  I  have  the  misfortune  to  dillike 
what  pafTes  current  in  pradlice,  every  man  upon 
the  fpot  may  judge  by  his  own  tafte.  And  to  tafte 
I  appeal ;  for  the'  the  foregoing  reafoning  appears 
to  me  juft,  it  is  however  too  fubtile  to  afford  con- 
viction in  oppolition  to  tafte. 

Conlidering  this  matter  fuperficially,  one  might 
be  apt  to  imagine,  that  it  muft  be  the  fame,  whe- 
ther the  adjedive  gofirft,  which  is  the  natural  or- 
der, or  the  fubftantive,  which  is  indulged  by  the 
laws  of  inverfion.  But  we  foon  difcover  this  to  be 
g,  miftake:  colour,  for  example,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived 
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ceived  independent  of  the  furface  coloured;  but 
a  tree  may  be  conceived,  as  growing  in  a  certain 
fpot,  as  of  a  certain  kind,  and  as  fpreading  its  ex- 
tended branches  all  around,  without  ever  thinking 
of  its  colour.  In  a  word,  a  fubjedl  may  be  conii- 
dered  with  fome  of  its  qualities  independent  of 
others  ;  though  we  cannot  form  an  image  of  any 
lingle  quality  independent  of  the  fubjed.  Thus 
then,  though  an  adjedive  named  firft  be  infeparablc 
from  the  fubftantive,  the  propofition  does  not  re- 
ciprocate :  an  image  can  be  formed  of  the  fub- 
ftantive independent  of  the  adjedive  ;  and  for 
that  reaTon,  they  may  be  feparated  by  a  paufe, 
when  the  fubftantive  takes  the  lead. 

For  thee  the  fates  ||  feverely  kind  ordain 

And  curs'd  with  hearts  ||  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

The  verb  and  adverb  are  precifely  in  the  fame 
condition  with  the  fubftantive  and  adjedive.  An 
adverb,  which  modifies  the  adion  exprefled  by 
the  verb,  is  not  feparable  from  the  verb  even  in 
imagination  ;  and  therefore  I  muft  alfo  give  up 
the  following  lines : 

And  which  it  .much  ||  becomes  you  to  forget 
'Tis  one  thing  madly  |j  to  difperfe  my  ftore. 

But  an  adion  may  be  conceived  with  fome  of  its 
modifications,  leaving  out  others  j  precifely  as  a 

fubje<3: 
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fubjedl maybe  conceived  with  fomeof  its  qualities, 
leaving  out  others  :  and  therefore,  when  by  inver- 
iion  the  verb  is  firfl  introduced,  it  has  no  bad 
efFe6l  to  interjed  a  paufe  between  it  and  the  adverb 
that  follows.  This  may  be  done  at  the  clofe  of  a 
line,  where  the  paufe  is  at  lead  as  full  as  that  is 
which  divides  the  line  : 

While  yet  he  fpoke,  the  Prince  advancing  drew 
Nigh  to  the  lodge,  ^c. 

The  agent  and  its  a6lion  come  next,  exprefled 
in  grammar  by  the  adlive  fubftantive  and  its  verb. 
Between  thefe,  placed  in  their  natural  order,  there 
is  no  difficulty  of  interjedting  a  paufe  :  an  adive 
being  is  not  always  in  motion,  and  therefore  it  is 
eafily  feparable  in  idea  from  its  atSlion  :  when  in  a 
fentence  the  fubftantive  takes  the  lead,  we  know 
not  that  adion  is  to  follow  ;  and  as  reft  muft  pre- 
cede the  commencement  of  motion,  this  interval 
is  a  proper  opportunity  for  a  paufe. 

But  when  by  inverfion  the  verb  is  placed  firft, 
is  it  lawful  to  feparate  it  by  a  paufe  from  the  a61ive 
fubftantive  ?  I  anfwer,  No  ;  becaufe  an  adion  is 
not  an  idea  feparable  from  the  agent,  more  than  a 
quality  from  thefubjedt  to  which  it  belongs.  Two 
lines  of  the  iirft  rate  for  beauty,  have  always  ap- 
peared to  me  exceptionable,  upon  account  of  the 
paufe  thus  interjedled  between  the  verb  and  the 
confequent  fubftantive  ;  and  I  have  now  difco-^ 
vered  a  reafon  to  fupport  my  tafte : 

In 
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In  thefe  deep  folitudes  and  awful  cells, 

Where  heav'nly-penfive  ||  Contemplation  dwells, 

And  ever-mufing  j|  Melancholy  reigns. 

The  point  of  the  greateft  delicacy  regards  the 
adive  verb  and  the  paffive  fubftantive  placed  in 
their  natural  order.  On  the  one  hand,  it  will  be 
obferved,  thatthefe  words  fignify  things  which  are 
not  feparable  in  idea.  Killing  cannot  be  conceived 
without  a  being  that  is  put  to  death,  nor  painting 
without  a  furface  upon  which  the  colours  are 
fpread.  On  the  other  hand,  an  adion  and  the 
thing  on  which  it  is  exerted,  are  not,  like  fubjed 
and  quality,  united  in  one  individual  object :  the 
active  fubftantive  is  perfedly  diftindt  from  that 
w^hich  is  paffive ;  and  they  are  connected  by  one 
circumftance  only,  that  the  adion  of  the  former 
is  exerted  upon  the  latter.  This  makes  it  pof- 
lible  to  take  the  adion  to  pieces,  and  to  confider 
it  firft  with  relation  to  the  agent,  and  next  with 
relation  to  the  patient.  But  after  all,  fo  intimate- 
ly conneded  are  the  parts  of  the  thought,  that  it 
requires  an  effort  to  make  a  feparation  even  for  a 
moment :  the  fubtilifing  to  fuch  a  degree  is  not 
agreeable,  efpecially  in  works  of  imagination.  The 
beft  poets,  however,  taking  advantage  of  this  fub- 
tilty,  fcruple  not  to  feparate  by  a  paufe  an  adive 
verb  from  the  thing  upon  which  it  is  exerted. 
Such  paufes  in  a  long  work  may  be  indulged  ;  but 
taken  iingly,  they  certainly  are  not  agreeable  ; 
and  I  appeal  to  the  following  examples  : 

Th<s 
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The  peer  now  fpreads  ||  the  glitt'ring  forfex  wide 

As  ever  fully'd  ||  the  fair  face  of  light 

Repair'd  to  fearch  ||  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen 

Nothing,  to  make  ||  Philofophy  thy  friend 

Shou'd  chance  to  make  ||  the  well-drefs'd  rabble  flare 

Or  crofs,  to  plunder  ||  provinces,  the  main 

Thefe  madmen  ever  hurt  ||  the  church  or  ftate 

How  fliall  we  fill  ||  a  library  with  wit 

What  better  teach  ||  a  foreigner  the  tongue 

Sure,  if  I  fpare  ||  the  miniller,  no  rules 

Of  honour  bind  me,  not  to  maul  his  tools. 


On  the  other  hand,  when  the  paffive  fubftantive  is 
by  inverlion  firll  named,  there  is  no  difficulty  of 
interjedling  a  paufe  between  it  and  the  verb,  more 
than  when  the  adlive  fubftantive  is  firft  named. 
The  fame  reafon  holds  in  both,  that  though  a  verb 
cannot  be  feparated  in  idea  from  the  fubftantive 
which  governs  it,  and  fcarcely  from  the  fubftan- 
tive it  governs  ;  yet  a  fubftantive  may  always  be 
conceived  independent  of  the  verb :  when  the  paf- 
five fubftantive  is  introduced  before  the  verb,  we 
know  not  that  an  adion  is  to  be  exerted  upon  it; 
therefore  we  may  reft  till  the  a6lion  commences. 
For  the  fake  of  illuftration  take  the  following  ex- 
amples : 

J 

Shrines .' 
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Shrines  I  where  their  vigils  ||  pale-ey*d  virgins  keep 
Soon  as  thy  letters  ||  trembling  I  unclofe 
No  happier  talk  ||  thefe  faded  eyes  purfue. 

What  is  faid  about  the  paufe,  leads  to  a  gene- 
ral obfervation,  That  the  natural  order  of  placing 
the  adive  fubflantive  and  its  verb,  is  more  friendly 
to  a  paufe  than  the  inverted  order ;  but  that  in  all 
the  other  oonnedlions,  inverfion  affords  a  far  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  a  paufe.  And  hence  one  great 
advantage  of  blank  verfe  over  rhyme  ^  its  privi- 
lege of  inverfion  giving  it  a  much  greater  choice 
of  paufes  than  can  be  had  in  the  natural  order 
of  arrangement. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  llighter  connedtions, 
which  Ihall  be  difcuffed  in  one  general  article. 
Words  connected  by  conjundtions  and  prepofi- 
tions  admit  freely  a  paufe  between  them,  which 
will  be  clear  from  the  following  inftances  : 

Affume  what  fexes  ||  and  what  fliape  they  pleafe 
The  light  militia  ||  of  the  lower  iky 

Connedling  particles  were  invented  to  unite  in  a 
period  two  fubflances  fignifying  things  occafion- 
ally  united  in  the  thought,  but  which  have  no  na- 
tural union:  and  between  two  things  not  only  fe- 
parable  in  idea,  but  really  diilind,  the  mind,  for 

the 
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the  fake  of  melody,  cheerfully  admits  by  a  paufeaj 
momentary  disjundlion  of  their  occalional  union.j 
One  capital  branch  of  the  fubjedl  is  ftiil  uponj 
hand,  to  which  I  am  diredled  by  what  is  juft  now] 
faid.  It  concerns  thofe parts  of  fpeech  which  fingly 
reprefent  no  idea,  and  which  become  not  lignifi- 
cant  till  they  be  joined  to  other  words.     I  mean 
conjunctions,  prepoiitions,  articles,  and  fuch  like 
acceflbries,  palling  under  the  name  of  particles.M 
Upon  thefe  the  queition   occurs,  Whether  they  ^ 
can  be  feparated  by  a  paufe  from  the  words  that- 
make  them  fignificant  ?  Whether,  for  example, 
in  the  following  lines,  the  feparation  of  the  ac-| 
ceflbry  prepolition  from  the  principal  fubilantive 
be  according  to  rule  ? 

The  goddefs  with  ||  a  difcontented  air 

And  heighten'd  by  {|  the  diamond's  circling  rays 

When  viftims  at  ||  yon  altar's  foot  we  lay 

So  take  it  in  |[  the  very  words  of  Creech 

An  enfign  of  ||  the  delegates  of  Jove 

Two  ages  o'er  ||  his  native  realm  he  reign'd 

While  angels,  with  ||  their  filver  wings  o'erfliade. 

Or  the  feparation  of  the  conjundion  from  the 
word  that  is  conneded  by  it  with  the  antecedent^ 
word : 

Talthybius  and  ||  Eurybates  the  good 
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It  will  be  obvious  at  the  firil  glance,  that  the  fore- 
going reafoning  upon  objedls  naturally  conneded, 
is  not  applicable  to  words  which  of  themfelves  are 
mere  ciphers :  we  mull  therefore  have  recourfe  to 
Ibme  other  principle  for  folving  the  prefent  que- 
ftion.  Thefe  particles  out  of  their  place  are  totally 
inlignificant :  to  give  them  a  meaning,  they  mull 
be  joined  to  certain  words ;  and  the  necellity  of 
this  jundion,  together  with  cuflom,  forms  an  ar- 
tificial connedion  that  has  a  llrong  influence  upon 
the  mind :  it  cannot  bear  even  a  momentary  fe- 
paration,  which  deftroys  the  fenfe,  and  is  at  the 
fame  time  contradidory  to  pradice.  Another  cir- 
cumllance  tends  Hill  more  to  make  thi^  feparation 
difagreeable  in  lines  of  the  firfl;  and  third  order, 
that  it  bars  the  accent,  which  will  be  explained 
afterward,  in  treating  of  the  accent. 

Hitherto  upon  that  paufe  only  which  divided 

:he  line.     We  proceed  to  the  paufe  that  con-^ 

:ludes  the  line ;  and  the  queftion  is,  Whether 

:he  fame  rules  be  applicable  to  both  ?    This  muft 

De  anfwered  by  making  a  diftindion.     In  the  firil 

ine  of  a  couplet,  the  concluding  paufe  diflfers 

little,  if  at  all,  from  the  paufe  that  divides  the 

i  ine  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  the  rules  are  applicable 

o  bpth  equally.     The  concluding  paufe  of  the 

;  :ouplet  is  in  a  different  condition :  it  refembles 

^  greatly  the  concluding  paufe  in  an  Hexameter  line. 

lioth  of  them  indeed  are  fo  remarkable,  that  they 

f    Vol.  II.  K  never 
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never  can  be  graceful,  unlefs  where  they  accom- 
pany a  paufe  in  the  fenfe.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
a  couplet  ought  always  to  be  finiihed  with  fome 
clofe  in  the  fenfe ;  if  not  a  point,  at  leaft  a  comma. 
The  truth  is,  that  this  rule  is  feldom  tranfgrefled. 
In  Pope's  works,  I  find  very  few  deviations  from 
the  rule.     Take  the  following  inftances : 

Nothing  is  foreign :  parts  relate  to  whole ; 
One  all -extending,  all-preferving  foul 
Conne£b  each  being 

Another : 

To  draw  frefli  colours  from  the  vernal  flow'rs. 
To  Ileal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  fhow'rs 
A  brighter  wafh  — 


I 


I  add,  with  refpect  to  paufes  in  general,  that  fup- 
pofing  the  connexion  to  be  fo  flender  as  to  adm 
a  paufe,  it  follows  not  that  a  paufe  may  in  eve 
fuch  cafe  be  admitted.  There  is  one  rule  to  whic 
every  other  ought  to  bend.  That  the  fenfe  mud 
never  be  wounded  or  obfcured  by  the  mufic ;  and 
upon  that  account  I  condemn  the  following  lines : 

Ulyfles,  firfl  ||  in  public  cares,  flie  found 

And, 

Who  rifing,  high  ||  th'  imperial  fceptre  rais'd. 

Witl 
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With  refpedl  to  inverfion,  it  appears,  both  from 
reafon  and  experiments,  that  many  words  which 
cannot '  bear  a  feparation  in  their  natural  order, 
admit  a  paufe  when  inverted.  And  it  may  be 
added,  that  when  two  words,  or  two  members  of 
a  fentence,  in  theit  natural  order,  can  be  fepa^ 
rated  by  a  paufe,  fuch  feparation  can  never  be  a- 
mifs  in  an  inverted  order.  An  inverted  period, 
which  deviates  from  the  natural  train  of  ideas, 
requires  to  be  marked  in  fome  meafure  even  by 
paufes  in  the  fenfe,  that  the  parts  may  be  diftind- 
ly  known.     Take  the  following  examples  : 

As  with  cold  lips  ||  I  kifs'd  the  facred  veil 
With  other  beauties  ||  charm  my  partial  eyes 
Full  in  my  view  j(  fet  all  the  bright  abode 
With  words  like  thefe  ||  the  troops  UlylTes  rul'd 
Back  to  th'  aflembly  roll  |(  the  thronging  train 
Not  for  their  grief  ||  the  Grecian  holt  I  blame. 

The  fame  where  the  feparation  is  made  at  the  clofe 
of  the  firit  line  of  the  couplet : 

For  fpirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  eafe, 
Affume  what  fexes  and  what  fhapes  they  pleafe. 

The  paufe  is  tolerable  even  at  the  clofe  of  the 
couplet,  for  the  reafon  juft  now  fuggefted,  that 
inverted  members  require  fome  flight  paufe  in  the 

fenfe : 

k  2  'Twas 
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'Twas  where  the  plane -tree  fpreads  its  fhades  around : 
The  altars  heav'd;  and  from  the  crumbling  groimd 
A  mighty  dragon  fhot. 

Thus  a  train  of  reafoning  hath  infenlibly  led  us 
to  conclufions  with  regard  to  the  mufical  paufe, 
very  different  from  thofe  in  the  firft  fection,  con- 
cerning the  feparating  by  a  circumilance  words  in- 
timately conneded.  One  would  conjedlure,  that 
where-ever  words  are  feparable  by  interjeding  a 
circumilance,  they  fhould  be  equally  feparable  by 
interjeding  a  paufe :  but,  upon  a  more  narrow 
infpedion,  the  appearance  of  analogy  vanilheth. 
This  will  be  evident  from  confidering,  that  a  paufe 
in  the  fenfe  diftinguifhes  the  different  members  of 
a  period  from  each  other;  whereas,  when  two 
words  of  the  fame  member  are  feparated  by  a  cir- 
cumilance, all  the  three  make  flill  but  one  mem- 
ber ;  and  therefore  that  words  may  be  feparated 
by  an  interjeded  circumilance,  tho'  thefe  word|| 
are  not  feparated  by  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe.  This 
fets  the  matter  in  a  clear  light ;  for,  as  obferved 
above,  a  muiical  paufe  is  intimately  conneded 
with  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe,  and  ought,  as  far  as 
poflible,  to  be  governed  by  it :  particularly  a  mu- 
iical paufe  ought  never  to  be  placed  where  a  paufe 
is  excluded  by  the  fenfe ;  as,  for  example,  between 
the  adjedive  and  following  fubilantive,  which 
make  parts  of  the  fame  idea;  and  ilill  lefs  betweer 
a  particle  and  the  word  that  makes  it  lignificant. 

Abftra^ 
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Abftradling  at  prefent  from  the  peculiarity  of 
melody  arifing  from  the  different  paufes,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  obferved  in  general,  that  they  introduce 
into  our  verfe  no  flight  degree  of  variety.  A 
number  of  uniform  lines  having  all  the  fame  paufe, 
are  extremely  fatiguing ;  which  is  remarkable  in 
French  veriification.  This  imperfedion  will  be 
4ifcerned  by  a  fine  ear  even  in  the  fliorteft  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  becomes  intolerable  in  a  long  poem. 
Pope  excels  in  the  variety  of  his  melody ;  which, 
if  different  kinds  can  be  compared,  is  indeed  no 
lefs  perfedl  than  that  of  Virgil. 

From  what  is  laft  faid,  there  ought  to  be  one  ex- 
ception. Uniformity  in  the  members  of  a  thought 
demands  equal  uniformity  in  the  verbal  members 
which  exprefs  that  thought.  When  therefore  re- 
fembling  objects  or  things  are  exprefTed  in  a  plu- 
rality of  verfe-lines,  thefe  lines  in  their  flrudure 
ought  to  be  as  uniform  as  pollible;  and  the  paufes 
in  particular  ought  all  of  them  to  have  the  fame 
place.     Take  the  following  examples  : 

By  foreign  hands  ||  thy  dying  eyes  were  clos'd, 
By  foreign  hands  ||  thy  decent  limbs  compos'd, 
By  foreign  hands  |[  thy  humble  grave  adom'd. 

Again : 

Bright  as  the  fun  ||  her  eyes  the  gazers  flrike ; 
And,  like  the  fun,  ||  they  fhine  on  all  alike. 

K  3  Speaking 
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Speaking  of  Nature,  or  the  God  of  Nature  ; 

Warms  in  the  fun  [|  refreflies  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  ftars  ||  and  bloflbms  in  the  trees  j 
Lives  through  all  life  ||  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided  ||  operates  unfpent. 

Paufes  will  detain  us  longer  than  was  forefeen ; 
for  the  fubjed  is  not  yet  exhaulled.     It  is  laid 
down  above,  that  Englifh  Heroic  verfe  admits  no 
more  but  four  capital  paufes ;  and  that  the  capital 
paufe  of  every  line  is  determined  by  the  fenfe  to 
be  after  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  lixth,  or  feventh  ai 
fyllable.     That  this  dodlrine  holds  true  as  far  as  11 
melody  alone  is  concerned,  will  be  teftified  by 
every  good  ear.     At  the  fame  time,  I  admit,  thatMj 
this  rule  may  be  varied  where  the  fenfe  or  ex-" 
preffion  requires  a  variation,  and  that  fo  far  the 
melody  may  j  uftly  be  facrificed.     Examples  ac- 
cordingly are  not  unfrequent,  in  Milton  efpecial- 
ly,  of  the  capital  paufe  being  after  the  firft,  the 
fecond,  or  the  third  fyllable.     And  that  this  li-^. 
cence  may  be  taken,  even  gracefully,  when  itP 
adds  vigour  to  the  exprellion,  will  be  clear  from 
the  following  example.     Pope,  in  his  tranflation 
of  Homer,    defcribes  a  rock  broke  off  from  a 
mountain,  and  hurling  to  the  plain,  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 


I 


From  fteep  to  fteep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds ; 
At  every  liiock  the  crackling  wood  refounds  •, 


Stilll 
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Still  gath'ring  force,  it  fmokes ;  and  urg'd  amain, 
Whirls,   leaps,    and   thunders  down,   impetuous  to  the 

plain : 
There  flops  ||  So  Heftor.     Their  whole  force  he  provM, 
Refiftlefs  when  he  rag'd;  and  when  he  ftopt,  unmov'd. 

In  the  penult  line,  the  proper  place  of  the  mufical 
paufe  is  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  fyllable ;  but  it  en- 
livens the  exprellion  by  its  coincidence  with  that 
of  the  fenfe  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  fyllable :  the 
flopping ihort before  theufual  paufe  in  the  melody, 
aids  the  impreffion  that  is  made  by  the  defcription 
of  the  (tone's  Hopping  Ihort ;  and  what  is  loll  to 
the  melody  by  this  artifice,  is  more  than  compen- 
fated  by  the  force  that  is  added  to  the  defcription. 
Milton  makes  a  happy  ufe  of  this  licence :  witnefs 
the  following  examples  from  his  Paradife  Lojl, 


•Thus  with  the  year 


Seafons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day  II  or  the  fweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 

Celeftial  voices  to  the  midnight-air 
Sole  II  or  refponfive  each  to  others  note. 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook  II  but  delay'd  to  llrike. 

And  wild  uproar 


Stood  rulM  II  Hood  vafl  infinitude  confin'd. 
And  hardening  in  his  llrength 


Glories  ||  for  never  fince  created  man 
Met  fuch  embodied  force.     * 

K  4  From 
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From  his  flack  hand  the  garland  wreathM  for  Eve 
Down  dropp'd  ||  and  all  the  faded  rofes  Ihed. 

Of  uneflfential  night,  receives  him  next, 
Wide  gaping  ||  and  with  utter  lofs  of  being, 
Threatens  him,  i^fc. 


•For  now  the  thought 


Both  of  loft  happinels  and  lafting  pain 

Torments  him  ||  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes,  tffc. 

If  we  confider  the  foregoing  paflages  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  melody  iingly,  the  paufes  are  undoubtedly 
out  of  their  proper  place ;  but  being  united  with 
thofe  of  the  fenfe,  they  enforce  the  expreffion, 
and  enliven  it  greatly ;  for,  as  has  been  more  than 
once  obferved,  the  beauty  of  expreffion  is  com- 
municated to  the  found,  which,  by  a  natural  de- 
ception, makes  even  the  melody  appear  more  per- 
fedl  than  if  the  muiical  paufes  were  regular. 

To  explain  the  rules  of  accenting,  two  general 
obfervations  mufl  be  premifed.  The  firil  is,  That 
accents  have  a  double  effedt :  they  contribute  to 
the  melody,  by  giving  it  air  and  fpirit :  they  con- 
tribute no  lefs  to  the  fenfe,  by  diftinguilhing  im- 
portant words  from  others  *.  Thefe  two  efFeds 
never  can  be  feparated,  without  impairing  the 

*  An  accent  confidered  with  refpedl  to  fenfe  is  termed 
pnphqfis, 

concord 
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concord  that  ought  to  fubfift  between  the  thought 
and  the  melody :  an  accent,  for  example,  placed 
on  a  low  word,  has  the  effedt  to  burlefque  it,  by 
giving  it  an  unnatural  elevation  ;  and  the  injury 
thus  done  to  the  fenfe  does  not  reft  there,  for  it 
feems  alfo  to  injure  the  melody.  Let  us  only  re- 
fleft  what  a  ridiculous  figure  a  particle  muft  make 
with  an  accent  or  emphafis  put  upon  it,  a  particle 
that  of  itfelf  has  no  meaning,  and  that  ferves  on- 
ly, like  cement,  to  unite  words  fignificant.  The 
other  general  obfen^ation  is,  That  a  word  of  what- 
ever number  of  fyllttbles,  is  not  accented  upon 
more  than  one  of  them.  The  reafon  is,  that  the 
object  is  fet  in  its  beft  light  by  a  fingle  accent,  fo 
as  to  make  more  than  one  unnecefiary  for  the 
fenfe :  and  if  another  be  added,  it  muft  be  for  the 
found  merely ;  which  would  be  a  tranfgreffion  of 
the  foregoing  rule,  by  feparating  a  mufical  accent 
from  that  which  is  requifite  for  the  fenfe. 

Keeping  in  view  the  foregoing  obfervations,  the 
dodrine  of  accenting  Englifh  Heroic  verfe  is  ex- 
tremely fimple.  In  the  firft  place,  accenting  is 
confined  to  the  long  fyllables ;  for  a  Ihort  fyilable 
is  not  capable  of  an  accent.  In  the  next  place,  as 
the  melody  is  enriched  in  proportion  to  the  num-< 
ber  of  accents,  every  word  that  has  a  long  fyilable 
may  be  accented ;  unlefs  the  fenfe  interpofe, 
which  rejedls  the  accenting  a  word  that  makes  no 
jB^ure  by  its  fignification.     According  to  this  rule, 

a 


14^ 
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a  line  may  admit  five  accents ;  a  cafe  by  no  means 


rare. 


But  fiippofing  every  long fyllable  to  be  accented, 
there  is,  in  every  line,  one  accent  that  makes  a 
greater  figure  than  the  reft,  being  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  capital  paufe.  It  is  diftinguiftied  into 
two  kinds ;  one  that  is  immediately  before  the 
paufe,  and  one  that  is  divided  from  the  paufe  by  a 
ihort  fyllable.  The  former  belongs  to  lines  of  the 
firft  and  third  order ;  the  latter  to  thofe  of  the  fe- 
cond  and  fourth.     Examples  of  the  firft  kind  : 

Smooth  flow  the  waves  ||  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  fjoiil'd  ||  and  aU  the  world  was  gay. 

He  rais'd  his  azure  wand  ||  and  thus  began. 

Examples  of  the  other  kind ! 

There  lay  three  garters  ||  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  aU  the  trophies  |]  of  his  former  loves. 

Our  humble  province  ||  is  to  tend  the  fair. 
Not  a  lefs  pleafing  ||  though  lefs  glorious  care. 

And  hew  triumphal  arcHes  ||  to  the  ground. 


Thefe  accents  make  different  impreflions  on  the 
mind,  which  will  be  the  fubjedl  of  a  following  fpe- 
culation.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  fafely  pro- 
nounced a  capital  defedl  in  the  compofition  of 
yerfe,  to  put  a  low  word,  incapable  of  an  accent, 
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in  the  place  where  this  accent  fhould  be  :  this  bars 
the  accent  altogether  ;  than  which  I  know  no  fault 
more  fubverfive  of  the  melody,  if  it  be  not  the 
barring  a  paufe  altogether.  J  may  add  affirma- 
tively, that  no  fingle  circumftance  contributes 
more  to  the  energy  of  verfe,  than  to  put  an  im- 
portant word  where  the  accent  fhould  be,  a  word 
that  merits  a  peculiar  emphalis.  To  fhow  the 
bad  efFed  of  excluding  the  capital  accent,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  fome  inftances  given  above  *,  where 
particles  are  feparated  by  a  paufe  from  the  capi- 
tal words  that  make  them  lignificant ;  and  which 
particles  ought,  for  the  fake  of  melody,  to  be  ac- 
cented, were  they  capable  of  an  accent.  Add  to 
thefe  the  following  inftances  from  the  ElTay  on 
Criticifm. 


Of  leaving  what  [|  is  natural  and  fit 
Not  yet  purg'd  off,  ||  of  fpleen  and  fbur  difdain 
No  pardon  vile  ||  obfcenity  fhould  find 
When  love  was  all  ||  an  eafy  monarch's  care 
For  'tis  but  half  |[  a  judge's  tafk  to  know 

^  Page  136. 


ihie  448. 

A  528. 

/.  531. 

A  537. 
/.  562. 

'Tis 
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'Tis  not  chough,  ||  tafte,  judgment,  learning,  join. 

'.  563-, 

That  only  makes  ||  fuperior  fenfe  belov'd 

/.  578. 

Whofe  right  it  is,  |j  uncenfur'd,  to  be  dull 

/.  590. 

*Tis  bell  fometimes  ||  your  cenfure  to  reftrain. 

^-  597- 

When  this  fault  is  at  the  end  of  a  line  that 
clofes  a  couplet,  it  leaves  not  the  flightefl  trace 
of  melody : 

But  of  this  frame  the  bearings,  and  the  ties, 
The  ftrong  connections,  nice  dependencies. 

In  a  line  expreflive  of  what  is  humble  or  de- 
jedled,  it  improves  the  refemblance  between  the 
found  and  fenfe  to  exclude  the  capital  accent. 
This,  to  my  tafte,  is  a  beauty  in  the  following^ 
lines. 


In  thefe  deep  f61itudes  ||  and  awfid  cells 
The  poor  inhabitant  ||  beholds  in  vain. 


To  conclude  this  article,  the  accents  arc  not, 
like  the  fyllables,  confined  to  a  certain  number : 
fome  lines  have  no  fewer  than  five,  and  there  are 
line§  that  admit  not  above  one.     This  variety,  asj 

we 
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we  have  feen,  depends  entirely^  on  the  different 
powers  of  the  component  words :  particles,  even 
where  they  are  long  by  polition,  cannot  be  ac- 
cented j  and  polyfyllables  whatever  fpace  they 
occupy,  admit  but  one  accent.  Polyfyllables 
have  another  defedl,  that  they  generally  exclude 
the  full  paufe.  It  is  fhown  above,  that  few  po- 
lyfyllables can  find  place  in  the  conftrudlion  of 
Engliih  verfe  ;  and  here  are  reafons  for  exclud- 
ing them,  could  they  find  place. 

I  am  now  ready  to  fulfil  a  promife  concerning 
the  four  forts  of  lines  that  enter  into  EngUfh  He- 
roic verfe.  That  thefe  have,  each  of  them,  a  pe- 
culiar melody  diftinguifhable  by  a  good  ear,  1  ven- 
tured to  fuggeft,  and  promifed  to  account  for : 
and  tho'  the  fubjedl  is  extremely  delicate,  I  am  not 
without  hopes  of  making  good  my  engagement. 
But  firll,  by  way  of  precaution,  I  warn  the  can- 
did reader  not  to  expedl  this  peculiarity  of  modu- 
lation in  every  inftance.  The  reafon  why  it  is  not 
always  perceptible  has  been  mentioned  more  than 
once,  that  the  thought  and  expreflion  have  a 
great  influence  upon  the  melody  ;  fo  great,  as  in 
many  inftances  to  make  the  pooreft  melody  pafs 
for  rich  and  fpirited.  This  confideration  makes 
me  infill  upon  a  conceflion  or  two  that  will  not 
be  thought  unreafonable  :  firft.  That  the  experi- 
ment be  tried  upon  lines  equal  with  refpedl  to  the 
thought  and  expreflion  ;  for  otherwife  one  may 

eafily 
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eafily  be  mifled  in  judging  of  the  melody :  and 
next,  That  thefe  lines  be  regularly  accented  before 
the  paufe  ;  for  upon  a  matter  abundantly  refined 
in  itfelf,  I  would  not  willingly  be  embarraffed 
with  faulty  and  irregular  lines. 

Thefe  preliminaries  adjufted,  I  begin  with  fome 
general  obfervations,  that  will  fave  repeating  the 
fame  thing  over  and  over  upon  every  example. 
And,  firll,  an  accent  fucceeded  by  a  paufe,  as  in 
lines  of  the  firft  and  third  order,  makes  a  much 
greater  figure  than  where  the  voice  goes  on  with-  i| 
out  a  flop.  The  fadl  is  fo  certain,  that  no  per- 
fon  who  has  an  ear  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  diftinguifii 
that  accent  from  others.  Nor  have  we  far  to  feek 
for  the  efficient  caufe:  the  elevation  of  an  accent- 
ing tone  produceth  in  the  mind  a  fimilar  eleva- 
tion, which  continues  during  the  paufe  ^ ;  but 
where  the  paufe  is  feparated  from  the  accent  by  a 
Ihort  fyllable,  as  in  lines  of  the  fecond  and  fourth 
order,  the  impreffion  made  by  the  accent  is  more 

flight 


I 


*  Hence  the  livelineis  of  the  French  language  as  to  found, 
above  the  Englifh  3  the  laft  fyllable  in  the  former  being  ge- 
nerally long  and  accented,  the  long  fyllable  in  the  latter 
being  generally  as  far  back  in  the  word  as  poflible,  and  often 
without  an  accent.  For  this  difference  I  find  no  caufe  fb 
probable  as  temperament  and  difpofltion  j  the  French  being 
brifk  and  lively,  the  Englifh  fedate  and  referved  :  and  this, 
if  it  hold,  is  a  pregnant  inftance  of  a  refemblance  between 
the  charad^er  of  a  people  and  that  of  their  language. 
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flight  when  there  is  no  flop,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  accent  is  gone  in  a  moment  by  the  falling  of 
the  voice  in  pronouncing  the  fhort  fyllable  that  fol- 
lows. The  paufe  alfo  is  fenfibly  affected  by  the 
pofition  of  the  accent.  In  lines  of  the  firft  and 
third  order,  the  clofe  conjundion  of  the  accent 
and  paufe,  occafions  a  fudden  flop  without  prepa- 
ration, which  roufes  the  mind,  and  beflows  on 
the  melody  a  fpirited  air.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  paufe  is  feparated  from  the  accent  by  a 
fhort  fyllable,  which  always  happens  in  lines  of  the 
fecond  and  fourth  order,  the  paufe  is  foft  and 
gentle :  for  this  fhort  unaccented  fyllable,  fucceed- 
ing  one  that  is  accented,  mufl  of  courfe  be  pro- 
nounced with  a  falling  voice,  which  naturally  pre- 
pares for  a  paufe  ;  and  the  mind  falls  gently  from 
the  accented  fyllable,  and  Hides  into  reft  as  it  were 
infenfibly.  Further,  the  lines  themfelves  derive 
different  powers  from  the  pofition  of  the  paufe, 
which  will  thus  appear.  A  paufe  after  the  fourth 
fyllable  divides  the  line  into  two  unequal  portions, 
of  which  the  larger  comes  laft :  this  circumftance 
refolving  the  line  into  an  afcending  feries,  makes 
an  impreffion  in  pronouncing  like  that  of  afcend- 
ing; and  to  this  impreffion  contribute  the  redou- 
bled effort  in  pronouncing  the  larger  portion, 
which  is  laft  in  order.  The  mind  has  a  different 
feeling  when  the  paufe  fucceeds  the  fifth  fyllable, 
which  divides  the  line  into  two  equal  parts :  thefe 
parts,  pronounced  with  equal  effort,  are  agreeable 

by 
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by  their  uniformity.  A  line  divided  by  a  paufe 
after  the  lixth  fyllable,  makes  an  imprelTion  oppo- 
iite  to  that  firft  mentioned :  being  divided  into  two 
unequal  portions,  of  which  the  fhorter  is  laft  in 
order,  it  appears  like  a  flqw^  defcending  feries ; 
and  the  fecond  portion  being  pronounced  with 
lefs  effort  than  the  firft,  the  diminifhed  effort  pre- 
pares the  mind  for  reft.  And  this  preparation 
for  reft  is  ftill  more  feniibly  felt  where  the  paufe 
is  after  the  feventh  fyllable,  as  in  lines  of  the 
fourth  order. 

To  apply  thefe  obfervations  is  an  eafy  talk.  A 
line  of  the  firft  order  is  of  all  the  moft  fpirited  and 
lively:  the  accent,  being  follow^ed  inftantly  by  a 
paufe,  makes  an  illuftrious  figure :  the  elevated 
tone  of  the  accent  elevates  the  mind :  the  mind  is 
fupported  in  its  elevation  by  the  fudden  unprepa- 
red paufe,  which  roufes  and  animates :  and  the 
line  itfelf,  reprefenting  by  its  unequal  divifion  an 
afcending  feries,  carries  the  mind  ftill  higher,  ma- 
king an  impreflion  fimilar  to  that  of  going  upward. 
The  fecond  order  has  a  modulation  fenfibly  fweet, 
foft,  and  flowing ;  the  accent  is  not  fo  fprightly  as 
in  the  former,  becaufe  a  lliort  fyllable  intervenes 
betw^een  it  and  the  paufe  :  its  elevation,  by  the 
fame  means,  vaniftieth  inftantaneoufly :  the  mind, 
by  a  falling  voice,  is  gently  prepared  for  a  ftop : 
and  the  pleafure  of  uniformity  from  the  divifion  of 
the  line  into  tv/o  equal  parts,  is  calm  and  fweet. 
The  third  order  has  a  modulation  not  fo  eafily  ex- 
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prefled  in  words  :  it  in  part  refembles  the  firfl  or- 
der, by  the  livelinefs  of  an  accent  fucceeded  in- 
ftantly  by  a  full  paufc  :  but  then  the  elevation  oc- 
caiioned  by  this  circumftance,  is  balanced  in  fome 
degree  by  the  remitted  effort  in  pronouncing  the 
fecond  portion,  which  remitted  effort  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  reft.  Another  circumftance  diftinguifheth  it 
remarkably :  its  capital  accent  comes  late,  being 
placed  on  the  lixth  fyllable  :  and  this  circumftance 
beftows  on  it  an  air  of  gravity  and  folemnity.  The 
laft  order  refembles  the  fecond  in  the  mildnefs  of 
its  accent,  and  foftnefs  of  its  paufe  :  it  is  ftill  more 
folemn  than  the  third,  by  the  latenefs  of  its  capital 
accent :  it  alfo  poffeffes  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  third,  the  tendency  to  reft ;  and  by  that  cir- 
cumftance is  of  all  the  beft  qualified  for  clofing  a 
period  in  the  completeft  manner. 

But  thefe  are  not  all  the  diftinguifliing  charac- 
ters of  the  different  orders.  Each  order,  aifo,  is 
diftinguiftied  by  its  final  accent  and  paufe  :  the  un- 
equal divifion  in  the  firft  order,  makes  an  impref  •  - 
lion  of  afcending  ;  and  the  mind  at  the  clofe  is  in 
the  higheft  elevation,  which  naturally  prompts  it 
to  put  a  ftrong  emphafis  upon  the  concluding  fyl- 
lable, whether  by  raifing  the  voice  to  a  ffiarper 
tone,  or  by  expreffing  the  word  in  a  fuller  tone. 
This  order  accordingly  is  of  all  the  leaft  proper  for 
concluding  a  period,  where  a  cadence  is  proper 
and  not  an  accent.  The  fecond  order  being  cte- 
ftitute  of  the  impreflion  of  afcent,  cannot  rival  the 
Vol.  II.  L  firft 
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firft  order  in  the  elevation  of  its  concluding  accen 
nor  confequently  in  the  dignity  of  its  concludin 
paufe  ;  for  thefe  have  a  mutual  influence.  This 
order,  however,  with  refpedt  to  its  clofe,  main 
tains  a  fuperiority  over  the  third  and  fourth  orders 
in  thefe  the  clofe  is  more  humble,  being  brought 
down  by  the  impreffion  of  defcent,  and  by  the  re- 
mitted effort  in  pronouncing ;  conliderably  in  the 
third  order,  and  ftill  more  coniiderably  in  the  laft. 
According  to  this  defcription,  the  concluding  ac- 
cents and  paufes  of  the  four  orders  being  reduced 
to  a  fcale,  will  form  a  defcending  feries  probably 
in  an  arithmetical  progreffion.  fj 

After  what  is  faid,  will  it  be  thought  refining 
too  much  to  fuggell,  that  the  different  orders  are 
qualified  for  different  purpofes,  and  that  a  poet  of 
genius  will  naturally  be  led  to  make  a  choice  ac- 
cordingly ?  I  cannot  think  this  altogether  chime- 
rical. As  it  appears  to  me,  the  firfl  order  is  pro 
per  for  a  fentiment  that  is  bold,  lively,  or  impe 
tuous ;  the  third  order  is  proper  for  what  is  grave, 
folemn,  or  lofty ;  the  fecond  for  what  is  tender, 
delicate,  or  melancholy,  and  in  general  for  all  the 
fympathetic  emotions  ;  and  the  laft  for  fubjedls  of 
the  fame  kind,  when  tempered  with  any  degree 
of  folemnity.  I  do  not  contend,  that  any  one  or- 
der is  fitted  for  no  other  tafk  than  that  alfigned  it ; 
for  at  that  rate,  no  fort  of  melody  would  be  left 
for  accompanying  thoughts  that  have  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  them.     I  only  venture  to  fuggefl,  and  I 
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do  it  with  diffidence,  that  each  of  the  orders  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  certain  fubjedls,  and  better  qua- 
lified than  the  others  fot  expreffing  them.  The 
bed  way  to  judge  is  by  experiment ;  and  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  a  partial  fearch,  I  fhall  confine 
my  inftances  to  a  fingle  poem,  beginning  with  the 

Firll  order. 

On  her  white  breaft,  a  fparkling  crofs  fhe  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  kifs,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  fprightly  mind  difclofe. 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  thofe  : 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  fhe  fmiles  extends  j 
Oft  flie  rejefts,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  fun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  ftrike, 
And,  like  the  fun,  they  fliine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  eafe,  and  fweetnefs  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide  ; 
If  to  her  fhare  fome  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  youUl  forget  'em  all. 

Rape  of  the  Lock. 

In  accounting  for  the  remarkable  livelinefs  of  this 
palTage,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who 
has  an  ear,  that  the  melody  muft  come  in  for  a 
Ihare.  The  lines,  all  of  them,  are  of  the  firft  or- 
der ;  a  very  unufual  circumflance  in  the  author  of 
this  poem,  fo  eminent  for  variety  in  his  verfifica- 
tjion.  Who  can  doubt,  that  he  has  been  led  by 
delicacy  of  tafte  to  employ  the  firfl  order  prefer- 
ably to  the  others  ? 

L  2  Second 
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Second  order. 

Our  humble  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 

Not  a  le£s  pleafing,  though  lefs  glorious  care  ; 

To  fave  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 

Nor  let  th'  imprifon'd  eflences  exhale  ; 

To  draw  frefh  colours  from  the  vernal  flow'rs ; 

To  ileal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  their  Ihow'rs, 

Again : 

Oh,  thoughtlefe  mortals  !  ever  blind  to  fate, 
Too  foon  dejeded,  and  too  foon  elate. 
Sudden,  thefe  honours  fliall  be  fhatch'd  away. 
And  curs'd  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 

Third  order. 

To  fifty  chofen  fylphs,  of  fpecial  note, 

We  trufl  th'  important  charge,  the  petticoat. 

Again : 

Oh  fay  what  llranger  caufe,  yet  unexplor'd, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord? 

A  plurality  of  lines  of  the  fourth  order,  would  not 
have  a  good  elTedl  in  fucceflion  ;  becaufe,  by  a  re- 
markable tendency  to  reft,  their  proper  office  is  to 
clofe  a  period.  The  reader,  therefore,  muft  be 
fatisfied  with  inftances  w^here  this  order  is  mixed 
with  others. 

Not 
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Not  louder  fhrieks  to  pitying  Heav'n  are  caft, 
When  hulbands,  or  when  lapdogs,  breathe  their  laft. 

Again  : 

Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound, 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 

Again : 

She  fees,  and  trembles  at  th*  approaching  ill, 
Juft  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  codille. 

Again : 

With  eameil  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face, 
He  firll  the  fhufF-box  open'd,  then  the  cafe. 

And  this  fuggefts  another  experiment,  which  is, 
to  fet  the  different  orders  more  diredlly  in  oppoli- 
tion,  by  giying  examples  where  they  are  mixed  in 
the  fame  paifage. 

Firfl  and  fecond  orders. 

Sol  through  white  curtains  fliot  a  tim'rous  ray. 
And  ope'd  thofe  eyes  that  muft  eclipfe  the  day. 

Again : 

Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  feiz'd  alive, 
■  Not  fcornful  virgins  who  their  charms  furvivc, 
Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  blifs, 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  refus'd  a  kifs. 

L  3  Nat 
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Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die, 
Not  Cynthia  when  her  mantua's  pin'd  awry. 
E'er  felt  fuch  rage,  refentment,  and  defpair, 
As  thou,  fad  virgin  !  for  thy  raviih'd  hair. 

Firft  and  third. 

Think  what  an  equipage  thou  haft  in  air, 
And  view  with  fcorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 

Again : 

What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids, 
In  courtly  balls,  and  midnight  mafquerades. 
Safe  from  the  treach'rous  friend,  the  daring  fpark, 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whifper  in  the  dark  ? 

Again : 

With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre. 
And  breathes  three  am'roiis  fighs  to  raife  the  fire ; 
Then  proftrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes, 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  poflefs  the  prize. 

Again: 

Jove's  thunder  roars,  heav'n  trembles  all  around, 
,  Blue  Neptune  ftorms,  the  bellowing  deeps  refound. 
Earth  fhakes  her  nodding  tow'rs,  the  ground  gives 

way. 
And  the  pale  ghofts  ftart  at  the  flafli  of  day  ! 


Secon( 
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Second  and  third. 

Sunk  in  Thaleftris*  arms,  the  nymph  he  found, 
Her  eyes  dejedled,  and  her  hair  unbound. 

Again  : 

On  her  heav'd  bofom  hiuig  her  drooping  head, 
Which  with  a  figh  fhe  raifed  ;  and  thus  ftie  faid. 

Muling  on  the  foregoing  fubjedt,  I  begin  to 
doubt  whether  all  this  while  I  have  not  been  in  a 
reverie,  and  whether  the  fcene  before  me,  full  of 
objedls  new  and  lingular,  be  not  mere  fairy-land. 
Is  there  any  truth  in  the  appearance,  or  is  it 
wholly  a  work  of  imagination  ?  We  cannot  doubt 
of  its  reality  ;  and  we  may  with  allurance  pro- 
nounce, that  great  is  the  merit  of  Englilh  Heroic 
verfe  :  for  though  uniformity  prevails  in  the  ar- 
rangement, in  the  equality  of  the  lines,  and  in 
the  refemblance  of  the  final  founds  ;  variety  is  Hill 
more  confpicuous  in  the  paufes  and  in  the  accents, 
Which  are  diverfified  in  a  furprifing  manner.  Of 
the  beauty  that  refults  from  a  due  mixture  of  uni- 
formity and  variety  "*,  many  inftances  have  already 
occurred,  but  none  more  illultrious  than  Englifh 
verfification  ;  however  rude  it  may  be  in  the  lim- 
plicity  of  its  arrangement,  it  is  highly  melodious 
by  its  paufes  and  accents,  fo  as  already  to  rival  the 

L  4  moll 

*  See  chap,  9. 
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mofl  perfed:  fpecies  known  in  Greece  cr  Rome  ; 
and  it  is  no  difagreeable  profpedt  to  find  it  fufcep- 
tible  of  ftill  greater  refinement. 

We  proceed  to  blank  verfe,  which  hath  fo 
many  circumflances  in  common  with  rhyme,  that 
its  peculiarities  may  be  brought  within  a  narrow 
compafs.  With  refped:  to  fi3rm,  it  differs  from 
rhyme  in  rejecting  the  jingle  of  fimilar  founds, 
which  purifies  it  from  a  childifii  pleafure.  But  this 
improvement  is  a  trifle  comparediwith  what  follows. 
Our  verfe  is  extremely  cramped  by  rhyme  ;  and 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  blank  verfe  is,  that  it  is 
at  liberty  to  attend  the  imagination  in  its  boldell 
flights.  Rhyme  necefiarily  divides  verfe  into  cou- 
plets ;  each  couplet  makes  a  complete  mufical  pe- 
riod, the  parts  of  which  are  divided  by  paufes,  and 
the  whole  fummed  up  by  a  full  clofe  at  the  end  : 
the  melody  begins  anew  with  the  next  couplet : 
and  in  this  manner  a  compofition  in  rhyme  pro- 
ceeds couplet  after  couplet.  I  have  often  had  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  the  correfpondence  and  concord 
that  ought  to  fubfift  between  found  and  fenfe  ; 
from  which  it  is  a  plain  inference,  that  if  a  cou- 
plet be  a  complete  period  with  regard  to  melody, 
it  ought  regularly  to  be  the  fame  with  regard  to 
fenfe.  As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fupport  fuch 
ftri(^nefs  of  compofition,  licences  are  indulged,  as 
explained  above ;  which,  however,  mull  be  ufed 
with  difcretion,  fo  as  to  preferve  fome  degree  of 

concord 
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concord  between  the  fenfe  and  the  mufic  :  there 
ought  never  to  be  a  full  clofe  in  the  fenfe  but  at 
the  end  of  a  couplet ;  and  there  ought  always  to 
be  fome  paufe^in  the  fenfe  at  the  end  of  every  cou- 
plet :  the  fame  period  as  to  fenfe  may  be  extend- 
ed through  feveral  couplets  ;  but  each  couplet 
ought  to  contain  a  diftind  member,  diftinguifhed 
by  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe  as  well  as  in  the  found; 
and  the  whole  ought  to  be  clofed  with  a  complete 
cadence  *,  Rules  fuch  as  thefe,  mult  confine 
rhyme  within  very  narrow  bounds :  a  thought  of 
any  extent,  cannot  be  reduced  within  its  compafs  : 
the  fenfe  mud  be  curtailed  and  broken  into  parts, 
to  make  it  fquare  with  the  curtnefs  of  the  melody ; 
and  befide,  fhort  periods  afford  no  latitude  for  in- 
verfion. 

I  have  examined  this  point  with  the  ftridler  ac- 
curacy, in  order  to  give  a  jufl  notion  of  blank 
verfe  ;  and  to  ihow,  that  a  flight  difference  in  form 
may  produce  a  great  difference  in  fubilance. 
Blank  verfe  has  the  fame  paufes  and  accents  with 
rhyme,  and  a  paufe  at  the  end  of  every  line,  like 
what  concludes  the  firll  line  of  a  couplet.     In  a 

word, 

*  This  rule  is  quite  negleded  in  French  verfification. 
Even  Bolleau  makes  no  difficulty,  to  clofe  one  fubjedt  with 
the  firft  line  of  a  couplet,  and  to  begin  a  new  fubje(5l  with  the 
fecond.  Such  licence,  however  fan(f^ified  by  praifiice,  is  un- 
pleafant  by  the  difcordance  between  the  paufes  of  the  fenfe 
and  of  the  melody. 
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word,  the  rules  of  melody  in  blank  verfe,  are  the 
fame  that  obtain  with  refpedl  to  the  firll  line  of  a 
couplet ;  but  being  difengaged  from  rhyme,  or 
from  couplets,  there  is  accefs  to  make  every  line 
run  into  another,  precifely  as  to  make  the  firll 
line  of  a  couplet  run  into  the  fecond.  There  muft 
be  a  mufical  paufe  at  the  end  of  every  line  ;  but 
this  paufe  is  fo  flight  as  not  to  require  a  paufe  in 
the  fenfe  :  and  accordingly  the  fenfe  may  be  car- 
ried on  with  or  without  paufes,  till  a  period  of  the 
utmoll  extent  be  completed  by  a  full  clofe  both 
in  the  fenfe  and  the  found  :  there  is  no  reftraint, 
other  than  that  this  full  clofe  be  at  the  end  of  a 
line;  and  this  reftraint  is  neceifary,  in  order  to 
preferve  a  coincidence  between  fenfe  and  found, 
which  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  general,  and  is  in- 
difpenfable  in  the  cafe  of  a  full  clofe,  becaufe  it 
has  a  ftriking  efFed:.  Hence  the  fitnefs  of  blank 
verfe  for  inveriion  :  and  confequently  the  luftre 
of  its  paufes  and  accents  ;  for  which,  as  obferved 
above,  there  is  greater  fcope  in  inveriion,  than 
when  words  run  in  their  natural  order. 

In  the  fecond  fedion  of  this  chapter  it  is  fliown, 
that  nothing  contributes  more  than  inveriion  to 
the  force  and  elevation  of  language  :  the  couplets 
of  rhyme  confine  inverfion  within  narrow  limits  ; 
nor  would  the  elevation  of  inverfion,  were  there 
accefs  for  it  in  rhyme,  readily  accord  with  the 
humbler  tone  of  that  fort  of  verfe.  It  is  univer- 
fally  agreed,  that  the  loftinefs  of  Milton's  ftyle 

fupports 
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fupports  admirably  the  fublimity  of  his  fubjedt ; 
and  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  the  loftinefs  of  his 
flyle  arifes  chiefly  from  inverfion.  Shakefpear 
deals  little  in  inverfion  ;  but  his  blank  verfe  be- 
ing a  fort  of  meafured  profe,  is  perfedly  well 
adapted  to  the  ftage,  where  laboured  inverfion  is 
highly  improper,  becaufe  in  dialogue  it  never  can 
be  natural. 

Hitherto  I  have  confidered  that  fuperior  power 
of  expreflion  which  verfe  acquires  by  laying  afide 
rhyme.  But  this  is  not  the  only  ground  for  pre- 
ferring blank  verfe  :  it  has  another  preferable 
quality  not  lefs  fignal ;  and  that  is,  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  more  complete  melody.  Its  mufic  is 
not,  like  that  of  rhyme,  confined  to  a  fingle  cou- 
plet ;  but  takes  in  a  great  compafs,  fo  as  in  fome 
meafure  to  rival  mufic  properly  fo  called.  The 
interval  betw^een  its  cadences  may  be  long  or  Ihort 
at  pleafure  ;  and,  by  that  means,  its  melody,  with 
refpedl  both  to  richnefs  and  variety,  is  fuperior 
far  to  that  of  rhyme,  and  fuperior  even  to  that  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Hexameter.  Of  this  obferva- 
tion  no  perfon  can  doubt  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Paradife  Loft  :  in  which  work  there  are  in- 
deed many  carelefs  lines  ;  but  at  every  turn  the 
richefl  melody  as  well  as  the  fublimefl  fentiments 
are  confpicuous.     Take  the  following  fpecimen. 

Now  Morn  her  rofy  fleps  in  th'  eaflern  clime 
Advancing,  fow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl ; 

When 
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When  Adam  wak'd,  fo  cuftom'd,  for  his  fleep 
Was  aerv  light  from  pure  digeilion  bred 
And  temp'rate  vapom*3  bland,  which  th'  only  fount 
Of  leaves  and  fummg  riUs,  Aurora's  fan^ 
Lightly  difpers'd,  and  the  Ihrill  matin  fong 
Of  birds  on  every  bough  ;  fo  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  treffes  difcompos'd,  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  reft :  he  on  his  fide 
Leaning  half-rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  afleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  foft  touching,  whifper'd  thus.     Awake, 
My  faireft,  my  efpous'd,  my  lateft  found, 
Heaven^s  laft  befl:  gift,  my  ever-new  delight, 
Awake  -,  the  morning  fliines,  and  the  frefh  field 
Calls  us  :  we  lofe  the  prime,  to  mark  how  fpring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extrading  liquid  fweett 

Bcok^  5,  /.  TH 

Comparing  Latin  Hexameter  with  Englifh  He- 
roic rhyme,  the  former  has  obvioufly  the  advan- 
tage in  the  following  particulars.  It  is  greatly 
preferable  as  to  arrangement,  by  the  latitude  it 
admits  in  placing  the  long  and  fhort  fyllables. 
Secondly,  the  length  of  an  Hexameter  line  hath 
a  raajeftic  air  :  ours,  by  its   fhortnefs,  is  indeed 

more 
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more  brilk  and  lively,  but  much  lefs  fitted  for  the 
lublime.  And,  thirdly,  the  long  high-founding 
words  that  Hexameter  admits,  add  greatly  to  its 
majelly.  To  compenfate  thefe  advantages,  Eng- 
lifh  rhyme  poflefles  a  greater  number  and  greater 
variety  both  of  paufes  and  of  accents.  Thefe  two 
forts  of  verfe  ftand  indeed  pretty  much  in  oppo- 
lition  :  in  Hexameter,  great  variety  of  arrange- 
ment, none  in  the  paufes  nor  accents  ;  in  Englifh 
rhyme,  great  variety  in  the  paufes  and  accents, 
very  little  in  the  arrangement. 

In  blank  verfe  are  united,  in  a  good  meafure, 
the  feveral  properties  of  Latin  Hexameter  and 
Englifli  rhyme  ;  and  it  poffefTes  befide  many  fig- 
nal  properties  of  its  own.  It  is  not  confined,  like 
Hexameter,  by  a  full  clofe  at  the  end  of  every 
line  ;  nor,  like  rhyme,  by  a  full  clofe  at  the  end 
of  every  couplet.  Its  conftrudlion,  which  admits 
the  lines  to  run  into  each  other,  gives  it  a  flill 
greater  majefty  than  arifes  from  the  length  of  a 
Hexameter  line.  By  the  fame  means,  it  admits 
inverfion  even  beyond  the  Latin  or  Greek  Hexa- 
meter ;  for  thefe  fuffer  fome  confinement  by  the 
regular  clofes  at  the  end  of  every  line.  In  its 
mufic  it  is  illufl:rious  above  all :  the  melody  of 
Hexameter  verfe  is  circumfcribed  to  a  line  ;  and 
of  Englifh  rhyme,  to  a  couplet :  the  melody  of 
blank  verfe  is  under  no  confinement,  but  enjoys 
the  utmoft  privilege,  of  which  melody  of  verfe  is 
fufceptible  ;  which  is,  to  run  hand  in  hand  with 

the 
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the  fenfe.  In  a  word,  blank  verfe  is  fuperior  to 
Hexameter  in  many  articles ;  and  inferior  to  it  in 
none,  fave  in  the  freedom  of  arrangement,  and 
in  the  ufe  of  long  words. 

In  French  Heroic  verfe,  there  are  found,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  defeats  of  Latin  Hexameter  and 
Englifh  rhyme,  without  the  beauties  of  either  :  jj 
fubjeded  to  the  bondage  of  rhyme,  and  to  the 
full  clofe  at  the  end  of  every  couplet,  it  is  alfo 
extremely  fatiguing  by  uniformity  in  its  paufes 
and  accents :  the  line  invariably  is  divided  by  the  11 
paufe  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  accent  is  in- 
variably placed  before  the  paufe. 

Jeune  et  vaillant  heros  ||  dont  la  haute  fagelTe 
N'eft  point  la  fruit  tardif  ||  d'une  lente  vieilleflc. 


Here  every  circumftance  contributes  to  a  tirefome 
uniformity  :  a  conftant  return  of  the  fame  paufe 
and  of  the  fame  accent,  as  well  as  an  equal  divi- 
fion  of  every  line  ;  which  fatigue  the  ear  without 
intermiflion  or  change.  I  cannot  fet  this  matter 
in  a  better  light,  than  by  prefenting  to  the  reader 
a  French  tranllation  of  the  following  paliage  of 
Milton : 

Two  of  far  nobler  fhape,  ere£l  and  tall, 
Godlike  ered,  with  native  honour  clad, 
In  naked  majefty,  feemM  lords  of  all : 
And  worthy  feem'd  ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 

The 
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The  image  of  their  glorious  maker  flione 
Truth,  wifdom,  fan6titude  fevere  and  pure  ; 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placM  ; 
Whence  true  authority  in  men :  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  fex  not  equal  feem'd ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  foftnefs  (he  and  fweet  attradtive  grace; 
He  for  God  only,  fhe  for  God  in  him. 

Were  the  paufes  of  the  fenfe  and  found  in  this 
pafTage  but  a  little  better  aflbrted,  nothing  in 
verfe  could  be  more  melodious.  In  general,  the 
great  defedl  of  Milton's  verfification,  in  other  re- 
fpeds  admirable,  is  the  want  of  coincidence  be- 
tween the  paufes  of  the  fenfe  and  found. 

The  tranllation  is  in  the  following  words  : 

Ce  lieux  delicieux,  ce  paradis  charmant, 

Re^oit  deuxobjets  fon  plus  bel  ornement; 

Leur  port  majeftueux,  et  leur  demarche  altiere, 

Semble  leur  meriter  fur  la  nature  entiere 

Ce  droit  de  commander  que  Dieu  leur  a  donnc, 

Sur  leiu"  augufte  front  de  gloire  couronne'. 

Du  fouverain  du  ciel  drille  la  refemblance  : 

Dans  leur  fimples  regards  eclatte  1'  innocence, 

L'adorable  candeur,  I'aimable  ve'rite, 

La  raifon,  la  fageffe,  et  la  seVcrite, 

Qu'  adoucit  la  prudence,  et  cet  air  de  droiture 

Du  vifage  des  rois  refpeftable  parure. 

Ces  deux  objets  divin  n'ont  pas  les  memes  traits, 

lis  paroifTent  formes,  quoique  tons  deux  parfaits ; 

L'un  pour  la  majefte,  Isi  force,  et  la  nobleffe ; 

L'autre 
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L' autre  pour  la  douceur,  la  grace,  et  la  tendrefle  ; 
Celui-ci  pour  Dieu  feul,  I'autre  pour  rhomme  encor. 

Here  the  fenfe  is  fairly  tranllated,  the  words  ar 
of  equal  power,  and  yet  how  inferior  the  iftelody  I 


If 


Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
Hexameter  verfe  into  the  living  languages,  but 
without  fuccefs.  The  Englifh  language,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  is  not  fufceptible  of  this  melody: 
and  my  reafons  are  thefe.  Firit,  the  polyfyllables 
in  Latin  and  Greek  are  finely  diverlified  by  long 
and  Ihort  fyllables,  a  circumftance  that  qualifies 
them  for  the  melody  of  Hexameter  verfe  :  ours 
are  extremely  ill  qualified  for  that  fervice,  becaufe 
they  fuperabound  in  fhort  fyllables.  Secondly, 
the  bulk  of  our  monofyllables  are  arbitrary  with 
regardto  length,  which  is  an  unlucky  circumftance 
in  Hexameter :  for  although  cuftom,  as  obferved 
above,  may  render  familiar  a  long  or  a  fhort  pro 
nunciation  of  the  fame  word,  yet  the  mind  waver 
ing  between  the  two  founds,  cannot  be  fo  much 
affe6led  with  either,  as  with  a  word  that  hath  al- 
ways the  fame  found  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  arbi- 
trary founds  are  ill  fitted  for  a  melody  which  is 
chiefly  fupported  by  quantity.  In  Latin  and  Greek 
Hexameter,  invariable  founds  diredl  and  afcertain 
the  melody.  Engiifti  Hexameter  would  be  defti- 
tute  of  melody,  unlefs  by  artful  pronunciation  ; 
becaufe  of  necefiity  the  bulk  of  its  founds  muft  be 

arbitrary. 
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arbitrary.  The  pronunciation  is  eafy  in  a  iimple 
movement  of  alternate  long  and  ihort  fy llables  5 
but  would  be  perplexing  and  unpleafant  in  the 
diveriified  movement  of  Hexameter  verfe. 

Rhyme  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in  modern  poe- 
try, as  to  deferve  a  folemn  trial.  I  have  for  that 
reafon  referved  it  to  be  examined  with  delibera- 
tion ;  in  order  to  difcover,  if  I  can,  its  peculiar 
beauties,  and  its  degree  of  merit.  The  firll  view 
of  this  fubjed;  leads  naturally  to  the  following  re- 
fled  ion  :  "  That  rhyme  having  no  relation  to  fen- 
"  timent,  nor  any  effed  upon  the  ear  other  than 
*<  a  mere  jingle,  ought  to  be  banilhed  all  compo- 
"  fitions  of  any  dignity,  as  affording  but  a  trifling 
**  and  childifti  pleafure."  It  will  alfo  be  obferved, 
"  That  a  jingle  of  words  hath  in  fome  meafure  a 
**  ludicrous  eff'^d  5  witnefs  the  double  rhymes  of 
'*  Hudibras,  which  contribute  no  fmall  Ihare  to 
"  its  drollery  :  that  in  a  ferious  work  this  ludi- 
"  crous  ^ffed  would  be  equally  remarkable,  were 
**  it  not  obfcured  by  the  prevailing  gravity  of  the 
"  fubjed  :  that  having  however  a  confl:ant  tenden- 
"  cy  to  give  a  ludicrous  air  to  the  compofition, 
"  more  than  ordinary  fire  is  requifite  to  fupport 
"  the  dignity  of  the  fentiments  againfl:  fuch  an 
"  undermining  antagonifl:  *." 

Vol.  II.  M  Thefe 


*  Voflius,  De  poematum  cantu,  p*  26.  fays,  *'  Nihil  aeque 
*'  gravitati  orationis  afficit,  qiiam  in  fono  ludere  fvllaba- 
*'  rum." 
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Thefe  arguments  are  fpecious,  and  have  un- 
doubtedly fome  weight.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  in  modern  tongues 
rhyme  has  become  univerfal  among  men  as  well  as 
children  ;  and  that  it  cannot  have  fuch  a  currency 
without  fome  foundation  in  human  nature.  In 
fadl,  it  has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  by  poets  of 
genius,  in  their  ferious  and  grave  compoiitions,  adl 
well  as  in  thofe  which  are  more  light  and  airy. 
Here  in  weighing  authority  againft  argument, 
the  fcales  feem  to  be  upon  a  level ;  and  therefore, 
to  come  at  any  thing  deciiive,  we  muft  pierce  afll 
little  deeper.  I 

Mulic  has  great  power  over  the  foul ;  and  may 
fuccefsfully  be  employed  to  inflame  or  foothe  paf- 
fions,  if  not  adlually  to  raife  them.  A  iingle 
found,  however  fweet,  is  not  mulic  ;  but  a  fingle 
found  repeated  after  intervals,  may  have  the  effed: 
to  roufe  attention,  and  to  keep  the  hearer  awake  ^1 
and  a  variety  of  limilar  founds,  fucceeding  each 
other  after  regular  intervals,  mult  have  a  ftill 
ftronger  effedl.  This  conlideration  is  applicable 
to  rhyme,  which  connedls  two  verfe-lines  by  ma- 
king them  clofe  with  two  words  fimilar  in  found. 
And  conlidering  attentively  the  muiical  effed  of  a 
couplet,  we  find,  that  it  roufes  the  mind,  and  pro- 
duceth  an  emotion  moderately  gay  without  digni- 
ty or  elevation :  like  the  murmuring  of  a  brook 
gliding  through  pebbles,  it  calms  the  mind  when 
perturbed,  and  gently  raifes  it  when  funk.  Thefe 
effeds  are  fcarce  perceived  when  the  whole  poem  ij 
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in  rhyme  ;  but  are  extremely  remarkable  by  con- 
trail, in  the  couplets  that  clofe  the  feveral  a6ls  of 
our  later  tragedies :  the  tone  of  the  mind  is  fen- 
fibly  varied  by  them,  from  anguilh,  diftrefs,  or  me- 
lancholy, to  fome  degree  of  eafe  and  alacrity.  For 
the  truth  of  tins  obfervation,  I  appeal  to  the  fpeech 
of  Jane  Shore  in  the  fourth  adt,  when  her  doom 
was  pronounced  by  Glo'fter  ;  to  the  fpeech  of 
Lady  Jane  Gray  at  the  end  of  the  firft  act  ;  and 
to  that  of  Califla,  in  the  Fair  Penitent,  when  fhe 
leaves  the  Itage,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  ad. 
The  fpeech  of  Alicia,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  ad 
of  Jane  Shore,  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt :  in 
a  fcene  of  deep  diftrefs,  the  rhymes  which  finilh 
the  ad,  produce  a  certain  gaiety  and  cheerfulnefs^ 
far  from  according  with  the  tone  of  the  paffion  5 

y^llcia.     For  ever  ?  Oh !  For  ever  \ 
Oh  !  who  can  bear  to  be  a  wretch  for  ever  ! 
My  rival  too  !  his  laft  thoughts  hung  on  her : 
And,  as  be  parted,  left  a  bleffing  for  her  : 
Shall  fhe  be  blels'd,  and  I  be  curs'd,  for  ever  ! 
No ;  fince  her  fatal  beauty  was  the  caufe 
Of  all  my  fufF'rings,  let  her  ihare  my  pains  ; 
Let  her,  like  me  of  ev'ry  joy  forlorn. 
Devote  the  hour  when  fuch  a  wretch  was  born : 
Like  me  to  dclerts  and  to  darknefs  run. 
Abhor  the  day,  and  curfe  the  golden  fun  ; 
Gall  ev'ry  good  and  ev'ry  hope  behind ; 
Deteft  the  works  of  nature,  loathe  mankind  : 
Like  me  with  cries  diftracted  fill  the  air, 
Tear  her  poor  bofom,  and  her  frantic  hair, 
And  prove  the  torments  of  the  laft  defpair. 

M  2  Having 


dr,        I 
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Having  defcribed,  the  bdl  way  I  can,  the  im- 
preffion  that  rhyme  makes  on  the  mind  ;  I.  pro- 
ceed to  examine  whether  there  be  any  fubjedls  to 
which  rhyme  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  for  what 
fubjeds  it  is  improper.  Grand  and  lofty  fubjedls, 
which  have  a  powerful  influence,  claim  precedence 
in  this  inquiry.  In  the  chapter  of  Grandeur  and 
Sublimity  it  is  eftablifhed,fthat  a  grand  or  fublime 
objed:,  infpires  a  warm  enthufiallic  emotion  dif- 
daining  ftricl  regularity  and  order ;  which  emotion 
is  very  different  from  that  infpired  by  the  mode- 
rately enlivening  mulic  of  rhyme.  Suppoiing 
then  an  elevated  fubjedl  to  be  exprelTed  in  rhyme, 
what  mufl  be  the  effedl  ?  The  intimate  union  of 
the  mufic  with  the  fubjedl,  produces  an  intimate 
union  of  their  emotions  ?  one  infpired  by  the  fub- 
jedl,  which  tends  to  elevate  and  expand  the  mind  ;^| 
and  one  infpired  by  the  mufic,  which,  confining 
the  mind  within  the  narrow  limits  of  regular  ca- 
dence and  fimilar  found,  tends  to  prevent  all  ele-«j 
vation  above  its  own  pitch.  Emotions  fo  little 
concordant,  cannot  in  union  have  a  happy  effedl. 
But  it  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  reafon  upon  a  cafe 
that  never  did,  and  probably  never  will  happen, 
viz.  an  important  fubjed  clothed  in  rhyme,  and 
yet  fupported  in  its  utmofl  elevation.  A  happy- 
thought  or  warm  expreflion,  may  at  times  give  ^ 
fudden  bound  upward  ;  but  it  requires  a  genius- 
greater  than  has  hitherto  exifted,  to  fupport  a 
poem  of  any  length  in  a  tone  elevated  much  above 

that, 
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that  of  the  melody.  Taflb  and  Ariofto  ought  not 
to  be  made  exceptions,  and  Hill  lefs  Voltaire. 
And  after  all,  where  the  poet  has  the  dead  weight 
of  rhyme  conftantly  to  ftruggle  with,  how  can  we 
expedl  an  uniform  elevation  in  a  high  pitch ;  when 
fuch  elevation  with  all  the  fupport  it  can  receive 
from  language,  requires  the  utmoit  effort  of  the 
human  genius  ? 

But  now,  admitting  rhyme  to  be  an  unfit  drefs 
for  grand  and  lofty  images ;  it  has  one  advantage 
however,  which  is,  to  raife  a  low  fubjedt  to  its 
own  degree  of  elevation.  Addifon  *  obferves, 
"  That  rhyme,  without  any  other  affiftancc, 
**  throws  the  language  off  from  profe,  and  very 
"  often  makes  an  indifferent  phrafe  pafs  unregard- 
"  ed ;  but  where  the  verfe  is  not  built  upon 
"  rhymes,  there,  pomp  of  found  and  energy  of 
"  expreffion  are  indifpenfably  necelTary,  to  fup- 
"  port  the  ftyle,  and  keep  it  from  falling  into  the 
"  flatnefs  of  profe."  This  effed  of  rhyme  is  re- 
markable in  French  verfe  :  which,  being  fimple, 
and  little  qualified  for  inverfion,  readily  finks 
down  to  profe  w^here  not  artificially  fupported  : 
rhyme  is  therefore  indifpenfable  in  French  trage- 
dy, and  may  be  proper  even  in  French  comedy. 
Voltaire  j-  affigns  that  very  reafon  for  adhering  to 

M  3  rhyme 

*  Speftator,  No.  285. 

f  Preface  to  his  OEdipus^  and  in  his  dlfcourfe  upon  tra- 
gedy, prefixed  to  the  tragedy  of  Brutus, 
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rhyme  in  thefe  compolitions.  He  indeed  candid- 
ly owns,  that,  even  with  the  fupport  of  rhyme 
the  tragedies  of  his  country  are  little  better  tha 
converfation-pieces  ;  which  feems  to  infer,  tha 
the  French  language  is  weak,  and  an  improper 
drefs  for  any  grand  fubjedl.  Voltaire  was  ftnfible 
of  the  imperfection  ;  and  yet  Voltaire  attempted 
an  epic  poem  in  that  language. 

The  cheering  and  enlivening  power  of  rhyme, 
is  Hill  more  remarkable  in  poems  of  Ihort  lines 
where  the  rhymes  return  upon  the  ear  in  a  quick^ 
fucceflion  ;  for  which  reafon  rhyme  is  perfectly 
well  adapted  to   gay,  light,  and  airy  fubjeds 
Witnefs  the  following : 

O  the  plealing,  pleafing  anguifli. 
When  we  love  and  when  we  languifh  \ 

Wifhes  rifing, 

Thoughts  furprifing, 

Pleafure  courting, 

Charms  tranfporting, 

Fancy  viewing, 

Joys  enfuing, 
O  the  pleafing,  plealing  anguilh  ! 

Rofamond,  aEi,  i,fc.  2. 


IJ 


For  that  reafon,  fuch  frequent  rhymes  are  very 
improper  for  any  fevere  or  ferious  paffion  :  the 
^ilTonance  between  the  fubjedl  and  the  melody  is 
yery  fenfibly  felt.     Witnefs  the  following  : 

Ajrditt 
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Ardito  ti  renda, 

T'accenda 

Di  fdegno 

D'un  figlio 

II  periglio 

D'un  regno 

L'amor. 
E'dolce  ad  un'alma 

Che  afpetta 

Vendetta 
II  perder  la  calma 

Fra  Tire  del  cor. 

Metajiafto.     Artajerfe^  ad,  '^»  fc.  y 

Again  :  * 

Now  under  hanging  mountains, 
Befide  the  fall  of  fountains, 
Or  where  Hebrus  wanders, 
Rolling  in  meanders, 
All  alone, 

Unheard,  unknown. 

He  makes  his  moan, 

And  calls  her  ghoft, 

For  ever,  ever,  ever  loft; 

Now  with  furies  furrounded, 
Defpairing,  confounded. 
He  trembles,  he  glows, 
Amidft  Rhodope's  Ihows. 

Pope^  Ode  for  Mitfic,  L^y, 

Rhyme  is  not  lefs  unfit  for  anguifh  or  deep  di- 
flrefs,  than  for  fubjeds  elevated  and  lofty ;  and 

M  4  for 
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for  that  reafon  has  been  long  difufed  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  Italian  tragedy.  In  a  work  where  the 
fubjecl  is  ferious  though  not  elevated,  rhyme  has 
not  a  good  effect ;  becaufe  the  airinefs  of  the  me- 
lody agrees  not  with  the  gravity  of  the  fubjedt  : 
tjie  l£'[fay  on  Ma?i,  which  treats  a  fubjed  great  and 
important,  would  make  a  better  figure  in  blank 
verfe.  Sportive  love,  mirth,  gaiety,  humour,  and 
ridicule,  are  the  province  of  rhyme.  The  bounda-  il 
ries  aiiigned  it  by  nature,  were  extended  in  bar- 
barous and  illiterate  ages  ;  and  in  its  ufurpation^ 
it  has  long  been  protedlfed  by  cuflom  :  but  tafte 
in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  in  morals,  improves 
daily  ;  and  makes  a  progrefs  toward  perfe6tion,  II 
ilow  indeed  but  uniform ;  and  there  is  no  reafon 
to  doubt,  that  rhyme,  in  Britain,  will  in  time  be 
forc'd  to  abandon  its  unjuft  conquells,  and  to  con- 
fine itfelf  within  its  natural  limits. 


Having  faid  what  occurred  upon  rhyme,  I  clofe 
the  fedbion  with  a  general  obfervation,  That  the 
melody  of  verfe  fo  powerfully  enchants  the  mind, 
as  to  draw  a  veil  ©ver  very  grbfs  faults  and  imper- 
fedlions.  Of  this  power  a  ilronger  example  can- 
not be  given  than  the  epifode  of  Ariilaeus,  which 
clofes  the  fourth  book  of  the  Georgics,  To  re- 
new a  ftock  of  bees  when  the  former  is  loft,  Vir- 
gil alTerts,  that  they  may  be  produced  in  the  en- 
trails of  a  bullock,  flain  and  managed  in  a  certain 
manner.     This  leads  him  to  fay,  how  this  ftrange 

receit 
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receit  was  invented  ;  which  is  as  follows.     Ari- 
ftaeus  having  loft  his  bees  by  difeafe  and  famine, 
never  dreams  of  employing  the  ordinary  means  for 
obtaming  a  new  ftock  ;  but,  like  a  froward  child, 
complains  heavily  to  his  mother  Gyrene,  a  water- 
nymph.   She  advifes  him  to  confult  Proteus,  a  fea- 
god,  not  how  he  was  to  obtain  a  new  ftock,  but 
only  by  what  fatality  he  had  loft  his  former  ftock; 
adding,  that  violence  was  neceflary,  becaufe  Pro- 
teus would  fay  nothing  voluntarily.     Ariftasus-, 
fatisfied  with  this  advice,  though  it  gave  him  no 
profpecl  of  repairing  his  lofs,  proceeds  to  execu- 
tion.    Proteus  is  caught  fleeping,  bound  with 
cords,  and  compelled  to  fpeak.     He  declares,  that 
Ariftaeus  was  puniftied  with  the  lofs  of  his  bees, 
for  attempting  the  chaftity  of  Euridice  the  wife 
of  Orpheus  ;  ftie  having  been  ftung  to  death  by 
a  ferpent  in  flying  his  embraces.    Proteus,  whofe 
fullennefs  ought  to  have  been  converted  into  wrath 
by  the  rough  treatment  he  met  with,  becomes  on 
a  fudden  courteous  and  communicative.  He  gives 
the  whole  hiftory  of  the  expedition  to  hell  which 
Orpheus  undertook  in  order  to  recover  his  fpoufe  : 
a  very  entertaining  ftory,  but  without  the  leaft  re- 
lation to  what  was  in  view.     Ariftaeus,  returning 
to  his  mother,  is  advifed  to  deprecate  by  facrifices 
the  wrath  of  Orpheus,  who  was  now  dead.     A 
bullock  is  facrificed,  and  out  of  the  entrails  fpring 
niiraculoufly  a  fwarm  of  bees.     Does  it  follow, 
that  the  fame  may  be  obtained  without  a  miracle, 
fts  is  fuppofed  in  th^  receit  ? 
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A  LIST  of  the  different  FEET,  atid  of  their 

NAMES. 

I.  Pyrrhichius,  conlifts  of  two  ihort  fyllables. 
Examples :  Deus,  given,  cannot,  hillock,  run- 
ning, 

1,  Spondeus,  conilfts  of  two  long  fyllables : 
omnes,  pqffefs,  forewarn,  mankind,  fometime. 

3.  Iambus,  compofed  of  a  fhort  and  a  long : 
pios,  intent,  degree,  appear,  confent,  repent,  de- 
mand, report,  fufpe6l^  affront^  event, 

4.  Trochaeus,  or  Choreus,  a  long  and  fhort : 
fervat,  whereby,  after,  le^al,  meafure,  burden,^ 

holy,  lofty. 

5.  Tribrachys,  three  fhort, :  melius,  property, 

6.  MoLossus,  three  long :  deleSlant, 

7.  Anapaestus,  two  fhort  and   a  long :    ani-' 

mos,  condefcend,  apprehend,  overheard,  ac- 
quiefce,  immature,  overcharge,  ferenade,  oppor^ 
tune. 

8.  Dactylus. 
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8.  Dactylus,  a  long  and  two  Ihort :  carmina^ 
evident^  excellence,  ejlimate,  ivonclerful^  alti- 
tude, burdened,  minijler,  tenement, 

9.  Bacchius,  a  fhort  and  two  long:  dolores, 

10.  Hyppobacchius    or    Antibacchius,    two 

long  and  a  (hort :  pelluntur, 

11.  Creticus,  or  Amphimacer,  a  fhort  fyllable 

between  two  long  :  infito,  afternoon. 

12.  Amphibrachys,  a  long  fyllable  between  two 

fhort :  honor e,  conjider,  imprudent,  procedurey 
attended,  propofed,  refpondent,  concurrence^ 
apprentice,  refpedli've,  revenue. 

13.  pRocELEUSMATicus,    four   fhort   fyllables : 

hominihus,  necejfary. 

14.  DispoNDEUS,  four  long  fyllables  :  infinitis. 

15.  Diiambus,  compofed  of  two  Iambi  i  feveri- 

tas. 

16.  DiTRocHAEUS,  of  two  Trochaei  *.  permanere^ 

procurator. 

17.   lONlCUS, 
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17.  loNicus,  two  Ihort  fyllables  and  two  long  : 

properabant. 

18,  Another  foot  pafles  under  the  fame  name, 

compofed  of  two  long   fyllables  and  two 
fhprt:  calcaribus^  pojfeffory, 

19,  Choriambus,   two  ftiort  fyllables  between 

two  long :  nobilitas. 

20.  Antispastus,  two  long   fyllables  between 

two  fhort :  Alexander, 


91.  Paeon  ift,  one  long  fyllable  and  three  fhort : 
temporibuSy  ordinary,  inventory^  temperament. 

Z2.  Paeon  2d,  the  fecond  fyllable  long,  and  the 
other  three  fhort :  rapidity ^folernnity^  mino- 
rity, conjideredy  imprudently,  extravagant, 
rejpe6lfullyy  accordingly, 

23.  Paeon  3d,  the  third  fyllable  long  and  the 

other  three  fhort :  animatus,  independent, 
condefcendence,  facerdotal,  reimburfement, 
manufadiure, 

24.  Paeon  4th,  the  lafl  fyllable  long  and  the  0- 

ther  three  fhort :  celeritas, 

25.    EPITRItUI 
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25.  Epitritus  ift,  the  firft  fyllable  fhort  and 

the  other  three  long  :  voluptates, 

26.  Epitritus  2d,  the  fecond  fyllable  fhort  and 

the  other  three  long  :  pcenitentes. 

27.  Epitritus  3d,  the  third  fyllable  fhort  and 

the  other  three  long  :  difcordias. 

28.  Epitritus  4th,  the  laft  fyllable  fhort  and 

the  other  three  long  :  fortuncUus, 

29.  A  word  of  five  fyllables  compofed  of  a  Pyr- 

rhichius  and  Dadylus  :  mini/ieriaL 

30.  A  word  of  five  fyllables  compofed  of  a  Tro- 

chaeus  and  Dadlylus  :  Jingularity, 

31.  A  word  of  five  fyllables  compofed  of  a  Dac- 

tylus  and  Trochaeus :  precipitation y  exami- 
nation, 

3a.  A  word  of  five  fyllables,  the  fecond  only 
long  :  Jignijicancy. 

33.  A  word  of  fix  fyllables  compofed  of  two  Dac- 

tyles :  impetuojity, 

34,  A  word  of  fix  fyllables  compofed  of  a  Tri- 

brachys  and  Dactyle  :  puJiUanimity, 

N.B. 
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'lyN,:B.  Every  word  may  be  confidered  as  a 
profe  foot,  becaufe  every  word  is  diilinguifhed  by 
a  paufe  ;  and  every  foot  in  verfe  may  be  confi- 
dered as  a  verfe  word,  compofed  of  fyllables  pro- 
nounced at  once  without  a  paufe. 


C  H  A  ?. 
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CHAP.     XIX. 

Comparisons. 

/^COMPARISONS,  as  obferved  above  *,  ferve 
^^  two  purpofes :  when  addreffed  to  the  un- 
derftanding,  their  purpofe  is  to  inllru6l ;  when 
to  the  heart,  their  purpofe  is  to  pleafe.  Various 
means  contribute  to  the  latter  ;  firft,  the  fuggell- 
ing  fome  unufual  refemblance  or  contrail ;  fe- 
cond,  the  fetting  an  objed  in  the  flrongeft  light ; 
third,  the  alTociating  an  objedl  with  others  that 
are  agreeable  ;  fourth,  the  elevating  an  objed  ; 
and,  fifth,  the  depreffing  it.  And  that  compari- 
fons  may  give  pleafure  by  thefe  various  means, 
appears  from  what  is  faid  in  the  chapter  above 
cited  ;  and  will  be  made  ftill  more  evident  by 
examples,  which  fhall  be  given  after  premiling 
fome  general  obfervations. 

Objedls  of  different  fenfes  cannot  be  compared 
together;  for  fuch  objects,  being  entirely  feparated 
from  each  other,  have  no  circumftance  in  common 
to  admit  either  refemblance  or  contrail.  Objedls 
of  hearing  may  be  compared  together,  as  alfo  of 
tafte,  of  fmell,  and  of  touch  :  but  the  chief  fund 

of 

*  Chap.  8. 
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of  comparifon  are  obje^ls  of  fight ;  becaufe,  in 
writing  or  fpeaking,  things  can  only  be  compared 
in  idea,  and  the  ideas  of  fight  are  more  difi:indl 
and  lively  than  thofe  of  any  other  fenfe. 

When  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarity  be- 
gins to  think  of  the  fine  arts,  the  beauties  of  lan- 
guage cannot  long  lie  concealed  ;  and  when  dif- 

\  covered,  they  are  generally,  by  the  force  of  no- 
velty, carried  beyond  moderation.  Thus,  in  the 
early  poems  of  every  nation,  we  find  metaphors 

\  and  fimiles  founded  on  flight  and  diflant  refem- 
blances,  which,  lofing  their  grace  with  their  no-  jj 
velty,  wear  gradually  out  of  repute  ;  and  now, 
by  the  improvement  of  taflie,  none  but  correcSk 
metaphors  and  fimiles  are  admitted  into  any  po- 
lite compofltion.  To  illuftrate  this  obfervation, 
a  fpecimen  fiiall  be  given  afterward  of  fuch  me- 
taphors as  I  have  been  defcribing  ;  with  refpedt 
to  fimiles,  take  the  following  fpecimen. 


Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love  :  thy  hair  is  as  a  flock 
of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount  Gilead :  thy  teeth  are 
like  a  flock  of  Iheep  from  the  wafliing,  every  one  bear- 
ing twins  :  thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  fcarlct :  thy  neck 
like  the  tower  of  David  built  for  an  armoury,  whereon 
hang  a  thoufand  (hields  of  mighty  men  :  thy  two  breafts 
like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins,  w^hich  feed  among 
the  Ulies:  thy  eyes  like  the  fijtti-pools  in  Hefhbon,  by 
the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim :  thy  nofe  like  the  tower  of  Le- 
banon, looking  toward  Damafcus, 

^ong  of  Solomon, 

Thou, 
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Thou  art  like  ihow  on  the  heath ;  thy  hair  like  the 
mill  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on  the  rocks  and  fliines 
to  the  beam  of  the  weit;  thy  breafb  are  like  two 
fmooth  rocks  feen  from  Branno  of  the  ftreams  ;  thy 
arms  like  two  white  pillars  in  the  hall  of  the  mighty 
Fingal. 

Fingal. 

It  has  no  good  effecSi:  to  compare  things  by  way 
of  fimile  that  are  of  the  fame  kind  ;  nor  to  com- 
pare by  contraft  things  of  different  kinds.  The 
reafon  is  given  in  the  chapter  quoted  above  ;  and 
the  reafon  fhall  be  illuilrated  by  examples.  The 
firft  is  a  comparifon  built  upon  a  refemblance 
fo  obvious  as  to  make  little  or  no  imprellion. 

This  juft  rebuke  inflam'd  the  Lycian  crew, 

They  join,  they  thicken,  andth'  alTault  renew  : 

Unmov'd  th'  embody'd  Greeks  their  fury  dare, 

And  fix'd  fupport  the  weight  of  all  the  war  ; 

Nor  could  the  Greeks  repel  the  Lycian  pow'rs. 

Nor  the  bold  Lycians  force  the  Grecian  towr's. 

As  on  the  confines  of  adjoining  grounds, 

Two  flubbom  fwains  with  blows  difpute  their  bounds  5 

They  tug,  they  fweat ;  but  neither  gain,  nor  yield, 

One  foot,  one  inch,  of  the  contended  field : 

Thus  obftinate  to  death,  they  fight,  they  fall  •, 

Nor  thefe  can  keep,  nor  thofe  can  win  the  wall. 

Iliad»  xii.  505* 

Another,  from  Milton,  lies  open  to  the  fame  oh- 
jedion.     Speaking  of  the  fallen  angels  fearching 
for  mines  of  gold. 
Vol.  II.  N  A 
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A  numerous  brigade  haften'd  :  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers  with  fpade  and  pick -ax  arm'd, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field 
Or  caft  a  rampart. 

The  next  (hall  be  of  things  contrafted  that  are 
of  different  kinds. 

^ueen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  fliape  and  mind 
Transformed  and  weak  ?  Hath  Bolingbroke  depos'd 
Thine  intelleft  ?  Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  i 
The  lion  thrufteth  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  elfe,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd  :  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kils  the  rod, 
And  fewn  on  rage  with  bafc  humility  ? 

Richard  H.  a£i  S-fi'  ^* 

This  comparifon  has  fcarce  any  force:  a  man  and 
a  lion  are  of  different  Ipecies,  and  therefore  arc 
proper  fubjeds  for  a  limile  ;  but  there  is  no  fach 
refemblance  between  them  in  general,  as  to  pro- 
duce any  ftrong  effed:  by  contrafting  particular 
attributes  or  circumilances. 

A  third  general  obfervation  is.  That  abftraft 
terms  can  never  be  the  fubjed  of  comparifon, 
otherwife  than  by  being  perfonified.  Shakefpear 
compares  adverfity  to  a  toad,  and  llander  to  the 
bite  of  a  crocodile ;  but  in  fuch  comparifons  thefe 
abftradl  terms  muft  be  imagined  fenlible  beings. 

To  have  a  juft  notion  of  comparifons,  they 

muft 
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mull  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds  ;  one  com- 
mon and  familiar,  as  where  a  man  is  compared  to 
a  lion  in  courage,  or  to  a  horfe  in  fpeed  ;  the 
other  more  diftant  and  refined,  where  two  things 
that  have  in  themfelves  no  refemblance  or  oppo- 
iition,  are  compared  with  refpedl  to  their  effeds. 
This  fort  of  comparifon  is  occafionally  explained 
above  * ;  and  for  further  explanation  take  what 
follows.  There  is  no  refemblance  between  a 
flower-pot  and  a  cheerful  fong  ;  and  yet  they  may 
be  compared  with  refpedt  to  their  efFe6ls,  the  e- 
motions  they  produce  being  fimilar.  There  is  as 
little  refemblance  between  fraternal  concord  and 
precious  ointment ;  and  yet  obferve  how  fuccefs- 
fully  they  are  compared  with  refpedt  to  the  im- 
preflions  they  make. 

Behold  how  good  and  how  pleafant  it  is  for  brethem 
to  dwell  together  in  unity.  It  is  like  the  precious  oint- 
ment upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  Aaron's  beard, 
and  defcended  to  the  Ikirts  of  his  garment. 

Tfalm  133. 

For  illuflrating  this  fort  of  comparifon,  I  add 
fome  more  examples : 

Delightful  is  thy  prefence,  O  Fingal !  it  is  like  the 
fun  on  Cromla,  when  the  hunter  mourns  his  abfence  for 
a  feafon,  and  fees  him  between  the  clouds. 

Did  not  Offian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the  found  of 

*  P.  86. 
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days  tliat  are  tro  knote}    Ofttfn,  ^ke   the   evening-fun,^ 
comes  the  memorj  of  former  times  oh  my  foul. 
*  His  countenance  is  fettled  from  \vtir ;  and  is  calm  as 
the    evening-beam,   that   from   the    cloud    of    the    wei 
looks  on  Cona's  filent  vale.^ 

Sorrow,   like  a  cloud  on  the  fun,  fiiades  the  foul  of' 
Cleffammor.    ■;  •      , 

The  mufic  was  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  paft,-| 
pleafant  and  mournful  to  the  foiil.  ■! 

rteafant  are  ike  Wofds  of  'the  fong,  faid  CnchuUin, 
atift  'lo'vely  are  tHe  tales  t>f  other  tiines.  They  are  like 
the  c^lkn  due  of  the  tnbming  on  the  hill  of  roes,  Nvhen 
the  fun  is  laint  ob  its  iide,  and  the  lake  is  fettled  and 
blue  ia  the  vale. 

Thefe  quotations  are  from  the  poems  of  Oflian, 
who  abounds  with  comparifons  of  this  delicate 
kind,  and  appears  lingularly  happy  in  them  ^.^ 

I-proceed  to  ilmft^te  by^^articularinilancesrt^ 
different  means  by  which  cdrriparifons,  whether 
of  the  one  fort  or  the  other,  can  afford  pleafure  ; 
and,  in  the  order  above  eftablifhed,  I  begin  with 
fuch  in{lan<:es asarea^jeeabfle,  by  fuggefting fome 
unufual  refemblance  or  contrail :  m: 

^    m 

^  lllle  nature  and  merit  of  Ofllan's  conripa^Ifons  is  fully 
illuf!rat^d,  in  a  dinertatioh  ^n  fhe'poeriis  of  tKat  'Author,  by 
Dr  Blair,  profefTor  of  'rhiltTjrrc'iTi 'the  college  of 'Editiburgh  j 
si  dehcibiis  rriorfel  of  cHticiltn'.' ' 

Sweet . 
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Sweet  are  the  ufes  of  Adverfity, 

Which  like  the  toad,  \igly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewei  in  her  head. 

Gardiner.  Bolingbroke  hath  l^eized  the  waftefi,il  l^ing- 
What  pity  is't  that  he  had  not  fo  trimmM 
And  drefs'd  his  land,  as  we  this  garden  drefs, 
And  wound  the  bark,  the  £kin  of  our  fruit-treq^,;^     - 
Left,  being  over  prpud  with  fap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itfelf. 
Had  he  done  fo  to  great  and  growing  men, 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  ta|l^ 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     All  fi^)erflu9us  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live  : 
Had  he  done  fo,  himfelf  had  borne  the  crown, 
Whic^i  wafte  and  idle  hours  have  quite  thrown  down* 

Richard  ^.  aft  ^*/cp  7. 

See,  how  the  Morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  Sun ; 
How  well  refembles  it  the  prime  of  youth. 
Trimmed  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love ! 

Second  part  Heutjf  VJ.  a^'  Z.Jc.  i. 

Brtitt/s,    O  CaiTms  you  are  yoked  with. ^  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  lire  : 
Who,  much  enforced,  ftiows  a  hafly  fpark. 
And  ftraight  is  cold  again. 

Julius  Cafar,  aB  ^>  fc.  3. 

Thus  they  their  doubtfid  confultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchlefs  chief: 
As  when  from  mountain- tops,  the  duiky  clouds 
Afcending,  while  the  North-wind  ileeps,  o'erfpread 

N  3  Heav'ns 
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Heav'n's  cheerful  face,  the  lowring  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darken'd  landfcape,  fnow  and  fhow*r ; 
If  chance  the  radiant  fun  with  farewell  fweet 
Extends  his  ev'ning-beanri,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Atteft  their  joy,  that  hill  and  vaUey  rings. 

Paradife  Lojiy  b.  2 

As  the  bright  ftars,  and  milky  way, 
Show'd  by  the  night,  are  hid  by  day : 
So  we  in  that  accomplifh'd  mind, 
Help'd  by  the  night  new  graces  find. 
Which  by  the  fplendor  of  her  view, 
Dazzled  before,  we  never  knew, 

IVal/er. 

The  lad  exertion  of  courage  compared  to  the 
blaze  of  a  lamp  before  extinguilhing,  Taffo  Giet 
rufalem,  canto  19.^?.  22. 

None  of  the  foregoing  limiles,  as  they  appeal 
to  me,  tend  to  illuftrate  the  principal  fubje^^ :  an< 
therefore  the  pleafure  they  afford  mull  arife  froi 
fuggefting  refemblances  that  are  not  obvious : 
mean  the  chief  pleafure;  for  undoubtedly  a  beau- 
tiful fubjed  introduced  to  form  the  limile  affords 
a  feparate pleafure,  which  is  feltinthefimilesmen- 
tioned,  particularly  in  that  cited  from  Milton, 

The  next  effect  of  a  comparifon  in  the  order 
mentioned,  is  to  place  an  objed  in  a  flrong  point 

of 
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of  view  ;  which  effed  is  remarkable  in  the  fol- 
lowing iimiles : 

As  when  two  fcales  are  charg'd  with  doubtfiil  loads, 
From  fide  to  fide  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
(While  fome  laborious  matron,  jnft  and  poor. 
With  nice  exaftnefs  weighs  her  woolly  ftore). 
Till  pois'd  aloft,  the  refting  beam  fufpends 
Each  equal  weight;  nor  this  nor  that  defcends: 
So  Hood  the  war,  till  Heftor's  matchlefs  might. 
With  fates  prevailing,  tum'd  the  fcale  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  wall  he  flies,  '    ' 

And  fires  his  hoft  with  loud  repeated  cries. 

Iliad,  3.  xii.  521. 

Ut  flos  in  feptis  fecretis  nafcitnr  hortjs, 

Ignotus  pecori,  nullo  contufus  aratro, 

Quem  mulcent  aurse,  firmat  fol,  educat  imber, 

Multi  ilium  pueri,  multae  cupiere  puella? ; 

Idem,  cum  tenui  carptus  defloruit  ungui, 

Nulli  ilium  pueri,  nullse  cupiere  puellae  ; 

Sic  virgo,  dum  intaSa  manet,  dum  cara  fuis ;  fed 

Cum  cailum  amifit,  polluto  corpore,  florem, 

Nee  pueris  jucunda  manet,  nee  cara  puellis. 

CattlUus. 

The  imitation  of  this  beautiful  fimile  by  ^riojlo., 
canto  i,Jl.  42.  falls  fhort  of  the  original.  It  is  alfo 
in  part  imitated  by  Pope*. 

Lucetta,    I  do  not  feek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire. 
But  qualify  the  fire*s  extreme  rage, 

*  Dunciad,  b.  4.  ].  405. 

N4  i^ft 
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Left  it  fhould  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reafoo. 

'Julia,    The  more  thou  damm'ft  it  up,  the  more  it 
burns  : 

The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 

Thou  know'ft,  being  ftopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage; 

But  when  his  fair  courfe  is  not  hindered, 

He  makeS"  fweet  mufic  with  th*  enamel'd  Hones, 

Giving  a  gentle  kifs  to  every  fedge 

He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage  : 

And  fo  by  many  winding  nooks  he  ftrays 

With  willing  fport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 

Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  courfe : 

I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  ftream, 

And  make  a  pailime  of  each  weary  ftep, 

Till  the  laft  ftep  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 

And  there  I'll  reft,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 

A'blelTed  foul  doth  in  Elyfium. 

"^wo  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  a^  l»fc*^ 


She  never  told  her  love 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damafk  cheek  :  fhe  pin'd  in  thought  •, 
And  with  a  green  and  yeUow  melancholy. 
She  fat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  Grief. 

Twelfth-Night,  (iB  2.  fc. 

Tork.    Then,  as  I  faid,  the  Duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  fteed, 
Which  his  afpiring  rider  feem'd  to  know. 
With  flow  but  ftately  pace,  kept  on  his  courfe  : 
While  all  tongues  cry'd,  God  fave  thee,  Bolingbroke. 

Buchefs.     Alas !    poor  Jlicharci,  where  rides  he  th( 
while  ! 
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Tork.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-grac'd  aftor  leaves  the  ftage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious : 
Even  fo,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  mens  eyes 
Did  fcowl  on  Richard;  no  man  cry'd,  God  fava  him! 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  ; 
But  duft  was  thrown  upon  his  facred  head ; 
Which  with  fuch  gentle  forrow  he  Ihook  off, 
His  face  ftiU  combating  with  tears  and  fmiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience  -, 
That  had  not  God,  for  fome  flrong  purpofe,  fteel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  mull  perforce  have  melted. 
And  barbarifm  itfelf  have  pitied  him. 

Richard  11.  a£i  S-/c,o, 

Northumherland.  How  doth  my  fon  and  brother  > 
\  Thou  trembleft,  and  the  whitenels  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  fuch  a  man,  fo  faint,  fo  fpiritlefs. 
So  dull,  fo  dead  in  look,  fo  wo-be-gone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  burn'd  ; 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue : 
And  I  my  Piercy's  death,  ere  thou  report'ft  it. 

Second  part ^  Henry  IV.  aB  i*fc.  3, 

Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  fov'reignty, 

Like  one  that  (lands  upon  a  promontory. 

And  fpies  a  far-off  ftiore  where  he  would  tread, 

Wilhing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye. 

And  chides  the  fea  that  funders  him  from  thence, 

Saying,  he'll  lave  it  dry  to  have  his  way : 

3o  do  I  wifli,  the  crown  being  fo  far  off, 

And 
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And  fo  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it, 
And  fo  (I  fay)  I'll  cut  the  caufes  ofF, 
Flattering  my  mind  with  things  impofllble. 

'^nrd  party  Hmay  VI.  oB  ^.fct 


Out,  out,  brief  candle! 


Life's  but  a  walking  fhadow,  a  poor  player, 
That  ftruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more, 

Macbeath,  aB  $.fc*  5. 

O  thou  Goddefs, 

Thou  divine  Nature !  how  thyfelf  thou  blazon 'ft 

In  thefe  two  princely  boys !  they  are  as  gentle 

As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 

Not  wagging  his  fweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough, 

(Their  royal  blood  inchaf  *d)  as  the  rudeft  wind. 

That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 

And  make  him  ftoop  to  th'  vale. 

Cymbeline,  aSi  ^*fc.  4,] 

Why  did  not  I  pals  away  in  fecret,  like  the  flower  ol 
the  rock  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and  ftrows  itsj 
withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ? 

Fingal. 

There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  with  the 
forrowful.  But  they  are  wafted  with  mourning  O 
daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are  few.  They  fall 
away  like  the  flower  on  which  the  fun  looks  in  his  ij 
ftrength,  after  the  mildew  has  paffed  over  it,  and  its 
head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night. 

Fingah 


Th^ 
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The  fight  obtained  of  the  city  of  Jerufalem  by  the 
Chriftian  army,  compared  to  that  of  land  difco- 
vcred  after  a  long  voyage,  Taflb's  Gierufalem^ 
canto  ^,Jl,  4.  The  fury  of  Rinaldo  fubliding 
when  not  oppofed,  to  that  of  wind  or  water  when 
it  has  a  free  paifage,  canto  10,  Ji,  58. 

As  words  convey  but  a  faint  and  obfcure  notion 
of  great  numbers,  a  poet,  to  give  a  lively  notion 
of  the  object  he  defcribes  with  regard  to  number, 
does  well  to  compare  it  to  what  is  familiar  and 
commonly  known.  Thus  Homer  *  compares  the 
Grecian  army  in  point  of  number  to  a  fwarm  of 
bees :  in  another  paflage  f  he  compares  it  to  that 
profulion  of  leaves  and  flowers  which  appear  in 
the  fpring,  or  of  infeds  in  a  fummer's  evening  ; 
and  Milton, 


As  when  the  potent  rod 


Of  Amram's  fon,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 
Wav'd  round  the  coaft,  up  caH'd^  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locufts,  warping  on  the  eaftern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile  : 
So  numberleCs  were  thofe  bad  angels  feen, 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 
Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  furrounding  fires. 

Paradije  Loji,  h.  x. 

Such  comparifons  have,  by  fome  writers  f,  been 

♦  Book  2. 1.  III.  f  Book  2.  1.  551. 

\  Sec  Vidae  Poetic,  lib.  2.  1.  282. 

condemned 
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condemned  for  the  lownefs  of  the  images  introdu- 
ced :  but  furely  without  reafon  ;  for,  with  regar^ 
to  numbers,  they  put  the  prinqipal  fubjedl  in 
ftrong  light. 

The  foregoing  comparifons  operate  by  refem- 
blance ;  others  have  the  fame  effed:  by  contraft. 


;     7'ori.  I  am  the  laft  of  Noble  Edward's  fons, 
Of  whom  thy  father,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  firft ; 
In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce  ; 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild ; 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thou  haft,  for  even  fo  look'd  he, 
Accoraplifli'd  with  the  nupaber  of  thy  hoik's. 
But  when  he  frown 'd  it  was  againft  the  French, 
And  not  againft  his  friends.     His  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  fpend  •,  and  fpent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won. 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
Oh,  Richard !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 
Or  elfe  he  never  would  compare  betw^een. 

Richard  II.  aB  2. 


fi 


c. 


Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  embellifhing  the 
principal  fubjed  by  aflbciating  it  with  others  that 
are  agreeable  ;  which  is  the  third  eud  of  a  com- 
parifon.  Similes  of  this  kind  have,  belide,  a  fe- 
parate  effedl :  they  diverfify  the  narration  by  new 
images  that  are  not  ftridly  neceffary  to  the  com- 
parifon  :  they  are  Ihort  epifpdes,  which,  without 

drawing] 
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drawing  us  from  the  principal  fubjed,  afford  great 
delight  by  their  beauty  and  variiety : 

He  fcarce  had  ceas'3,  ivhen  the  fuperior  fiend 

Was  moving  toward  the  more  ;  his  pond'rous  Ihield, 

Ethereal  tem'jier,  tnafly,  large,  and  round, 

Behind  him  call  i  the  broad  circumference 

Hung  on  his  fhoulders  hke  the  moon,  whofe  orb 

Through  optic  glafs  the  Tufcan  artifl  views 

At  ev'ning  froni  the  top  of  Fefole, 

Or  in  Valdarno,  to  defer j  new  lands. 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  fpotty  globe. 

Milton,  h.  J, 

'  Tfiu's  far  thfefe,  heyond 

Compare  of  mortal  prowefs,  yet  dbferV^d 
Their  dread  cbmmander.     He,  above  the  reft 
In  fhape  and  geftiire  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tow'r  ;  his  form  had  yet.  not  loft 
AU  her  original  brightnels,  nor  appear'd 
Lels  than  archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excefs 
Of  glory  obfcur'd :  as  w^hen  the  fun  riew-rifen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  ecHpfe,  ^ifaflrous  twilight  flieds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs. 

rv       •    L     1  Ml/ton.  If,  I, 

As  when  a  vulture  oh  liriaus  'bred, 

Whofe  fiidwy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  hounds, 

Diflodging  frbm  a  region  fcarce  ©rprey 

To  gorge  the  flelh  of  lambs,  or  yeanling  kids, 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  fprings 

Of 
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Of  Ganges  or  Hydafpes,  Indian  ftreams, 
But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  Chinefes  drive 
With  fails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light : 
So  on  this  windy  fea  of  land,  the  fiend 
Wak'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

Milt  on  y  b.  y 


Yet  higher  than  their  tops 


The  verdurous  wall  of  paradife  up  fprung : 

Which  to  our  general  fire  gave  profped  large 

Into  this  nether  empire  neighbouring  round* 

And  higher  than  that  wall,  a  circling  row 

Of  goodlieft  trees  loaden  with  faireft  fruit, 

Bloffoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

Appear'd,  with  gay  enamel'd  colours  mix'd, 

On  which  the  fun  more  glad  imprefs'd  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  had  fhow'r'd  the  earth ;  fo  lovely  feem'd 

That  landfcape :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  infpires 

Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 

All  fadnefs  but  defpair :  now  gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings  difpenfe 

Native  perfumes,  and  whifper  whence  they  ftolc 

Thofe  balmy  fpoils.     As  when  to  them  who  fail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  paft 

Mozambic,  off  at  fea  north -eaft  winds  blow 

Sabean  odour  from  the  fpicy  ihore 

Of  Araby  the  Bleft  ;  with  fuch  delay 

Well-pleas'd  they  flack  their  courfe,  and  many  a  league 

Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  fmell,  old  Ocean  fmiles. 

MiltoTiy  b. 


i 


With^ 
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With  regard  to  (imiles  of  this  kind,  it  will  readi- 
ly occur  to  the  reader,  that  when  a  refembling 
fubjecl  is  once  properly  introduced  in  a  iimile,  the 
mind  is  tranfitorily  amufed  with  the  new  objedl, 
and  is  not  diflatisfied  with  the  flight  interruption. 
Thus,  in  fine  weather,  the  momentary  excurlions 
of  a  traveller  for  agreeable  profpedls  or  elegant 
buildings,  cheer  his  mind,  relieve  him  from  the 
languor  of  uniformity,  and  without  much  length- 
ening his  journey,  in  reality,  Ihorten  it  greatly  in 
appearance. 

Next  of  comparifons  that  aggrandize  or  elevate. 
Thefe  affedl  us  more  than  any  other  fort :  the  rea- 
fon  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  chapter  of 
Grandeur  and  Sublimity;  and, without  reafoning, 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  inftances : 

As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills. 
And  runs  on  crackling  fhrubs  between  the  hills. 
Then  o'er  the  ftubble,  up  the  mountain  flies. 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  Ikies, 
This  way  and  that,  the  fpreading  torrent  roars  ; 
So  fweeps  the  hero  through  the  wafted  fliores. 
Around  him  wide,  immenfe  deftru6tion  pours, 
And  earth  is  delug'd  widi  the  fanguine  Ihow'rs. 

Iliad  XX.  569. 

Through  blood,  through  death,  Achilles  ftiU  proceeds, 
O'er  flaughtered  heroes,  and  o'er  rolling  fteeds. 
As  when  avenging  flames  with  fury  driv'n 
On  guilty  towns  exert  the  wrath  of  Heav'n, 

The 
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The  pale  itihabitants,  fomefall,  fome  fly, 
And  the  red  vapours  ptirple  all  the  Iky ; 
So  rag'd  Achilles^  Death  and  dire  difmay. 
And  toils,  and  terrors,  fiU'd  the  dreadful  day. 

Iliad  xsi.  Go  ^^ 

Methink's,  King  Richard  and  myfelf  fhoiild  meet 
With  no  lefs  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their 'thund'ring  fhock, 
At  meeting,  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heav'n.  4H 

Richard  11 .  a&  ^*fc*$. 


I 


As  rulheth  a  foamy  dream  from  the  dark  fliady  fteep  o 
Cromla,  when  thunder  is  rolling  above,  and  dark  brown 
night  refts  on  the  hill:  fo  fierce,  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible,  rufh 
forward  the  fons  of  Erin.  The  chief,  like  a  whale  of 
Ocean  followed' by  all  its  billows,  pours  valour  fotth  as 
a  ftream,  rolling  its  might  along  the  ihore.  fl 

Fingal,  h.  I. 


As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  a  rock,  fo  Swaran's  ho 
came  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand  waves,  fo  Inisfai 
met  Swaran. 

Ibid. 


I  beg  peculiar  attention  to  the  following  iimile  for 
a  reafon  that  Ihall  be  mentioned. 

Thus  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array, 
The  clofe  compa6ted  legions  urg'd  their  way  : 
Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  to  deftroy  ; 
Troy  charg'd  the  firft,  and  Hedor  firft  of  Troy. 
As  from  fome  mountain's  craggy  forehead  torn, 
A  rock's  round  fragnient  flies  widifury  borne, 

(Whlcl 


II 
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(Which  from  the  flubbom  ftone  a  torrent  rends) 
Precipitate  the  pond'rous  mais  delcends  ; 
From  fteep  to  fteep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds  : 
At  every  (liock  the  crackling  wood  refounds ; 
Still  gath'ring  force,  it  fmokes  ;  and,  urg'd  amain, 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain  : 
There  ftops — So  Heclor.     Their  whole  force  he  prov'd  : 
Reliftlefs  when  he  rag'd  ;  and  when  he  ftopt,  unmov'd. 

Iliad,  xiii.  187. 

The  image  of  a  falling  rock  is  certainly  not  eleva- 
ting *  ;  and  yet  undoubtedly  the  foregoing  limile 
fires  and  fwells  the  mind  :  it  is  grand  therefore,  if 
not  fublime.  And  the  following  iimile  will  afford 
additional  evidence,  that  there  is  a  real,  tho'  nice,, 
diftindlion  between  thefe  two  feelings  : 

So  faying,  a  noble  ftroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  hung  not,  but  fo  fwift  with  tempell  fell 
On  the  proud  creft  of  Satan,  that  no  light. 
Nor  motion  of  fwift  thought,  lels  could  his  fliield 
Such  ruin  intercept.     Ten  paces  huge 
He  back  recoil'd  ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 
His  malTy  fpear  upftaid  ;  as  if  on  earth 
Winds  under  ground  or  waters  forcing  way, 
Sidelong  had  pulh'd  a  mountain  from  his  feat 
Half-funk  with  all  his  pines. 

Milton,  hi  6. 

A  comparifon  by  contrail  may  contribute  to 

grandeur  or  elevation,  no  lefs  thanby  refemblance; 

Vol.  If.  0  of 

*  See  chap.  4. 
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of  which  the  following  comparifon  of  Lucan  is  a 
remarkable  inftance : 


Viftrix  caufa  diis  placuit,  fed  vifta  Catoni. 


I 


Confidering  that  the  Heathen  deities  poflefTed  a 
rank  but  one  degree  above  that  of  mankind,  I 
think  it  would  not  be  eafy  by  a  fmgle  expreffion, 
to  exalt  more  one  of  the  human  fpecies,  than  is 
done  in  this  comparifon.  I  am  fenfible,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  fuch  a  comparifon  among  Chri- 
ftians,  who  entertain  more  exalted  notions  of  th  J 
Deity,  would  juftly  be  reckoned  extravagant  and 
abfurd. 


I 


The  laft  article  mentioned,  is  that  of  lelTening 
or  deprefling  a    hated  or   difagreeable    objedjl 
which  is  effediually  done  by  refembling  it  to  any 
thing  low  or  defpicable.     Thus  Milton,  in  his 
defcription  of  the  rout  of  the  re"bel-angels,  happiJ 
ly  exprefles  their  terror  and  difmay  in  the  fol 
lowing  iimile  : 


As  a  herd 


Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throngM, 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-ftnick,  purfu'd 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  chryftal  wall  of  heav'n,  which  op'ning  wide, 
Rowl'd  inward,  and  a  fpacious  gap  difclos'd 
Into  the  wafteful  deep  :  the  monflxous  fight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worfc 
Urg'd  them  behind  ;  headlong  themfelves  they  threw 

Dowa 
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Down  from  the  verge  of  heaven. 

Milton^  b,  6. 

In  the  fame  view,  Homer,  I  think,  may  be  jufli- 
fied  in  comparing  the  fhouts  of  the  Trojans  in 
battle  to  the  noife  of  cranes  *,  and  to  the  bleat- 
ing of  a  flock  of  flieep  f  :  it  is  no  objedtion  that 
thefe  are  low  images  ;  for  it  was  his  intention  to 
lelTen  the  Trojans  by  oppoiing  their  noify  march 
to  the  filent  and  manly  march  of  the  Greeks. 
Addifon  J,  defcribing  |the  figure  that  men  make 
in  the  fight  of  a  fuperior  being,  takes  opportu- 
nity to  mortify  their  pride  by  comparing  them 
to  a  fwarm  of  Pifmires. 

A  comparifon  that  has  none  of  the  good  ef- 
fcdls  mentioned  in  this  difcourfe,  but  is  built 
iipon  common  and  trifling  circumfl:ances,  makes 
a  mighty  filly  figure  : 

Non  fum  nefciiis,  grandia  confilia  a  multis  plenimqtie 
Cauiis,  ceu  magna  navigia  a  plurimis  remis,  impelli. 

Strada  de  hello  Belgico, 

By  this  time,  I  imagine,  the  diflferent  purpofes 
of  comparifon,  and  the  various  imprefllions  it 
makes  on  the  mind,  are  fufficiently  illufl:rated  by 
proper  examples.  '  This  was  an  eafy  tafk.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  about  the  proprie- 

O  2  ty 

*  Beginning  of  book  3,  f  Book  4. 1.  498. 

%  Guardian,  No.  153. 
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tjor  impropriety  of  comparifons ;  in  what  circum- 
fiances  they  may  be  introduced,  and  in  what  cir- 
cumllances  they  are  out  of  place.     It  is  evidentj 
that  a  comparifon  is  not  proper  on  every  occalion 
a  man  when  cool  and  fedate,   is  not  difpofed  t( 
poetical  flights,  nor  to  facrifice  truth  and  reality  t( 
imaginary  beauties :  far  lefs  is  he  fo  difpofed  whei 
opprefled  with  care,  or  interefted  in  fome  import- 
ant tranfadlion  that  engroifes  him  totally.    On  th( 
other  hand,   a  man,  when  elevated  or  animatec 
by  paffion,  is  difpofed  to  elevate   or  animate  all 
his  objects  :  he  avoids  familiar  names,  exalts  ob- 
jects by  circumlocution  and  metaphor,  and  gives 
even  life  and  voluntary  adion  to  inanimate  beings.] 
In  this  heat  of  mind,  the  higheft  poetical  flights 
are  indulged,   and  the  boklefl:  fimiles  and  meta- 
phors reliflied  ^.     But  v.dthout  foaring  fo  highj 
the  mind  is  frequently  in  a  tone  to  relifh  chafl:( 
and  moderate  ornament ;   fuch   as    comparifonj 
that  fet  the  principal  objedl  in  a  ftrong  point  oj 
view,   or  that  embellifli  and  diverfify  the  narraj 
tion.   In  general,  when  by  any  animating  pafllonj 
whether  plealant  or  painful,  an  impulfe  is  given  t( 
the  imagination ;  we  are  in  that  condition  difpofe( 
to  every  fort  of  figurative  exprefliion,  and  in  par-' 
ticular  to  comparifons.     This  in  a  great  meafure 

II 

*  It  is  accordingly  obferved  by  Longinus,  in  his  Trea- 
tife  of  the  Subhme,    that  the  proper  time  for  metaphor,  isj 
when  the  pafTions  are  fo  fwelled  as  to  hurry  on  like  a  tor- 
rent. 
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is  evident  from  the  comparifons  already  mention- 
ed ;  and  (hall  be  further  illuflrated  by  other  in- 
flances.  Love,  fgr  example,  in  its  infancy,  rou  - 
fing  the  imagination,  prompts  the  heart  to  dif- 
play  itfelf  in  figurative  language,  and  in  fimiles  : 

'Troilus.  Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love,' 
What  Creffid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  is  India ;  there  ftie  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  lUum,  and  where  fhe  relides, 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood ; 
Ourfelf  the  merchant ;  and  this  failing  Pandar 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

'^roilus  and  CreJJid,  aB  i .  fc,  i . 

Again  : 

Come,  gentle  Night  -,  come,  loving  black-brow'd  Night ! 

Give  me  my  Romeo ;  and,  when  he  Ihall  die, 

Take  him,  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars, 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  Heav'n  fo  fine, 

That  aU  the  world  fliall  be  in  love  with  Night, 

And  pay  no  worfhip  to  the  garifh  Sun. 

Romeo  and  'Juliet,  a6l  3.  fc.  4. 

The  dread  of  a  misfortune,  however  eminent, 
involving  always  fome  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
agitates  the  mind,  and  excites  the  imagination  : 

Woljey, Nay,  then,  farew^ell; 

I've  touch'd  the  highell  point  of  all  my  greatnefs, 
And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory 

O  3  I 
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I  hafle  now  to  my  fetting.     I  ihall  fall, 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 
And  no  man  fee  me  more. 

Henry  VIII.  aB  ^.  fc.  ^ 

But  it  will  be  a  better  illuflration  of  the  pn 
fent  head,  to  give  examples  where  comparifons 
are  improperly  introduced.  I  have  had  already 
occafion  to  obferve,  that  fimiles  are  not  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man  in  his  ordinary  ftate  of  mind, 
difpatching  his  daily  and  ufual  work.  For  that 
reafon,-  the  following  fpeech  of  a  gardener  to  hi? 
fervants,  is  extremely  improper : 

Go,  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricots, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  fire 
Stoop  with  oppreiTion  of  their  prodigal  weight : 
Give  fome  lupportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou  ;  and,  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  oiF  the  heads  of  too  fall-growing  fprays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth  ; 
All  mull  be  even  in  our  government. 

Richard  II.  aB  3.  fc.  7. 

The  fertility  of  Shakefpear's  vein  betrays  hi 
frequently  into  this  error.     There  is  the  fame 
impropriety  in  another  fimile  of  his : 


I 


Hero.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  into  the  parlour  ; 
There  (halt  thou  find  my  coulin  Beatrice ; 
Whifper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Urfula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  difcourfe 
Is  all  of  her  \  fay,  that  thou  overheard'll  us  : 

And 
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And  bid  her  (leal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeyfucldes,  ripen'd  by  the  fun, 
Forbid  the  fun  to  enter ;  like  to  favourites, 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
Againll  that  power  that  bred  it. 

Much  ado  about  Nothings  «<^3'  fc-  I. 

Rooted  grief,  deep  anguifh,  terror,  remorfe,  de- 
fpair,  and  all  the  fevere  difpiriting  paflions,  are 
declared  enemies,  perhaps  not  to  figurative  lan- 
guage in  general,  but  undoubtedly  to  the  pomp 
and  folemnity  of  comparifon.  Upon  that  ac- 
count, the  limile  pronounced  by  young  Rutland, 
under  terror  of  death  from  an  inveterate  enemy, 
and  praying  mercy,  is  unnatural : 

So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  •, 
And  fo  he  walks  infulting  o'er  his  prey. 
And  fo  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  afunder. 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  fword, 
And  not  with  fuch  a  cruel  threat'ning  look. 

Third  part  Henry  VI.  aB  i.  y^.  5. 

Nothing  appears  more  out  of  place,  nor  more 
aukwardly  introduced,  than  the  following  fimile: 

Lucia.  • Farewell,  my  Fortius, 

Farewell,  though  death  is  in  the  word,  for-ever  ! 

Fortius.     Stay,    Lucia,    flay ;    what    dofl   thou   fay  ? 

for-ever  ? 
Lucia.     Have  I  not  fwom  ?     If,  Fortius,  thy  fuccefs 
Mufl  throw^thy  brother  on  his  fate,  farewell, 

O  4  Oh, 
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Oh,  how  ihall  I  repeat  the  word,  for-ever  I 

Fortius,     Thus,     o'er    the    dying  lamp   th'  unflea! 
flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits, 
And  falls  again,  as  loath  to  quit  its  hold  *. 

■ Thou  mult  not  ^o^  my  foul  ilill  hovers  o'er  thee. 

And  can't  get  loofe. 

Cato,  a£i  3.  fc.l,' 

Nor  doth  the  fimilc  which  clofes  the  firft  adl  of 
the  fame  tragedy  make  a  better  appearance  ;  the 
iituation  there  reprefented  being  too  difpiriting 
for  a  fimile.  A  fimile  is  improper  for  one  who 
dreads  the  difcovery  of  a  fecret  machination  : 

Zara.     The  mute   not  yet  return'd  !     Ha !  'twas  thj 
King, 
The  King  that  parted  hence  !  frowning  he  went ; 
His  eyes  like  meteors  roU'd,  then  darted  down 
Their  red  and  angry  beams ;  as  if  his  light 
Would,  like  the  raging  Dog-liar,  fcorch  the  earth. 
And  kindle  ruin  in  its  courfe. 

Mourning  Bride,  aSi  5.  fc.  3. 

A  man  fpent  and  difpirited  after  lofing  a  battle, 
is  not  difpofed  to  heighten  or  illuftrate  his  dif- 
courfe  by  fimiles  : 

Yorh,     With  this  we  charg'd  again  ;  but  out,  alas  ! 

We  bodgM  again ;  as  I  have  feen  a  fwan 

With  bootlefs  labour  fwim  againft  the  tide. 

And 

*  This  fimile  would   have  a  fine  effect  pronounceii  by  the 
chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy. 
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And  fpend  her  ftrength  with  over-matching  waves. 

Ah  !  hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  purfue  ; 

And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  flj  their  fury. 

The  fands  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life ; 

Here  mull  I  iilay,  and  here  mj  life  muil  end. 

Third  part  Henry^\.  aB  i.  fc.^. 

Far  lefs  is  a  man  difpofed  to  fimiles  who  is  not 
only  defeated  in  a  pitch'd  battle,  but  lies  at  the 
point  of  death  mortally  wounded  : 

Warwick . My  mingled  body  fhows, 

My  blood,  my  want  of  ftrength,  my  lick  heart  ftiows, 

Tliat  I  muft  yield  my  body  to  the  earth, 

And,  by  my  fall,  the  conqueft  to  my  foe. 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  ax's  edge, 

Whofe  arms  gave  Ihelter  to  the  princely  eagle ; 

Under  whofe  fliade  the  ramping  lion  flept,  ^ 

Whofe  top-branch  over-peer'd  Jove's  fpreading  tree. 

And  kept  low  flirubs  from  winter's  pow'rful  wind. 

'Third part  Hairy  VI.  aB  $•  fi'  '^' 

Queen  Kathcrine,  deferted  by  the  King,  and  in 
the  deepeil  afflidion  on  her  divorce,  could  not 
be  difpofed  to  any  fallies  of  imagination  :  and  for 
that  reafon,  the  following  limile,  however  beauti- 
ful in  the  mouth  of  a  fpedtator,  is  fcarce  proper 
in  her  own  : 

I  am  the  moft  unhappy  woman  living, 
Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 

No 
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No  friends,  no  hope  !  no  kindred  weep  for  me  ! 
Almoft  no  grave  allow'd  me  !  like  the  lily, 
That  once  was  miftrefs  of  the  field,  and  flouriftiM, 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  perilh. 

King  Henry  VIII.  a&  3.  fc,  i. 

Similes  thus  unfeafonably  introduced,  are  fine- 
ly ridiculed  in  the  Rehearfal, 

Bayes,  Now  here  flie  muft  make  a  fimile. 

Smith,  Where's  the  neceflity  of  that,  Mr  Bayes  ? 

Bayes,  Becaufe  fhe's  furprifed;  that's  a  general  rule  ; 
you  muft  ever  make  a  fimile  when  you  are  furprifed  •, 
'tis  a  new  way  of  writing. 

A  comparifon  is  not  always  faultlefs  even  where 
it  is  properly  introduced.  I  have  endeavoured 
above  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  different  ends 
to  which  a  comparifon  may  contribute  :  a  com- 
parifon, like  other  human  productions,  may  fall 
fhort  of  its  aim ;  of  which  defedl  inftances  are 
not  rare  even  among  good  writers ;  and  to  com- 
plete the  prefent  fubjedt,  it  will  be  necelTary  to 
make  fome  obfervations  upon  fuch  faulty  compa- 
rifons.  I  begin  with  obferving,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous  than  to  inftitute  a  comparifon 
too  faint :  a  diflant  refemblance  or  contrail  fa- 
tigues the  mind  with  its  obfcurity,  inilead  of  a- 
muiing  it:  and  tends  not  to  fulfil  any  one  end  of 
a  comparifon.  The  following  fimiles  feem  to  la- 
bour under  this  defedl. 

Albus 
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Albus  ut  obfciiro  deterget  nubila  coelo 
Saepe  Notus,  neque  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuos  :  fie  tu  fapiens  finire  memento 
Triftitiam,  vitacque  labores, 
Molli,  Plance,  mero. 

■  Horat.  Carm.  /.  i.  ode*]. 

> 

Medio  dux  agmine  Tuimus 

Vertitiir  arma  tenens,  et  toto  vertice  fupra  eft. 
Ceu  feptem  furgens  fedatis  amnibus  altus* 
Per  taciturn  Ganges  ;  aut  pingui  flumine  Nilus 
Cum  refluit  campis,  et  jam  fe  condidit  alveo. 

^neid.  ix.  28. 

Talibus  orabat,  talefque  miferrima  fletus 
Fertque  refertque  foror :  fed  nullis  ille  movetur 
Fletibus,  aut  voces  uUas  traclabilis  audit. 
Fata  obftant :  placidafque  viri  Deus  obftruit  aures. 
Ac  veluti  annofo  validam  cum  robore  quercum 
Alpini  Borese,  nunc  hinc,  nunc  flatibus  illinc 
Eruere  inter  fe  certant;  it  ftridor,  et  alte 
Conftemunt  terram  concuflb  flipite  frondes  : 
Ipfa  hseret  fcopulis  :  et  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
TEthereas,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit. 
Haud  fecus  affiduis  hinc  atque  hinc  vocibus  heros 
Tunditur,  et  magno  perfentit  pedlore  curas  : 
Mens  immota  manet,  lacrymse  vplvuntur  inanes. 

JEneid.'w.  437. 

K.  Rich,    Give  me  the  crown. — Here,  Coufin,  feize  the 
crown, 
Here,  on  this  fide,  my  hand ;  on  that  fide,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another ; 

The 
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The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 
The  other  down,  unfeen  and  full  of  water : 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilft  you  mount  up  on  high. 

Richard  II.  a6i  4.  fc.  3. 

Kiug  yohn.     Oh !   Coufin,  thou  art  come  to  fet  mine 
eye; 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burnt ;    ^ 
And  all  the  flirowds  wherewith  my  life  fliould  fail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair  : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  firing  to  Hay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 

King  John,  aB  5.  fc,  10. 

Torh,     My  uncles  both  are  flain  in  refcuing  me  : 
And  all  my  followers,  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  fhips  before  the  wind. 
Or  lambs  purfu'd  by  hunger-ftarved  wolves. 

Third  part  Henry  VI.  aB  i.  fc.6. 

The  latter  of  the  two  fimiles  is  good :  the  former, 
by  its  faintnefs  of  refemblance,  has  no  effedl  but 
to  load  the  narration  with  an  ufelefs  image. 

The  next  [error  I  fhall  mention  is  a  capital  one. 
In  an  epic  poem,  or  in  a  poem  upon  any  elevated 
fubjedl,  a  writer  ought  to  avoid  raifing  a  limile  on 
a  low  image,  which  never  fails  to  bring  down  the 
principal  fubjedl.  In  general,  it  is  a  rule,  That  a 
grand  objedt  ought  never  to  be  refembled  to  one 

that 
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that  is  diminutive,  however  delicate  the  refem- 
blance  may  be  ;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  charadler  of 
a  grand  objed  to  fix  the  attention,  and  fwell  the 
mind  ;  in  which  flate,  to  contrad:  it  to  a  minute 
objed,  is  unpleafant.  The  refembling  an  objedt 
to  one  that  is-  greater,  has,  on  the  contrary,  a 
good  effed,  by  raifing  or  fwelling  the  mind  :  for 
one  palTes  with  fatisfadion  from  a  fmall  to  a 
great  objed  ;  but  cannot  be  drawn  down,  with- 
out reludance,  from  great  to  fmall.  Hence  the 
following  fimiles  are  faulty. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus*  care, 

Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 

As  wafps,  provok'd  by  children  in  their  play, 

Pour  from  their  manfions  by  the  broad  highway, 

In  fwarms  the  guiltlefs  traveller  engage. 

Whet  all  their  flings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage  j 

AM  rife  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry 

Aflert  their  waxen  domes,  and  buzzing  progeny : 

Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  fwarms. 

So  loud  their  clamours,  and  fo  keen  their  arms. 

//zWxvi.  312, 

So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (foul  all  o'er) 
Repuls'd  in  vain,  and  thirfty  ftill  of  gore  ; 
(Bold  fon  of  air  and  heat)  on  angry  wings 
Untam'd,  untir'd,  he  turns,  attacks  and  ftings. 
Fir'd  with  like  ardour  fierce  Atrides  flew. 
And  fent  his  foul  with  ev'ry  lance  he  threw. 

Iliad  xvii.  642, 

Inftant 
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Inflant  ardentes  Tjrii :  pars  ducere  miiros, 

Moliriqiie  arcem,  et  manibus  fubvolvere  faxa ; 

Pars  aptare  locum  te6lo,  et  concludere  fulco. 

Jura  magillratufque  legunt,  fan6himque  fenatum. 

Hie  portus  alii  efFodiunt :  hie  alta  theatris 

Fundamenta  loeant  alii,  immanefque  columnas 

K-upibus  exeidunt,  feenis  deeora  alta  futuris. 

Qualis  apes  aellate  nova  per  florea  rura 

Exercet  fub  fole  labor,  cum  gentis  adultos 

Edueunt  foetus,  aut  cum  liquentia  mella 

Stipaiit,  et  dulei  diftendunt  nedare  eellas, 

Aut  onera  aceipiunt  venientum,  aut  agmine  fadbo 

Ignavum  fucos  peeus  a  praefepibus  areent. 

Fervet  opus,  redolentque  thymo  fragrantia  mella. 

^  jEneid»  i.  427. 

To  defcribe  bees  gathering  honey  as  refembling 
the  builders  of  Carthage,  would  have  a  much  bet- 
ter  efFed  *. 

Turn  vero  Teueri  ineumbunt,  et  littore  eelTas 

Dedueunt  toto  naves  :  natat  im6la  carina ; 

Frondentefque  ferunt  remos,  et  robora  fylvis 

Infabricata,  fiigae  ftudio. 

Migrantes  cernas,  totaque  ex  urbe  ruentes. 

Ac  veluti  ingentem  formicae  farris  acervum 

Cum  populant,  hyemis  memores,  tedloque  reponunt : 

It  nigrum  campis  agmen,  praedamque  per  herbas 

Conve6lant  ealle  angufto  :  pars  grandia  trudunt 

Obnixae 

*  And  accordingly  Demetrius  Phalerlus  (of  Elocution, 
feft.  85.)  obferves,  that  it  has  a  better  efFedt  to  compare 
fmall  things  to  great  than  great  things  to  fmall. 
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Obnixae  frumenta  hutneris  :  pars  agmina  cogunt, 
Cafligantque  moras  :  opere  omnis  femita  fervet. 

JEneidn'w,  397. 

The  following  fimile  has  not  any  one  beauty 
to  recommend  it.  The  fubjedl  is  Amata,  the 
wife  of  King  Latinus. 

Turn  vero  infelix,  ingentibus  excita  monflris, 
Immenfam  fine  more  furit  lymphata  per  urbem  : 
Ceu  quondam  torto  volitans  liib  verbere  turbo, 
Quem  pueri  magno  in  gyro  vacua  atria  circum 
Intenti  ludo  exercent.     Ille  a6his  habena 
Curvatis  fertur  fpatiis  :  ftupet  infcia  turba, 
Impubefque  manus,  mirata  volubile  buxum  ; 
Dant  animos  plagae.     Non  curfu  fegnior  illo 
Per  medias  urbes  agitur,  populofque  feroces. 

^neid,  vii.  376. 

This  limile  feems  to  border  upon  the  burlefque. 

An  error  oppofite  to  the  former,  is  the  intro- 
ducing a  refembling  image,  fo  elevated  or  great  as 
to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  principal  fubjed. 
Their  remarkable  difparity,  feizing  the  mind,  ne- 
ver fails  to  deprefs  the  principal  fubjedl  by  contrail, 
inflead  of  railing  it  by  refemblance  :  and  if  the 
difparity  be  very  great,  the  fimile  degenerates  in- 
to burlefque  ;  nothing  being  more  ridiculous  than 
to  force  an  object  out  of  its  proper  rank  in  nature, 
by  equalling  it  with  one  greatly  fuperior  or  great- 
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ly  inferior.     This  will  be  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing comparifons. 

Fervet  opus,  redolentque  thymo  fragrantia  mella. 
Ac*  veluti  lends  Cyclopes  fulmina  maffis 
Cum  properant :  alii  taurlnis  follibus  auras 
Accipiunt,  redduntque  :  alii  llridentia  tingunt 
^ra  lacu  :  gemit  impoiitis  incudibus  JEtnd, : 
Illi  inter  fefe  magna  vi  brachia  toUunt 
In  numerum ;  verfantque  tenaci  forcipe  fernim. 
Non  aliter  (fi  parva  licet  componere  magnis) 
Cecropias  innatus  apes  amor  urget  habendi, 
Munere  quamque  fuo.     Grandaevis  oppida  curae, 
Et  munire  favos,  et  Daedala  fingere  tedta. 
At  feffas  multa  refenint  fe  nofte  minores, 
Crura  thymo  plenae  :  pafcuntur  et  arbuta  paflim, 
Et  glaucas  falices,  cafiamque  crocumque  rubentem, 
Et  pinguem  tiliam,  et  ferrugineos  hyacinthos. 
Omnibus  una  quies  operum,  labor  omnibus  unus. 

Georgic,  iv.  169. 

The  Cyclopes  make  a  better  figure  in  the  fol- 
lowing fmiile : 

The  Thracian  leader  preft, 

With  eager  courage,  far  before  the  reft ; 

Him  Ajax  met,  inflam'd  with  equal  rage : 

Between  the  wond'ring  hofts  the  chiefs  engage ; 

Their  weighty  weapons  round  their  heads  they  throw 

And  fwift,  and  heavy,  falls  each  thund'ring  blow. 

As  when  in  ^Etna's  caves  the  giant  brood. 

The  one-ey'd  fervants  of  the  Lemnian  god, 

In  order  round  the  burniug  anvil  ftand, 

And  forge,  with  weighty  ftrokes,  the  forked  brand; 
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The  fhaking  hills  their  fervid  toib  confefs, 
And  echoes  rattling  through  each  dark  recefs : 
So  rag'd  the  fight. 

Epigonlad^  b,  8* 

Turn  Bitian  ardentem  oculis  animifque  frementem  ; 
Non  jaculo,  neque  enim  jaculo  vitam  ille  dediflet  j 
Sed  magnum  ftridens  contorta  falarica  venit 
Fulminis  afta  modo,  quain  nee  duo  taurea  terga^ 
Nee  duplici  fquama  lorica  fidelis  et  auro 
Suflinuit :  coUapfa  ruunt  immania  membra  : 
Dat  tellus  gemitum,  et  cljpeum  fuper  intonat  ingens, 
Qualis  in  Euboico  Baiarum  littore  quondam 
Saxea  pila  cadit,  magnis  quam  molibus  ante 
Conftruftam  jaciunt  ponto :  fie  ilia  ruinam 
Prona  trahit,  penitufque  vadis  iUifa  recumbit : 
IVIifcent  fe  maria,  et  nigrae  attolluntur  arenas  : 
Turn  fonitu  Prochyta  alta  tremit,  durumque  cubile 
Inarime  Jovis  imperiis  impofta  Typhoeo. 

JEneid,  ix.  703^ 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ting, 

So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  realeas'd  the  fpring. 

Odyjfeyy  xxi.  51* 

Such  a  fiinile  upon  the  limpleft  of  all  adlions,  that 
of  opening  a  door,  is  pure  burlefque. 

A  writer  of  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  his  conl- 

parifons  from  any  image  that  is  naufeous,  ugly,  or 

remarkably  difagreeable  :  for  however  ftrong  the 

refemblance  may  be,  more  will  be  loft  than  gained 

Vol-  IL  P  by 
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by  fuch  comparifon.  Therefore  I  cannot  help  con- 
demning, though  with  fome  reludlance,  the  fol- 
lowing limile,  or  rather  metaphor. 

O  thou  fond  many  !  with  what  loud  applaufe 
Did'ft  thou  beat  heav'n  with  bleffing  Boliagbroke 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'fl  have  him  be  ? 
And  now  being  trimm'd  up  in  thine  own  delires. 
Thou,  beafUy  feeder,  art  fo  full  of  him, 
That  thou  provok^ft  thyfelf  to  cail  him  up. 
And  fo,  thou  common  dog,  didft  thou  difgorge 
Thy  glutton  bofom  of  the  royal  Richard, 
And  now  thou  would*ft  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up, 
And  howril  to  find  it. 

Second  part,  Henry  IV.  a^  i,fc,6. 

The  flrongeft  objedlion  that  can  lie  againft  a 
comparifon  is,  that  it  confills  in  words  only,  not 
in  fenfe.  Such  falfe  coin,  or  baftard  wit,  does  ex- 
tremely well  in  burlefque  ;  but  is  far  below  the 
dignity  of  the  epic,  or  of  any  ferious  compofition  : 

The  noble  fifter  of  Poplicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chafte  as  the  ilicle 
That's  curled  by  the  froft  from  purell  fnow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple. 

Coriolanus,  aB  5,  fc.  3, 

There  is  evidently  no  refemblance  between    an 
\  ificle  and  a  woman,  chafte  or  unchafte  :  but  cha- 
ftity  is  cold  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  and  an  iiiclc 
is  cold  in  a  proper  fenfe  :  and  this  verbal  refem- 
blance,. 
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blance,  in  the  hurry  and  glow  of  compofing,  has 
been  thought  a  fufficicnt  foundation  for  the  iimile. 
Such  phantom  fimiles  are  mere  witticifms,  which 
ought  to  have  no  quarter,  except  where  purpofe- 
ly  introduced  to  provoke  laughter.  Lucian,  in 
his  diflertation  upon  hiilory,  talking  of  a  certain 
author,  makes  the  following  comparifon,  which  is 
verbal  merely : 

This  author's  defcriptions  are  fo  cold,  that  they  fur* 
pafs  the  Cafpian  iiiow,  and  all  the  ice  of  the  north. 

Virgil  has  not  efcaped  this  puerility  : 


.    ■         I        Galathaea  thynio  mihi  dulcior  Hyblae. 

BucoL  y'd:'^jij/ 

■  £go  Sardois  vidcar  tibi  amarior  herbis. 

Jbid,  41. 

Gallo,  cujus  amor  tantum  mihi  crefcit  in  horas, 
Quantum  vere  novo  viridis  fe  fubjicit  alnus. 

BucoL  X,  37, 

Nor  TalTo,  in  his  Aminta : 

Picciola  e^  V  ape,  e  fa  col  picciol  nniorfo 
Pur  gravi,  e  pur  molefte  le  ferite  -, 
Ma,  qual  cofa  e'  piu  picciola  d'amore, 
Se  in  ogni  breve  fpatio  enira,  e  s*  afconde 
In  ogni  breve  fpatio  ?  hor,  fotto  a  1  ombra 
De  le  palpebre,  hor  tra  minuti  rivi 
D'lm  biondo  crine,  hor  dentro  le  pozzette 
Che  forma  un  dolce  rifo  in  bella  guancia  i 

Pz  £ 
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E  pur  fa  tanto  grandi,  e  fi  mortali, 
E  cofi  immedicabili  le  piaghe. 


Aai 


Nor  Boileau,  the  chafteft  of  all  writers  ;  and  that 
even  in  his  art  of  poetry  : 


4 


Ainfi  tel  autrefois,  qu*on  vit  avec  Faret 
Charbonner  de  fes  vers  les  murs  d'un  cabaret, 
S'en  va  mal  a  propos  d'une  voix  infolente, 
Chanter  dii  peuple  HeTsreu  la  fiiite  triomphante, 
Et  pourfuivant  Moife  au  travers  des  deTerts, 
Court  avecPharaon  fe  noyer  dans  les  mers. 

Chant,  I.  /.  21. 


5 


Mais  allons  voir  le  Vrai  jufqu'en  fa  fource  m6me. 
Un  devot  aux  yeux  creux,  et  d'abftinence  bleme, 
S*il  n*a  point  le  coeur  jufte,  eft  affreux  devant  Dieu* 
L'Evangile  au  Chretien  ne  dit,  en  aucun  heu, 
Sois  devot :  elle  dit,  Sois  doux,  fimple,  equitable : 
Car  d'un  devot  fouvent  au  Chretien  veritable 
La  diftance  eft  deux  fois  plus  longue,  a  mon  avis, 
Que  du  Pole  AntardHque  au  Detroit  de  Davis. 

Boileau y  Satire  1 1  .j 

■         But  for  their  fpirits  and  fouls 


This  word  rebellion  had  froze  them  up 
As  fifti  are  in  a  pond. 

Second  part  Henry  IV.  aSi  i.  fc,  3. 

^teen.  The  pretty  vaulting  fea  refused  to  drown  me  ;  H 
Knowing,  that  thou  wou'dft  have  me  drown'd  on  fliore,  ".  1 
With  tears  as  fait  as  fea,  through  thy  unkindnefs. 

Second  part  Henry  VI.  a£l  3.  fc  6. 

Here 
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Here  there  is  no  manner  of  refemblance  but  in  the 
word  drown  ;  for  there  is  no  real  refemblance  be- 
tween being  drown'd  at  fea,  and  dying  of  grief  at 
land.  But  p.rh  .ps  this  fort  of  tinsel  wit  may  have 
a  propriety  in  it,  when  ufed  to  exprefs  an  affeded, 
not  a  real  pafiion,  which  was  the  Queen's  cafe. 

Pope  has  feveral  limiles  of  the  fame  ftamp.  I 
fhall  tranfcribe  one  or  two  from  the  EJfay  on  Man, 
the  gravell  and  mofl  inilrudlive  of  all  his  perform- 
ances : 

And  hence  one  mafter  paflion  in  the  breaft, 
Like  Aaron's  ferpent,  fwallows  up  the  reft. 

-£/>{/?.  2.  /.  131. 

And  again,  talking  of  this  fame  ruling  or  mafter 
paflion : 

Nature  its  mother,  Habit  is  its  nurfe  ; 

Wit,  fpirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worfe ; 

Reafon  itfelf  but  gives  it  edge  and  power  ; 

As  heaven's  bleis'd  beam  tiurns  vinegar  more  four. 

Jbi^,  I.  145. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  fpeaking  of  hiftorians  : 

Where  their  fincerity  as  to  fa8:  is  doubtful,  we  ftrikd 
out  truth  by  the  confrontation  of  different  accounts ;  as 
we  ftrike  out  fparks  of  fire  by  the  colliiion  of  flints  aiid 
fteel. 

P  3  'Let 
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Let  us  vary  the  phrafe  a  very  little,  and  there  will 
not  remain  a  fliadow  of  refemblance.     Thus, 

We  difcover  truth  by  the  confrontation  of  different  ac- 
counts -,  as  we  ftrike  out  fparks  of  fire  by  the  collifion  of 
flints  and  fteel. 

Racine  makes  Pyrrhus  fay  to  Andromaque, 

Vaincu,  charge  de  fers,  de  regrets  confume',  j 
Brule'  de  plus  de  feux  que  je  n'en  allumai, 
Helas  !  fus-je  jamais  fi  cruel  que  vous  I'etes  t 

And  Oreftes  in  the  fame  ftrain  ; 

Que  les  Scythes  font  moins  cruel  qu'  Hermoine. 

Similes  of  this  kind  put  one  in  mind  of  aludi^ 
,crous  French  fong : 

Je  croyois  Janneton 

Aufli  douce  que  belle  : 

Je  croyois  Janneton 

Plus  douce  qu*un  mouton  ;  ' 

Helas  !  helas  ! 
EHe  eft  cent  fois,  mille  fois,  plus  cruelle 

Que  n'eft  le  tigre  aux  bois. 
Again : 


Helas  !  I'amour  m*a  pris, 
Comme  le  chat  fait  la  fouris. 
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A  vulgar  Irifh  ballad  begins  thus  : 

I  have  as  much  love  in  ftore 
As  there's  apples  in  Portmore. 

Where  the  fubjedt  is  burlefque  or  ludicrous, 
fuch  limiles  ;are  far  from  being  improper.  Ho- 
race fays  pleafantly, 

Quanquam  tu  levior  cortice. 

JL.3.  cJe  p. 

And  Shakefpear, 

In  breaking  oaths  he's  ftronger  than  Hercules. 

And  this  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  belide  the 
foregoing  comparifons,  which  are  all  ferious,  there 
is  a  fpecies,  the  end  and  purpofe  of  which  is  to 
excite  gaiety  or  mirth.  Take  the  following  ex- 
amples ; 

FalilafF,  fpeaking  to  his  page : 

I  do  herQ  walk  before  thee,  like  a  fow  that  hath  over- 
whelmed all  her  litter  but  one. 

Second  part  Henry  IV.  aS}  1,  fc,  4. 

I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purfe,  nor  a  horfe-ftealer  j  but 
for  his  verity  in  love,  1  do  think  him  as  concave  as  si 
cover'd  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

j^s  you  like  it,  aSf^*  /<-'•  io» 

P4  Thii 
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This  fword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age  ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  fo, 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights -errant  do. 


HudibraSf  cants  i, 


Defer] ption  of  Hudibras's  horfe : 

He  was  well  ftay'd,  and  in  his  gait 
Preferv'd  a  grave,  majeflic  Hate. 
At  fpur  or  fwitch  no  more  he  fkipt, 
Or  mended  pace,  than  Spaniard  whipt : 
And  jet  fo  fiery,  he  would  bound 
As  if  he  griev'd  to  touch  the  ground  : 
That  Caefar's  horfe,  who,  as  fame  goes,^ 
Had  corns  upon  his  feet  and  toes, 
Was  not  b  J  half  fo  tender  hooft. 
Nor  trod  upon  the  ground  fo  foft. 
And  as  that  beaft  would  kneel  and  floop, 
(Some  write)  to  take  his  rider  up ; 
So  Hudibras  his  ('tis  weU  known) 
Would  often  do  to  fet  him  down. 


Honour  is,  like  a  widow  won 
With  brilk  attempt  and  putting  on. 
With  entering  manfully,  and  urging  ^ 
Not  flow  approaches,  like  a  virgin. 


Canto  If 


Cant9  ly 


The  fun  had  long  fince  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap ; 


And 
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And,  like  a  lobfter  boil'd,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

Part  2.  canto  2. 

Books,  like  men  their  authors,  have  but  one  way  of 
coming  into  the  world ;  but  there  are  ten  thoufand  to  go 
out  of  it,  and  return  no  more. 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

And  in  this  the  world  may  perceive  the  difference  be- 
tween the  integrity  of  a  generous  author,  and  that  of  a 
common  friend.  The  latter  is  obferved  to  adhere  clofe 
in  profperity  ;  but  on  the  decline  of  fortime,  to  drop  iud- 
denly  off:  whereas  the  generous  author,  juft  on  the  con- 
trary, finds  his  hero  on  the  dunghill,  from  thence  by  gra- 
dual fleps  raifes  him  to  a  throne,  and  then  immediately 
withdraws,  expelling  not  fo  much  as  thanks  for  his  pains. 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

The  moft  accomplifli'd  way  of  ufing  books  at  prefent 
is,  to  ferve  them  as  fome  do  lords,  learn  their  titles,  and 
then  brag  of  their  acquaintance. 

Tale  of  a  Tub, 

Box'd  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  fits, 
While  fpouts  run  clatt'ring  o'er  the  roof  by  fits ; 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  founds  ;  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  ileed, 
Pregnant  with  Greeks,  impatient  to  be  freed, 
(Thofe  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do, 
Inftead  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  through), 

Laocoon 
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Laocoon  ftruck  the  outfide  with  his  fpear. 
And  each  imprifon'd  hero  quak'd  for  fear. 

Defcription  of  a  City  Shower,     Swifts 

Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  diforder  feen, 

With  throngs  promifcuous  flrow  the  level  green. 

Thus  when  difpers'd  a  routed  army  runs, 

Of  Alia's  troops,  md  Afric's  fable  fons, 

With  like  confiilion,  different  nations  fly, 

Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye, 

The  pierc'd  battalions  difunited,  fall 

In  heaps  on  heaps  *,  one  fate  overwhelms  them  all. 

B-ope  of  the  Lock^  canto  3. 

He  does  not  confider,  that  fincerity  in  love  is  as  mucl^ 
out  of  faftiion  as  fweet  fhuff  j  nobody  takes  it  now.  ^ 

Carelefs  Hujband, 

.  '  ■ 

Lady  Eafy.  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  you  have  provoked 
her  a  little  too  far.  jj 

Sir  Charles,  O  !  Not  at  all.  You  fhall  fee,  I'll  fweeten" 
{icr,  and  fhe'll  cool  like  a  dkh  of  tea.  Ibid, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XX. 
Figures. 

THE  endlefs  variety  of  expreffions  broughtun- 
der  the  head  of  tropes  and  figures  by  an- 
cient critics  and  grammarians,  makes  it  evident, 
that  they  had  no  precife  criterion  for  diftinguifliing 
tropes  and  figures  from  plain  language.  It  was 
accordingly  my  opinion,  that  little  could  be  made 
of  them  in  the  way  of  rational  criticifm  ;  till  dif- 
covering,  by  a  fort  of  accident,  that  many  of  them 
depend  on  principles  formerly  explained,  I  gladly 
embrace  the  opportunity  to  ihow  the  influence  of 
thefe  principles  where  it  would  be  the  leaft  ex- 
peded.  Confining  myfelf  therefore  to  fuch  fi- 
gures, I  am  luckily  freed  from  much  trafh  ;  with- 
out dropping,  as  far  as  I  remember,  any  trope  or 
figure  that  merits  a  proper  name.  And  I  begin 
with  Profopopoeia  or  perfonification,  which  is 
jufl:ly  intitled  to  the  firft  place. 


SECT. 
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S    E    C    T.     I. 
PERSONIFICATION. 

THE  beilowing  fenfibility  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion upon  things  inanimate,  is  fo  bold  a  fi- 
gure, as  to  require,  one  fliould  imagine,  very  pe- 
culiar circumftances  for  operating  the  delufion : 
and  yet,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  we  find  varie- 
ty of  expreflions,  which  though  commonly  redu- 
ced to  that  figure,  are  ufed  without  ceremony,  or 
any  fort  of  preparation  ;  as,  for  example,  thirjly 
ground,  hungry  church-yard,  y?/nottj-  dart,  angry 
ocean.  Thefe  epithets,  in  their  proper  meaning, 
are  attributes  of  fenfible  beings :  what  is  their 
meaning  when  applied  to  things  inanimate  ?  do 
they  make  us  conceive  the  ground,  the  church- 
yard, the  dart,  the  ocean,  to  be  endued  with  ani- 
mal functions?  This  is  a  curious  inquiry  \  and 
whether  fo  or  not,  it  cannot  be  declined  in  hand- 
ling the  prefent  fubjed. 

The  mind,  agitated  by  certain  palfions,  is  prone 
to  bellow  fenfibility,  upon  things  inanimate*. 
This  is  an  additional  inftance  of  the  influence  of 
pafiion  upon  our  opinions  and  belief f.  1  ^\v^  ex- 
amples. Antony,  mourning  over  the  body  of  Cae- 

far 

*  Page  204.  +  Chap.  2.  part  5. 
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far  murdered  in  the  fenate-houfe,  vents  his  paflion 
in  the  following  words  : 

Antony.  O  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  thefe  butchers. 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  nobleft  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time.  v 

Julius  C<efarj  a6f  -i^,  fc.  4. 

Here  Antony  muft  have  been  imprefled  with  a  no- 
tion, that  the  body  of  Caefar  was  liftening  to  him, 
without  w^hich  the  fpeech  would  be  foolifh  and 
abfurd.  Nor  will  it  appear  ftrange,  conlidering 
what  is  faid  in  the  chapter  above  cited,  that  paf- 
lion fhould  have  fuch  power  over  the  mind  of 
man.  In  another  example  of  the  fame  kind,  the 
earth,  as  a  common  mother,  is  animated  to  give 
refuge  againfl  a  father's  unkindnefs : 

Aimer  la,  O  Earth,  behold,  I  kneel  upon  thy  bofom. 
And  bend  my  flowing  eyes  to  ftream  upon 
Thy  face,  imploring  thee  that  thou  wilt  yield ! 
Open  thy  bowels  of  compaflion,  take 
Into  thy  womb  the  laft  and  moft  forlorn 
Of  all  thy  race.     Hear  me  thou  common  parent ; 

I  have  no  parent  elfe. Be  thou  a  mother. 

And  ftep  between  me  and  the  curfe  of  him, 
Who  was — who  was,  but  is  no  more  a  father  ; 
But  brands  my  innocence  with  horrid  crimes ; 
And  for  the  tender  names  of  child  and  daughter^ 
Now  calls  me  murderer  an3  parricide. 

Mourning  Bride y  a&  ^>  fc  7. 

Plaintive 
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Plaintive  paflions  are  extremely  folicitous  for 
vent ;  and  a  foliloquy  commonly  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  :  but  when  fuch  a  paffion  becomes  exceffive, 
it  cannot  be  gratified  but  by  fympathy  from 
others  ;  and  if  denied  that  confolation  in  a  natu- 
ral way,  it  will  convert  even  things  inanimate  in- 
to fympathifing  beings.  This  Philo6letes  com- 
plains to  the  rocks  and  promontories  of  the  iflc 
of  Lemnos  *  ;  and  Alceftes  dying,  invokes  the 
fun,  the  light  of  day,  the  clouds,  the  earth,  her 
hufband's  palace,  &c.  |.  Mofchus,  lamenting  the  l| 
death  of  Bion,  conceives,  that  the  birds,  the 
fountains,  the  trees,  lament  with  him.  The 
fhepherd,  who  in  Virgil  bewails  the  death  of 
Daphnis,  exprelTeth  himfelf  thus  : 

Daphni,  tuum  Poenos  etiam  ingemuiiTe  leones 
Interitum,  montefque  feri  fjlvaeque  loquuntur* 

Eclogue,  V.  27. 

Again  : 

Ilium  etiam  lauri,  ilium  etiam  flevere  myricae. 
Pinifer  ilium  etiam  fola  fub  rupe  jacentem. 
Maenalus,  et  gelidi  fleverunt  faxa  Lycaei, 


Eclogue  X.  13. 


Again : 

Ho  vifto  al  pianto  mio 
Refponder  per  pietate  i  fafll  e  Ponde  ; 

*  Philo6letes  of  Sophocles,  a6t  4.  fc.  2. 
■f  Alcelies  of  Euripides,  a(^  2.  fc.  I. 


Sea.  r. 
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E  fofpirar  le  fronde 
Ho  vifto  al  pianto  mio. 
Ma  non  ho  vifto  mai, 
Ne  fpero  di  vedere 
Compaflion  ne  la  crudele,  e  bella. 

Aminta  di  Tajfo,  a6f.  I*  fcl^ 

That  fuch  perfonification  is  derived  from  nature, 
will  not  admit  the  leafl  remaining  doubt,  after 
finding  it  in  poems  of  the  darkeft  ages  and  remo- 
teft  countries.  No  figure  is  more  frequent  in 
Oflian's  works ;  for  example, 

The  battle  is  over,  faid  the  King,  and  I  behold  the  blood 
of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the  heath  of  Lena,  and  mournful 
the  oaks  of  Cromla, 


Again : 

The  fword  of  Gaul  trembles  at  his  fide,  and  longs  to 
glitter  in  his  hand. 

King  Richard  having  got  intelligence  of  Boling- 
broke's  invafion,  fays,  upon  landing  in  England 
from  his  Irifh  expedition,  in  a  mixture  of  joy  and 
refentment, 

1  weep  for  joy 

To  ftand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 

Dear  earth,  I  do  falute  thee  with  my  hand, 

Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horfes  hoofs.* 

As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 

Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  fmiles  in  meeting ; 

S« 
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So  weeping,  fmiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  fovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
Nor  with  thy  fweets  comfort  his  rav'nous  fenfe  : 
But  let  thy  fpiders  that  fuck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way ; 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treach'rous  feet. 
Which  with  ufurping  ileps  do  trample  thcc. 
Yield  Hinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies; 
And,  when  they  from  thy  bofom  pluck  a  flower^ 
Guard  it,  I  pr'ythee,  with  a  lurking  adder  ; 
Whofe  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  fovereign's  enemies. 
Mock  not  my  fenfelefs  conjuration,  Lords  : 
This  earth  fhall  have  a  feeling  ;  and  thefe  ftones 
Prove  armed  foldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  faulter  under  foul  rebellious  arms. 

Richard  II.  a6l  -^^  fc,  2, 

After  a  long  voyage,  it  was  cuftomary  among*' 
the  ancients  to  falute  the  natal  foil.     A  long  voy-^i 
age  being  of  old  a  greater  enterprife  than  at  pre-"' 
fent,  the  fafe  return  to  one's  country  after  much 
fatigue    and   danger,   was  a  delightful  circum- 
flance  ;  and  it  was  natural  to  give  the  natal  foil  a 
temporary  life,  in  order  to  >  fympathife  with  the 
traveller.    See  an  example,  Agamemnon  of  ^fchi- 
lus,  ad  3.  in  the  beginning.     Regret  for  leaving 
a  place  one  has  been  accuftomed  to,  has  the  famCj 
effect  *. 

Terror 

*  Philodetes  of  Sophocles,  at  the  clofc. 
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Terror  produceth  the  fame  effe6l :  it  is  com- 
municated in  thought  to  every  thing  around,  even 
to  things  inanimate : 

Speaking  of  Polyphemus, 

Clamorem  immenfum  toUit,  quo  pontus  et  omncs 

Intremuere  undue,  penitufque  exterrita  tellus 

Italiae. 

Mneid*  iii.  672. 


—  As  when  old  Ocean  roars, 


And  heaves  huge  furges  to  the  trembling  fhores. 

Iliad  n,  249. 

Go,  view  the   fettling  fea.     The  flormy  wind  is  laid  ; 

but  the  billows  ftill  tremble  on  the  deep,  and  feem  to 

fear  the  blaft« 

Fingal. 

Racine,  in  the  tragedy  of  Phedra,  defcribing  the 
fea-monfter  that  deftroyed  Hippolytus,  conceives 
the  fea  itfelf  to  be  ftruck  with  terror  as  well  as 
the  fpedlators : 

Le  flot  qui  I'apporta  recule  epouvante. 

A  man  alfo  naturally  communicates  his  joy  to 
all  objects  around,  animate  or  inanimate  : 

As  when  to  them  who  fail 

Vol.  II.  Q^  .    Be- 
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Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  paft 

Mozambic,  oiF  at  fea  north -eaft  winds  blow 

Sabean  odour  from  the  fpicy  fhore 

Of  Arabia  the  Bleft  ;  with  fuch  delay 

Well    pleas'd,    they    flack    their    courfe,    and   many 

league 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  fmell  old  Ocean  fmiles. 

Paradife  Lojiy  3.  4. 


I  have  been  profufe  of  examples,  to  fliow  what 
power  many  paffions  have  to  animate  their  objects. 
In  all  the  foregoing  examples,  the  perfonification, 
if  I  miftake  not,  is  fo  complete  as  to  afford  con- 
viclion,  momentary  indeed,  of  life  and  intelli- 
gence. But  it  is  evident  from  numberlefs  inftan- 
ces,  that  perfonification  is  not  always  fo  complete : 
it  is  a  common  figure  in  defcriptive  poetry,  under- 
llood  to  be  the  language  of  the  writer,  and  not 
^of  the  perfons  he  defcribes  :  in  this  cafe,  it  feldom 
or  never  comes  up  to  conviction,  even  momen-^ 
tary,  of  life  and  intelligence.  I  give  the  follow 
ing  examples. 

Firfl:  in  his  eaft  the  glorious  lamp  was  feen, 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  th'  horizon  round 

Inverted  with  bright  rays  ;  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  through  heav'n's  high  road  :  the  gray 

Dawn  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danc'd, 

Shedding  fweet  influence.     Lefs  bright  the  moon. 

But  oppoiite,  in  levell'd  weft  was  fet 

His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  >^^r  light 

Fromj 


II 
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From  him\  for  other  light  y.^^  needed  none. 

Paradife  Lojiy  b.  7.  /.  370*. 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  mifty  mountain-tops. 

Romeo  and  'Juliet,  aB  2^.  fc.  7. 

But  look,  the  mom,  in  ruflet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eaftward  hill. 

Hamlet y  aB  i.fc.  i. 

It  may,  I  prefiime,  be  taken  for  granted,  that,  in 
the  foregoing  inftances,  the  perfonification,  ei- 
ther with  the  poet  or  his  reader,  amounts  not  to  a 
conviction  of  intelligence  :  that  the  fun,  the  moon, 
the  day,  the  morn,  are  not  here  underftood  to  be 
fenlible  beings.  What  then  is  the  nature  of  this 
perfonification  ?  I  think  it  mufl  be  referred  to 
the  imagination  :  the  inanimate  objedl  is  imagined 
to  be  a  fenfible  being,  but  without  any  convidlion, 
even  for  a  moment,  that  it  really  is  fo.  Ideas  or 
fi6lions  of  imagination  have  power  to  raife  emo- 
tions in  the  mind  \\  and  when  any  thing  inani- 
mate is,  in  imagination,  fuppofed  to  be  a  fenfible 

Q^  2  being, 

*  The  chaillty  of  the  EnghQi  language,  which  in  common 
ufage  dlflujgiiiflies  by  genders  no  words  but  what  fignify 
beings  male  and  female,  gives  thus  a  fine  opportunity  for 
the  profopopoeia  5  a  beauty  unknown  in  other  languages, 
where  every  word  is  malculine  or  feminine. 

•f  See  Appendix,  containing  definitions  and  explanations 
of  terms,  §  2S. 
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being,  it  makes  by  that  means  a  greater  figure 
than  when  an  idea  is  formed  of  it  according  to 
truth.  This  fort  of  perfonification,  however,  is 
far  inferior  to  the  other  in  elevation.  Thus  per- 
fonification is  of  two  kinds.  The  firft,  being 
more  noble,  may  be  termed  paffionate  perfonijica' 
tion  :  the  other,  more  humble,  defcriptive  per- 
fonification ;  becaufe  feldom  or  never  is  perfonifi- 
cation in  a  defcription  carried  to  convidion. 

The  imagination  is  fo  lively  and  adive,  that 
'  its  images  are  raifed  with  very  little  effort ;  and 
this  juftifies  the  frequent  ufe  of  defcriptive  per- 
fonification. This  figure  abounds  in  Milton's 
Allegro,  and  Fenferofo, 

Abilrad  and  general  terms,  as  well  as  particu- 
lar objeds,  are  often  neceffary  in  Poetry.  Such 
terms  however  are  not  well  adapted  to  poetry, 
becaufe  they  fuggeft  not  any  image  :  1  can  rea- 
dily form  an  image  of  Alexander  or  Achilles  in 
wrath  ;  but  I  cannot  form  an  image  of  wrath  in 
the  abllradl,  or  of  wrath  independent  of  a  perfon. 
Upon  that  account,  in  works  addreifed  to  the 
imagination,  abftradl  terms  are  frequently  per- 
fon ified  ;  but  fuch  perfonification  refts  upon 
imagination  merely,  not  upon  convidlion. 

Sed  mihi  vel  Tellus  optem  prius  ima  dehifcat ; 
Vel  Pater  omnipotens  adigat  iti€  fulmine  ad  umbras, 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  no6lemque  profundam, 
AxitQ  pudor  quam  te  violo,  aut  tuajura  refolvo. 

^mid,  iv.  /.  24. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  to  explain  the  efFefls  of  flander,  it  is  ima- 
gined to  be  a  voluntary  agent. 


No,  *tis  Slander  ; 


Whofe  edge  is  fharper  than  the  fword ;  whofe  tongue 
Out -venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  ;  whofe  breath 
Rides  on  the  pofting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world,  kings,  queens,  and  ftates, 
Maids,  matrons :  nay,  the  fecrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  Slander  enters. 

Shake/pear,  Cymheline,  aB  ^.fc.  4. 

As  alfo  human  pailions  :  take  the  following  ex- 
ample. 


For  JPleafure  and  Revenge 


Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders,  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decifion. 

Iroilus  and  CreJJiday  a€l  z.fc,^. 

Virgil  explains  fame  and  its  effeds  by  a  ftill 
greater  variety  of  adion  ^.  And  Shakefpear 
perfonifies  death  and  its  operations  in  a  manner 
Ungularly  fanciful : 

Within  the  hollow  crown 


That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  Death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antic  fits, 
Scoffing  his  ftate,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp  j 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  fcene 

*  iEncid  iv.  173. 

0.3       '  Te 
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To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks  •, 

Infiifing  him  with  felf  and  vain  conceit. 
As  if  his  flelh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brafs  impregnable  •,   and  humour'd  thus, 
Comes  at  the  laft,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  his  callle-walls,  and  farewell  king. 

Richard  II.  a&  ^-fc,   4. 

Not  lefs  fuGcefs'fully  is  life  and  adlion  given  even 
to  fleep  : 

King  Henry,    How   many    thoufands    of  mj   pooreft 
fubje6ls 
Are  at  this  hour  afleep  !  O  gentle  Sleep, 
Nature's  foft  nurfe,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  w^eigh  mj  eye-lids  down, 
And  fteep  my  fenfes  in  forgetfulnefs  ? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  ly'ft  thou  in  fmoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneafy  pallets  ftretching  thee, 
And  hulli'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  flumber, 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  coftly  Hate, 
And  luU'd  with  founds  of  fweeteft  melody  ? 
D  thou  dull  god,  why  ly'ft  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathfome  beds,  and  leav'ft  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-cafe  to  a  common  larum-bell  ? 
Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  maft, 
Seal  up  the  fliip-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  furge, 
And  in  the  vilitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monftrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf'ning  clamours  in  the  flippery  fhrouds, 

That, 
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That,  with  the  hurly,  Death  itfelf  awakes  ? 

Can 'ft  thou,  O  partial  Sleep,  give  thy  repofe 

To  the  wet  fea-boy  in  an  hour  fo  rude ; 

And,  in  the  calmeft  and  the  flilleft  night,  " 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  King  ?  Then,  happy  low  !  lie  down  ; 

Uneafy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Second  part,  Henry  IV.  a6i  '^.  fc,  I. 

I  fliall  add  one  example  more,  to  fhow  that  de- 
fer iptive  perfonification  may  be  ufed  with  pro- 
priety, even  where  the  purpofe  of  the  difcourfe 
is  inflruclion  merely  : 

Oh  !  let  the  fteps  of  youth  be  cautious, 

How  they  advance  into  a  dangerous  world  ; 

Our  duty  only  can^conduft  us  fafe. 

Our  paffions  are  feducers  :  but  of  all. 

The  ftrongeft  Love.     He  iirft  approaches  us 

In  childifh  play,  wantoning  in  our  walks  : 

If  heedlefsly  we  wander  after  him. 

As  he  will  pick  out  all  the  dancing-way. 

We're  loft,  and  hardly  to  return  again. 

We  fliould  take  warning  :  he  is  painted  blind, 

To  ftiow  us,  if  we  fondly  follow  him, 

The  precipices  we  may  faU  into. 

Therefore  let  Virtue  take  him  by  the  hand  : 

Direcled  fo,  he  leads  to  certain  joy. 

Southern. 

Hitherto  fuccefs  has  attended  our  ileps  :  but 
whether  wefhall  complete  ourprogrefs  with  equal 
fuccefs,  feems doubtful;  for  when  we  look  back 

0.4  to 
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to  the  expreflions  mentioned  in  the  beginning, 
thirjly  ground,  furious  dart,  and  fuch  like,  it 
feems  no  lefs  difficult  than  at  firft,  to  fay  whether 
there  be  in  them  any  fortof  perfonification.  Such 
expreffions  evidently  raife  not  the  ilightefl  convic- 
tion of  feniibility  :  nor  do  I  think  they  amount  to 
defcriptive  perfonification  ;  becaufe,  in  them,  we 
do  not  even  figure  the  ground  or  the  dart  to  be 
animated.  If  fo,  they  cannot  at  all  come  under 
the  prefent  fubjed.  To  fhow  which,  I  fhall  en- 
deavour to  trace  the  effed  that  fuch  expreffions 
have  in  the  mind.  Doth  not  the  expreffion  angry 
oceaUy  for  example,  tacitly  compare  the  ocean  in 
a  ftorm  to  a  man  in  wrath  ?  By  this  tacit  compa- 
rifon,  the  ocean  is  elevated  above  its  rank  in  na- 
ture ;  and  yet  perfonification  is  excluded,  be- 
caufe, by  the  very  nature  of  comparifon,  the 
things  compared  are  kept  diflind,  and  the  native 
appearance  of  each  is  preferved.  It  will  be  fiiown 
afterward,  that  expreffions  of  this  kind  belong 
to  another  figure,  which  I  term  ajigure  offpeech, 
and  which  employs  the  feventh  feclion  of  the 
prefent  chapter. 

Though  thus  in  general  we  can  difiinguifli 
defcriptive  perfonification  from  what  is  merely  a 
figure  of  fpeech,  it  is,  however,  often  difficult  to 
fay,  with  refpedl  to  fome  expreflions,  whether 
they  are  of  the  one  kind  or  of  the  other.  Take 
the  following  inftances. 

Th^ 
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The  moon  fhines  bright :  in  fuch  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  fweet  wind  did  gently  k'lfs  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noife  -,  in  fuch  a  night, 
Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Trojan  wall, 
And  figh'd  his  foul  towards  the  Grecian  tents 
Where  Creffid  lay  that  night. 

Merchant  of  Venice^  aEl  S*fc»  i. 


I  have  feen 


Th'  ambitions  ocean  fwell,  and  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threat'ning  clouds. 

Julius  Ccefar,  aB  1,  fc,6. 

With  refpecl  to  thefe  and  numberlefs  other  ex- 
amples of  the  fame  kind,  it  mufl  depend  upon 
the  reader,  whether  they  be  examples  of  perfoni- 
iication,  or  of  a  figure  of  fpeech  merely :  a 
fprightly  imagination  will  advance  them  to  the 
former  clafs  ;  with  a  plain  reader  they  will  re- 
main in  the  latter. 

Having  thus  at  large  explained  the  prefent  fi- 
gure, its  different  kinds,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded :  what  comes  next  in  order,  is, 
to  (how  in  what  cafes  it  may  be  introduced  with 
propriety,  when  it  is  fuitable,,when  unfuitable.  I 
begin  with  obferving,  that  paffionate  perfonifica- 
tion  is  not  promoted  by  every  pafiion  indifferently. 
All  difpiriting  paffions  are  averfe  to  it ;  and  re- 
morfe,  in  particular,  is  too  ferious  and  fevere  to  be 
gratified  with  a  phantom  of  the  mind.    I  cannot 

therefore 
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therefore  approve  the  following  fpeech  of  Eno- 
barbus,  who  had  deferted  his  mailer  Antony  : 

Be  witnefs  to  me,  O  thou  blefled  moon, 
When  men  revolted  fhall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 

Before  thy  face  repent  ■ ^ 

Oh  fovereign  miftreis  of  true  melancholy, 
The  poifonous  damp  of  night  difpunge  upon  me, 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will, 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra^  aSi  ^.  fc.  7. 

If  this  can  be  juftified,  it  muft  be  upon  the  Hea- 
then fyllem  of  theology,  which  converted  into 
deities  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars. 

Secondly,  After  a  paflionate  perfonification  is 
properly  introduced,  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  its 
proper  province,  that  of  gratifying  the  paffion, 
without  giving  place  to  any  fentiment  or  adion 
but  what  anfwers  that  purpofe;  for  perfonification 
is  at  any  rate  a  bold  figure,  and  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed with  great  referve.  The  paffion  of  love, 
for  example,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  may  give  a  mo- 
mentary life  to  woods  and  rocks,  in  order  to  make 
them  fenfible  of  the  lover's  diflrefs ;  but  no  paf- 
fion will  fupport  a  convidion  fo  far  fl:retched,  as 
that  thefe  woods  and  rocks  fhould  be  living  wit- 
nelTes  to  report  the  diltrefs  to  others : 
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Ch'  i'  t*ami  piu  de  la  mia  vita, 

Se  tu  nol  fai,  crudele, 

Chiedilo  a  quefte  felve 

Che  te'l  diranno,  et  te'l  diran  con  efle 

Le  fere  loro  e  i  duri  fterpi,  e  ifaiii 

Di  quelli  alpeftri  monti, 

Ch'  i'  ho  fi  fpeffe  volte 

Inteneriti  al  fuon  de'  miei  lament!. 

Pajior  Fido,  aB  2i^fc,  3. 

No  lover  who  is  not  crazed  will  utter  fuch  a  fen- 
timent :  it  is  plainly  the  operation  of  the  writer, 
indulging  his  inventive  faculty  without  regard 
to  nature.  The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable 
to  the  following  paiTage  : 

In  winter's  tedious  nights  fit  by  the  fire 

With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 

Of  wofiil  ages,  long  ago  betid  : 

And  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief. 

Tell  them  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 

And  fend  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 

For  why  !  the  fenfelefs  brands  will  fympathife 

The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue, 

And  in  compaflion  weep  the  fire  out. 

Richard  II.  a6l  5.  fc.   i. 

One  muft  read  this  pafTage  very  ferioully  to  avoid 
laughing.  The  following  paflage  is  quite  extrava- 
gant :  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body  are 
too  intimately  connedled  with  felf,  to  be  perfoni- 
fied  by  the  power  of  any  paflion  ,  and  after  con- 
verting 
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verting  fuch  a  part  into  a  fenfible  being,  it  is  ftill 
worfe  to  make  it  be  conceived  as  rifing  in  rebel- 
lion againft  felf : 


Cleopatra.  Hafte,  bare  my  arm,  and  roufe  the  ferpent's 

fury. 
Coward  flefh 

Wouldft  thou  confpire  with  Caefar,  to  betray  me. 

As  thou  wert  none  of  mine  ?  lU  force  thee  to't. 

Dryde/iy  All  for  Love,  a£l  5*. 

Next  comes  defcriptive  perfonification  ;  upon 
which  I  mull  obferve,  in  general,  that  it  ought  to 
be  cautioufly  ufed.  A  perfonage  in  a  tragedy, 
agitated  by  a  flrong  paffion,  deals  in  warm  fenti- 
ments ;  and  the  reader,-  catching  fire  by  fympa- 
thy,  reliflieth  the  boldeft  perfonifications :  but  a 
writer,  even  in  the  mofl  lively  defcription,  taking 
a  lower  flight,  ought  to  content  himfelf  with  fuch 
eafy  perfonifications  as  agree  with  the  tone  of  mind 
infpired  by  the  defcription.  Nor  is  even  fuch 
eafy  perfonification  always  admitted  ;  for  in  plain 
narrative,  the  mind,  ferious  and  fedate,  rejects 
perfonification  altogether.  Strada,  in  his  hiitory 
of  the  Belgic  wars,  has  the  following  palTage, 
which,  by  a  ftrained  elevation  above  the  tone  of 
the  fubjedl,  deviates  into  burlefque. 

Vix   defcenderat  a  praetoria  navi   Caefar ;  cum   foeda 
illico  exorta  in  portu  tempeftas,  claflem  impetu  disjecit, 

praetoriam 
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prsetoriam  haufit-,  quail  non  ve£hiram  amplius  Caefa- 
rem,  Caefarifque  fortunam. 

'  Bee,  I.  /.  I. 

Neither  do  I  approve,  in  Shakefpear,  the  fpeech 
of  King  John,  gravely  exhorting  the  citizens  of 
Angiers  to  a  furrender  ;  though  a  tragic  writer 
has  much  greater  latitude  than  a  hiitorian.  Take 
the  following  fpecimen  :  , 

The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath  j 
And  ready  mounted  are  they  to  fpit  forth 
Their  iron-indignation  'gainll  your  walls. 

AB  i.fc,  3. 

Secondly,  If  extraordinary  marks  of  refpedlto 
a  perfon  of  low  rank  be  ridiculous,  no  lefs  fo  is 
the  perfonification  of  a  low  fubjed.  This  rule 
chiefly  regards  defcriptive  perfonification  ;  for  a 
fubjedl  can  hardly  be  low  that  is  the  caufe  of  a 
violent  paflion  ;  in  that  circumflance,  at  leaft,  it 
muft  be  of  importance.  But  to  afl[ign  any  rule 
other  than  tafte  merely,  for  avoiding  things  below 
even  defcriptive  perfonification,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
be  a  hard  tafk.  A  poet  of  fuperior  genius,  pof- 
feffing  the  power  of  inflaming  the  mind,  may  take 
liberties  that  would  be  too  bold  in  ohters.  Ho- 
mer appears  not  extravagant  in  animating  his  darts 
and  arrows :  nor  Thomfon  in  animating  the  fea- 
fons,  the  winds,  the  rains,  the  dews  ;  he  even 

ventures 
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ventures  to  animate  the  diamond,  and  doth  it 
with  propriety : 

That  polilh'd  bright 

And  all  its  native  luftre  let  abroad, 
Dares,  as  it  fparldes  on  the  fair-one's  breaft, 
With  vain  ambition  emulate  her  eyes. 

But  there  are  things  familiar  and  bafe,  to  which 
perfonification  cannot  defcend.  In  a  compofed 
flate  of  mind,  to  animate  a  lump  of  matter  even 
in  the  mod  rapid  flight  of  fancy,  degenerates  in- 
to burlefque  : 

How    now !   What    noife !   that   fpirit's   poflefled    with 

hafte. 
That  wounds  th'  unrefifting  pollern  with  thefe  ftrokes. 
Shakefpear,  Meafure  for  Meafure,  a6i  ^.fc*6,  j 


Or  from  the  fhore 


The  plovers  when  to  fcatter  o'er  the  heath,  ' 

And  fing  their  wild  notes  to  the  lift'ning  wajle. 

Tbo?nfoji^  Sprifig,  /•  23. 

Speaking  of  a  man's  hand  cut  off  in  battle  : 

Te  decifa  fuum,  Laride,  dextera  quaerit : 
Semianimefque  micant  digiti :  ferrumque  retra^lant. 

JEneid.  x.  395. 

The  perfonification  here  of  a  hand  is  infufFerable, 
efpecially  in  a  plain  narration :  not  to  mention  that 
fuch  a  trivial  incident  is  too  minutely  defcribed. 

The 
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The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  abflradl 
terms,  which  ought  not  to  be  animated  unlefs 
they  have  fome  natural  dignity.  Thomfon,  in 
this  article,  is  licentious ;  witnefs  the  following 
inftances  out  of  many  : 

O  vale  of  bills  I  O  fofdy  fwelling  hills  ] 
On  which  the  power  of  cultivation  lies, 
And  joys  to  fee  the  wonders  of  his  toil» 

Summer,  I.  1 43  5  ► 

Then  fated  Hunger  bids  his  brother  Thirjl 

Produce  the  mighty  bowl : 

Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  Odober,  drawn 

Mature  and  perfeft,  from  his  dark  retreat 

Of  thirty  years ;  and  now  his  honejl front 

Flames  in  the  light  refulgent. 

Autumn,  I.  516. 

Thirdly,  It  is  not  fufficient  to  avoid  improper 
fubjeds  :  fome  preparation  is  neceflary,  in  order 
to  roufe  the  mind ;  for  the  imagination  refufes  its 
aid,  till  it  be  warmed  at  leaft,  if  not  inflamed.  Yet 
Thomfon,  without  the  leaft  ceremony  or  prepara- 
tion, introduceth  each  feafon  as  a  fenlible  being : 

From  brightening  fields  of  aether  fair  difclos'd, 

Child  of  the  fun,  refulgent  Summer  comes. 

In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  Nature's  depth. 

He  conies  attended  by  the  fultry  hours. 

And  ever  fanning  breezes,  on  his  way  j 

While  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turning  Spring 

Averts 
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Averts  her  blulliful  face,  and  earth  and  Ikies 
All  fmiling  to  his  hot  dominion  leaves. 

Summer^  I.  j. 

See  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  vary'd  year, 
Sullen  and  fad  with  all  his  rifmg  train, 
Vapours y  and  clouds  ^Si^Jlornis, 

Winter y  /.  i* 

This  has  violently  the  air  of  writing  mechanically 
without  tafte.  It  is  not  natural  that  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  writer  Ihould  be  fo  much  heated  at  the 
very  commencement;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  can- 
not expedl  fuch  dudility  in  his  readers.  But  if 
this  pradlice  can  be  juftified  by  authority,  Thom- 
fon  has  one  of  no  mean  note  :  Vida  begins  his 
firft  eclogue  in  the  followiftg  words  : 

Dicite,  vos  Mufae,  et  juvenum  memorate  querelas  ; 

Dicite  •,  nam  motas  ipfas  ad  carmina  cautes 

Et  requielTe  fuos  perhibent  vaga  flumina  curfus* 

Even  Shakefpear  is  not  always  careful  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  this  bold  figure.  Take  the  follow- 
ing inftance, 

Upon  thefe  taxations, 

The  clothieVs  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  longing,  have  put  off 
The  fpinllers,  carders,  fullers,  weavers  ',  who. 
Unlit  for  other  life,  compell'd  by  hunger. 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  defp'rate  manner 

Daring 
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Daring  th'  event  to  th'  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar. 
And  Banger  ferves  among  them. 

Henry  VIIL  a&  1.  fc*  4. 

Fourthly,  Defcriptive  perfonification,  ftill  more 
than  what  is  paflionate,  ought  to  be  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  A  reader  warmed 
with  a  beautiful  lubjed,  can  imagine,  even  with- 
out paffion,  the  winds,  for  example,  to  be  anima- 
ted :  but  Hill  the  winds  are  the  fubjed: ;  and  any 
adion  afcribed  to  them  beyond  or  contrary  to 
their  ufual  operation,  appearing  unnatural,  feldom 
fails  to  banifh  the  illuiion  altogether  :  the  reader's 
imagination  too  far  llrained,  refufes  its  aid  ;  and 
the  defcription  becomes  obfcure,  inflead  of  being 
more  lively  and  ftriking.  In  this  view,  the  follow- 
ing pailage,  defcribing  Cleopatra  on  fhipboard, 
appears  to  me  exceptionable. 

The  barge  fhe  fat  in,  like  a  burnilli'd  tlirone, 
Burnt  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  fails,  and  fo  perfum'd,  that 
The  winds  were  love-iick  with  *em. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  a6i  2.  fc.  3. 

The  winds  in  their  impetuous  courfehave  fo  much 
the  appearance  of  fury,  that  it  is  eafy  to  figure 
them  wreaking  their  refentment  againft  their  ene- 
mies, by  deftroying  houfes,  fliips,  Sec. ;  but  to  fi- 
gure them  love-fick,  has  no  refemblance  to  them 
in  any  circumftance.  In  another  pafTage,  where 
Vol.  II.  R  Cleopatra 
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Cleopatra  is  alfo  the  fubjecl,  the  perfonification 

of  the  air  is  carried  beyond  all  bounds : 

,  * 
The  city  caft 


Its  people  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony 
Inthron'd  i'  th'  market-place,  did  fit  alone, 
Whiftling  to  th'  air,  which  but  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Aiitony  and  Cleopatra^  a&2.  fc^, 

^The  following  perfonification  of  the  earth  or  foil 
is-not  lefs  wild : 

She  ihall  be  dignifi'd  with  this  high  honour, 
To  bear  my  Lady's  tram  ;  left  the  bafe  earth 
Should  from  her  vellure  chance  to  fteal  a  kifs  ; 
And  of  fo  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 
Difdain  to  root  the  fummer-fwelling  flower, 
And  make  rough  winter  everlaftingly. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  aBi.fc,  7. 

Shakefpear,far  from  approving  fiich  intemperance 
of  imagination,  puts  this  fpeech  in  the  mouth  of 
a  ranting  lover.  M either  can  I  relifh  what  follows. 


Omnia  quae,  Phcebo  quondam  meditante,  beatus 
Audit  Eurotas,  jullitque  edifcere  lauros. 


Ille  canit. 


Virgil.  Buc,  vi. 


I 

HI 


The  cheerfulnefs  fingly  of  a  paftoral  fong,  will 

fcarc( 
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fcarce  fupport  perfonification  in  the  lovyeft  degree. 
But  admitting,  that  a  river  gently  flowing  may  be 
imagined  a  fenlible  being  liftening  to  a  fong,  I 
cannot  enter  into  the  conceit  of  the  river's  order- 
ing his  laurels  to  learn  the  fong :  here  all  refem- 
blance  to  any  thing  real  is  quite  loll.  This  how- 
ever is  copied  literally  by  one  of  our  greateft 
poets ;  early  indeed,  before  maturity  of  tafle  ox 
judgment : 

Thames  heard  the  numbers  as  he  flow'd  along, 
And  bade  his  wiJUiows  learn  the  moving  fong. 

Pope^s  Paftorals,  pqfl,^,  /.13. 

1^  This  author,  in  riper  years,  is  guilty  of  a  much 
greater  deviation  from  the  rule.  Dullnefs  may  be 

H;  imagined  a  deity  or  idol,  to  be  worfhipped  by  bad 
writers ;  but  then  fome  fort  of  difguife  is  requiiite, 
fome  bailard  virtue  muft  be  bellowed,  to  make 
fuch  ,worfhip  in  fome  degree  excuiible.  Yet  in  the 
Dunciady  Dullnefs  without  the  leaft  difguife,  is 
made  the  object  of  worfhip.  The  mind  rejects  fuch 
a  fid  ion  as  unnatural ;  for  dullnefs  is  a  defedt,  of 
which  even  the  duUeft  mortal  is  alhamed : 

Then  he  :  Great  tamer  of  all  human  art ! 
Firft  in  my  care,  and  ever  fit  my  heart ; 
Dullnefs  !  whole  good  old  caufe  I  yet  defend, 
With  whom  my  Mufe  began,  with  whom  fhall  end, 
E'er  lince  Sir  Fopling's  periwig  was  praife, 
To  the  laft  honours  of  the  Bull  and  Bays  ! 

R  2        ♦ 
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O  thou  !  of  bus'nels  the  directing  foul ! 

To  this  our  head,  like  bias  to  the  bowl, 

Which  as  more  pond'rous,  made  its  aim  more  true, 

ObHquely  wadhng  to  the  mark  in  view  : 

O !  ever  gracious  to  perplex'd  mankind, 

Still  fpread  a  healing  mifl  before  the  mind : 

And,  left  we  err  by  Wit's  wild  dancing  light, 

Secure  us  kindlj  in  our  native  night. 

Or,  if  to  wit  a  coxcomb  make  pretence, 

Guard  the  fure  barrier  between  that  and  fenfe ; 

Or  quite  unravel  all  the  reas'ning  thread, 

And  hang  fome  curious  cobweb  in  its  ftead ! 

As,  forc'd  from  wind-guns,  lead  itfelf  can  fly, 

And  pond'rous  flugs  cut  fwiftly  through  the  iky ; 

As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  motion  owe, 

The  wheels  above  urg'd  by  the  load  below : 

Me  Emptinefs  and  Dullnefs  could  infpire. 

And  were  my  elafticity,  and  fire. 

^.  i.  163. 

The  following  inftance  is  ft  retched  beyond  allre- 
femblance :  it  is  bold  to  take  a  part  or  member  of 
a  living  creature,  and  to  beftow  upon  it  life,  voli- 
tion, and  action  :  after  animating  two  fuch  mem- 
bers, it  is  ftill  bolder  to  make  one  envy  the  other  ; 
for  this  is  wide  of  any  refemblance  to  reality : 


De  noftri  baci 


Meritamenti  fia  giudice  quella, 
Che  la  bocca  ha  piu  bella, 
Tutte  concordemente 
Eleffer  la  beliffima  Amarilli ; 
Ed'  ella  i  fuoi  begli  oQchi 

Dolcemente 
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Dolcemente  chinando,' 

Di  modefto  roffor  tutta  fi  tinfe, 

E  moftro  ben,  che  non  men  bella  h  dentro 

Di  quel  che  fia  di  fuori ; 

O  fofle,  che'l  bel  volto 

AvefTe  invidia  all'  onorata  bocca, 

E  s'adomafle  anch'  egli 

Delia  purpurea  fua  pompofa  vefta, 

Quafi  volefTe  dir,  fon  bello  anch'io. 

Pajior  Fidoy  aB  2,  fc,  I. 

Fifthly,  The  enthufiafm  of  paffion  may  have 
the  efFedl  to  prolong  paflionate  perfonification  : 
but  defcriptive  perfonification  cannot  be  difpatch- 
ed  in  too  few  words :  a  circumftantiate  defcrip- 
tion  diflblves  the  charm,  and  makes  the  attempt 
to  perfonify  appear  ridiculous.  Homer  fucceeds 
in  animating  his  darts  and  arrows  *.  but  luch  per- 
fonification fpun  out  in  a  French  tranflation,  is 
mere  burlefque  : 

Et  la  fleche  en  furie,  avide  de  fon  fang, 
Part,  vole  a  lui,  I'atteint,  et  lui  perce  le  flanc. 

Horace  fays  happily, 

Poft  equitem  fedet  atra  Cura. 

Obferve  how  this  thought  degenerates  by  being 
divided,  like  the  former,  into  a  number  of  mi- 
pute  parts  : 

R3  Un 
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Un  fou  rempli  d'erreurs,  que  le  trouble  accompagne 
Et  malade  a  la  ville  ainfi  qu'  d  la  caiiipagnc, 
En  vain  monte  a  cheval  pour  trbmper  fon  ennui, 
I^e  Chagrin  monte  en  croupe,  et  galope  avec  luii 

A  poet,  in  a  fhort  and  lively  expreffion,  may  ani- 
mate his  mufe,  his  genius,  and  even  his  verfe  : 
but  to  animate  his  verfe,  and  to  addrefs  a  whole 
epiftle  to  it,  as  Boileau  doth  *,  is  infupportable. 

The  following  paflage  is  not  lefs  faulty  : 

tter  fate  is  whifper'd  by  the  gentle  breeze, 
And  told  in  fighs  to  all  the  trembling  trees  ; 
The  trembling  trees,  in  ev'ry  plain  and  wood, 
Her  fate  remurmer  to  the  filvcr  flood  •, 
The  filver  flood,  fo  lately  calm,  appears 
Swcll'd  with  new  pailion,  and  o'erflows  with  tears ; 
The  winds,  and  trees,  and  floods,  her  death  deplore, 
Daphne,  our  grief !  our  glory  !  now  no  more. 

Pope  s  Paji orals y  iv.  6i. 

Let  grief  or  love  have  the  power  to  animate  the 
winds,  the  trees,  the  floods,  provided  the  figure 
be  difpatched  in  a  iingle  expreflion  :  even  in  that 
cafe,  the  figure  feldom  has  a  good  effect ;  becaufe 
grief  or  love  of  the  paftoral  kind,  are  caufes  ra- 
ther too  faint  for  fo  violent  an  effecl  as  imagining 
the  wind?,  trees^  or  floods,  to  be  fenfible  beings. 
But  when  this  figure  is  deliberately  fpread  out, 

*  Epiftle  iQ.  ' 

with 
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with  great  regularity  and  accuracy,  through  ma- 
ny lines,  the  reader,  inftead  of  relillung  it,  is 
ftruck  with  its  ridiculous^  appearance. 


S    EC     T.       II. 
APOSTROPHE. 

THIS  figure  and  the  former  are  derived  from 
the  fame  principle.  If,  to  humour  a  plain- 
tive paffion,  we  can  bellow  a  momentary  fenlibili- 
ty  upon  an  inanimate  objcdl,  it  is  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  bellow  a  momentary  prefence  upon  a  fen- 
fible  being  who  is  abfent : 

Hinc  Drepani  me  portus  et  illaetabills  ora 
Accipit.     Hie,  pelagi  tot  tempeftatibus  adhis, 
Heu !  genitorem,  omnis  curas  cafufque  levamen, 
Amitto  Anchifen  :  hie  me  pater  optime  fejfum 
Dejeris,  heu !  tantis  nequicquam  erepte  periclis. 
Nee  vates  Helenus,  cum  multa  horrenda  moneret, 
Hos  mihi  praedixit  lu6his ;  non  dira  Celaeno. 

JEneid.  iii.  707. 

Strike  the  harp  in  praife  of  Bragela,  whom  I  left  in 
the  ifle  of  mift,  the  fpoufe  of  my  love.  Doll  thou  raife 
thy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to  find  the  fails  of  Cuehullin  ? 
The  fea  is  rolling  far  diflant,  and  its  white  foam  fhall 
deceive  thee  for  my  faik.  Retire  for  it  is  night  my 
love,  and  the  dark  winds  figh  in  thy  hair.     Retire  to  the 

R  4  hall 
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hall  oi  my  feafts,  and  think  of  the  th-ries  that  are  pail ; 
for  I  will  not  return  till  the  ftorm  of  war  is  gone.  O 
Connal  fpeak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my 
mind  -,  for  lovely  with  her  raven-hair  is  the  white-bofom*d 
daughter  of  Sorglan. 

Speaking  of  Fin  gal  abfent. 

Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal ;  thine  arm  fhall 
fight  their  battles.  Thou  art  the  firft  in  their  dangers ; 
the  wifeft  in  the  days  of  their  peace :  thou  fpeakeft,  and 
thy  thoufands  obey  j  and  armies  tremble  at  the  foimd  of 
thy  fteel.     Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal. 

This  figure  is  fometimes  joined  with  the  for-] 
mer  :  things  inanimate,  to  quahfy  them  for  li- 
ftening  to  a  paffionate    expoftulation,  are    not] 
only  perfonified,  but  alfo  conceived  to  be  pre- 
fent : 

Et  fi  fata  Deum,  fi  mens  non  laeva  fijiffet, 
Impulerat  ferro  Argolicas  foedare  latebras  : 
Trojaque  nunc  Jlares,  Priamique  arx  alt  a  jnaneres^ 

JEneid,  ^i'  54* 

Helena Poor  Lord,  is'tl 

That  chafe  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expofe 

Thofe  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 

Of  non-fparing  war?     And  is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  fportive  court,  where  thou 

Wail  ihot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 

Of 
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Of  fmoky  mufkets  ?     q  you  leaden  mejfengersy 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  fpeed  of  fire, 
Fly  with  falfe  irim  \  pierce  the  flill  moving  air 
That  fings  with  piercing  •,  do  not  touch  my  Lord. 

AlVs  well  that  efids  well,  aB  ^,  fc.  /^ 

And  let  them  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords,  faid  Nathos 
with  a  fmile  :  the  fons  of  car-borne  Ufnoth  will  never 
tremble  in  danger.  Why  doft  thou  roll  with  all  thy 
foam,  thou  roaring  fea  of  Ullin  ?  why  do  ye  ruftle  on 
your  dark  wdngs,  ye  whiftling  tempefls  of  the  fky  ?  Do 
ye  think,  ye  Itorms,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  the  coafl? 
No ;  his  foul  detains  him  ;  children  of  the  night !  Al- 
thos,  bring  my  father's  arms,  &c. 

Fingal. 

Whether  haft  thou  fled,  O  wind,  faid  the  King  of 
Morven  !  Doft  thou  ruftle  in  the  chambers  of  the 
fouth,  and  purfue  the  fliower  in  other  lands  ?  Why 
comeft  not  thou  to  my  fails,  to  the  blue  face  of  my 
feas  ?  The  foe  is  in  the  land  of  Morven,  and  the  King 
is  abfent. 

Fingal. 

Haft  thou  left  thy  blue  courfe  in  heaven,  golden- 
hair'd  fon  of  the  fky  !  The  weft  hath  opened  its  gates  -, 
the  bed  of  thy  repofe  is  there.  The  waves  gather  to 
behold  thy  beauty :  they  lift  their  trembling  heads ; 
thy  fee  thee  lovely  in  thy  fleep ;  but  they  ftirink  away 
with  fear.  Reft  in  thy  fliadowy  cave,  O  Sun  !  and  let 
thy  return  be  in  joy. 

Fingalm 

Daughter  of  Heaven,    fair   art   thou  !  the   filence  of 

thy 
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thy  face  is  pleafant.  Thou  comeft  forth  in  lovelinefs  : 
tlie  flars  attend  thy  blue  fteps  in  the  call.  The  clouds 
rejoice  in  thy  prefence,  O  Moon !  and  brighten  their  dark- 
brown  lides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven,  daughter  of 
the  night  ?  The  ftars  are  aihamed  in  thy  prefence,  and 
turn  alide  their  fparkling  eyes.  Whither  doft  thou  re- 
tire from  thy  courfe,  when  the  darkneis  of  thy  counte- 
nance grows  ?  Haft  thou  thy  hall  like  Oilian  ?  Dwelleft 
thou  in  the  ihadow  of  grief  ?  Have  thy  lifters  fallen  from 
heaven  ?  and  are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night  no 

more  ? Yes,  they  have  fallen,  fair  light ;  and   often 

doft  thou  retire  to  mourn. But  thou  thyfelf  flialt,  one 

night,  fail;  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  heaven.     The 
ftars  will  then  lift  their  heads :  they,  who  in  thy  prefence 

were  afliamed,  will  rejoice. 

Eingal. 

This  figure,  like  all  others,  requires  an  agita- 
tion of  mind.  In  plain  narrative,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  giving  the  genealogy  of  a  family,  it 
has  no  good  efTedl : 

Fauno  Picus  pater  ;  ifque  parentem 

Te,  Saturne,  refert ;  tu  fanguinis  ultimus  audor. 

JEneid.  vii.  48. 


SECT. 
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SECT       III. 
HTPERBOLE. 

IN  this  fignre,  by  which  an  objed  is  magnified 
or  diminiihed  bejond  truth,  we  have  another 
effed  of  the  foregoing  principle.  An  objedl  of  an 
uncommon  fi^e,  either  very  great  of  its  kind  or 
very  little,  ilrikes  us  with  furp rife  ;  and  this  emo- 
tion produces  a  momentary  convidion  that  the 
objed  is  greater  or  lefs  than  it  is  in  reality  ^  :  the 
fame  effed,  precifely,  attends  figurative  grandeur 
or  littlenefs ;  and  hence  the  hyperbole,  which  ex- 
prefTes  that  momentary  convidtion.  A  writer,  ta- 
king advantage  of  this  natural  delufion,  warms  his 
defcription  greatly  by  the  hyperbole  :  and  the 
reader,  even  in  his  cooleil  moments,  relifhes  the 
figure,  being  fenfible'  that  it  is  the  operation  of 
nature  upon  a  glowing  fancy. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  obfervation,  that  a  wri- 
ter is  commonly  more  fuccefsful  in  magnifying  by 
a  hyperbole  than  in  diminifhing.  The  reafon  is, 
that  a  minute  objed  contrads  the  mind,  and  fet- 
ters its  power  of  imagination;  but  that  the  mind, 
dilated  and  inflamed  with  a  grand  objed,  moulds 

*  See  Chap.  8. 

objeds 
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objeds  for  its  gratification  with  great  facility. 
Longinus,  with  refped  to  a  diminiihing  hyperbole, 
quotes  the  following  ludicrous  thought  from  a  co- 
mic poet :  "  He  was  owner  of  a  bit  of  ground 
"  no  larger  than  a  Lacedemonian  letter*."  But, 
for  the  reafon  now  given,  the  hyperbole  has  by 
far  the  greater  force  in  magnifying  objeds ;  of 
which  take  the  following  examples  : 

♦ 

For  all  the  land  which  thou  feeft,  to  thee  will  I  give 

it,  and  to  thy  feed  for  ever.  And  I  will  make  thj 
feed  as  the  dull  of  the  earth ;  fo  that  if  a  man  can  num- 
ber the  dull  of  the  earth,  then  fhall  thy  feed  alfo  be  num- 
bered. 

Gene/is  xiii.  15. 1 6. 

Ill  a  vel  intaftae  fegetis  per  fumma  volaret 
Gramina :  nee  teneras  curfu  laefifTet  ariflas. 

JEfieid.  vii.  808. 


Atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vaftos 


Sorbet  in  abruptum  flu6his,  rurfufque  fub  auras 
j^lrigit  alternos,  et  iidera  verberat  unda. 

^neid,  iii.  421, 


Horificis  juxta  tonat  iEtna  minis, 


Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  aethera  nubem, 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo  et  candente  favilla  : 
^ttoUitque  globos  flammarum,  et  fidera  lambit. 

^neid.  iii.  571. 

*  Chap.  31.  of  his  Treatife  on  the  SubHme. 

Speaking 


4 
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Speaking  of  Polyphemus  : 

. Ipfe  arduus,  altaque  pulfat 

Sidera. 

^neid.  iii.  619. 


When  he  fpeaks, 


The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  Hill. 

Henry  V.  aB  i,fc,  I. 

Now  fhield  with  fliield,  with  helmet  helmet  clos'd, 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos'd. 
Hoflagainfl  hoft  with  fhadowy  fquadrons  drew, 
The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempefts  flew, 
Vi£tors  and  vanquifli'd  join  promifcous  cries. 
And  Ihrilling  fhouts  and  dying  groans  arife  5 
With  ftreaming  blood  the  flipp'ry  fields  are  dy'd, 
And  flaughter'd  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 

Iliad  iv.  508. 

The  following  may  alfo  pafs,  though  far  ftretched. 

E  conjungendo  a  temerario  ardire 
Eftrema  forza,  e  infaticabil  lena 
Vien  che  fi*impetuofo  il  ferro  gire, 
Che  ne  trema  la  terra,  e'l  ciel  balena, 

Gierufalem,  cant,  6.Ji,  46. 
i» 

Quintilian  *  is  fenlible  that  this  figure  is  natu- 
ral :  "  For,"  fays  he,  "  not  contented  with  truth, 
"  we  naturally  inclined  to  augment  or  diminifh 
"  beyond  it ;  and  for^that  reafon  the  hyperbole  is 

*  L.  8.  cap.  6.  in  fin, 

"  familiar 
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"  familiar  even  among  the  vulgar  and  illiterate  :" 
and  he  adds,  very  jiillly,  ''  That  the  hyperbole  i 
"  then  proper,  when  the  fubjed:  of  itfelf  exceed 
*'  the  common  meafure."     From  thefe  premiffes 
one  would  not  expect  the  following  inference,  th 
only  reafon  he  can  find  for  jujftitying  this  figure  o 
fpeech,  **  Conceditur  enim  amplius  dicere^  qui^ 
***dic4  quantum  eft,  non  potell  :   meliufque  ultr^ 
**  quam  citra  ftat  oratio."     (We  are  indulged  tc 
fay  more  than  enough,  becaufe  w^e  cannot  fa\ 
enough  ;  and  it  is^better  to  be  above  than  under), 
In  the  name  of  wonder,  why  this, childifh  reafon- 
ing.  after  pbierving  that  the  hyperbole  is  founded 
on  human  feature  ?  I  could  i^ot  r^iift  this  iperlbnal 
ftroke  of  criticifm  •;  iii-tended  not  :agaiaft  our  au- 
thor, for  no  human  creature  is  -ex^impt  from. error, 
but  againll  the  blind  veneration  that  is  paid  to  the 
ancient clalfic  writers,  without  diftingui filing  their 
blemifhes  from  their  beauties. 

Having  examined  the  nature  of , this  figure,  and 
the  principle  on  which  kis  eredted,  1  proceed,  as 
in  the  firft  fedlion,  to-th^  rudes  by  which  it  ought 
to  be  governed.     And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  a 
capital  fauh,  to  introduce  an  hyperbole  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  any  thing  ordinary  or  familiar;  for  in 
fiXdh  a  cafe,  it  is  altogether  unnatural,  being  de- 
ftitute  of  furprife,  its  only  foundation.    Take  the 
following  inftance,  where  the  fubjecl  is  extremely 
familiar,  viz,  fwimming  to  gain  the  fhore  after  k- 
Ihipwreck.  ■■ 
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I  faw  him  beat  the  furges  under  him, 

And  ride  upon  their  backs  ;  he  trode  the  water  ; 

Whofe  enmity  he  flung  afide,  and  breafted 

Tlie  furge  moll  fwoln  that  met  him  :  his  bold  head 

'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 

Himfelf  with  his  good  arms,  in  luftj  flrokes 

To  \h'  JJjore,  that  o'er  his  wave -borne  balls  bow'd, 

As  ftooping  to  relieve  him. 

Tempeji,  a&  2,  fc.i. 

In  the  next  place,  it  m^  be  gathered  from 
what  is  faid,  that  an  hyperbole  can  never  fuit  the 
tone  of  any  difpiriting  paflion:  forrow  in  particu- 
lar will  never  prompt  fuch  a  figure  ;  for  which 
reafon  the  following  hyperboles  mull  be  condem- 
ned as  unnatural : 

K,  Rich,    Aumerle,  thou  weep 'ft  my  tender-hearted 
couiin  ! 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  defpifed  tears : 
Our  lighs,  and  they,  Ihall  lodge  the  fummcr-corn, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 

Richard  II.  a&  2-  Jc.  6. 

Draw  them  to  Tyber's  bank,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowell  ftream 
Do  kils  the  moft  exalted  fliores  of  all. 

*Juliu5  Cafar,  a£i  i.fc,  i. 

Thirdly,  A  writer,  if  he  wifti  to  fucceed,  ought 
always  to  have  the  reader  in  his  eye  :  he  ought 
in  particular  never  to  venture  a  bold  thought  or 

expreffion. 
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expreilion,  till  the  reader  be  warmed  and  prepa- 
red. For  that  reafon,  an  hyperbole  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  work  can  never  be  in  its  place.  Ex- 
ample : 

Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 

Moles  relinquent.  / 

Horat.  Carm.  I.  i.  ode  15. 

The  nicefl  point  of  all,  is  to  afcertain  the  natu- 
ral limits  of  an  hyperbole^  beyond  which  being 
Overllrained  it  hath  a  bad  effecl.  Longinus,  in 
the  above-cited  chapter,  with  great  propriety  of 
thought,  enters  a  caveat  againft  an  hyperbole  of 
this  kind:  he  compares  it  to  a  bow-ftring,  which 
relaxes  by  overftraining,  and  produceth  an  effed: 
diredlly  oppolite  to  what  is  intended.  To  afcer- 
tain any  precife  boundary,  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impraclicable.  Mine  fliall  be  an  humbler  talk 
which  is,  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  what  I  reckon  o- 
verftrained  hyperbole;  and  I  fliall  be  brief  upon 
them,  becaufe  examples  are  to  be  found  every 
where  :  no  fault  is  more  common  among  writers 
of  inferior  rank ;  and  inftances  are  found  even 
among  clallical  writers  ;  witnefs  the  following 
hyperbole,  too  bold  even  for  an  Hotfpur. 

Hotfpur  talking  of  Mortimer  : 

In  fingle  oppofition  hand  to  hand. 

He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour 
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In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 

Three  times  they  breath'd,   and  three  times   did    they 

drink, 
Upon  agreement,  of  fwift  Severn's  flood  ; 
Who  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks. 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds,         , 
And  hid  his  crifp'd  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Blood-llained  with  thefe  valiant  combatants. 

Firji  part  Henry  IV.  aEl  1,/c,  ^» 

Speaking  of  Henry  V. 

England  ne*er  had  a  king  until  his  time  : 
Virtue  he  had,  deferving  to  command  : 
His  brandifh'd  fword  did  blind  men  with  its  beams  : 
His  arms  fpread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings  : 
His  fparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire. 
More  dazzled,  and  drove  back  his  enemies. 
Than  mid -day  fun  fierce  bent  againft  their  faces* 
What  fhould  I  fay  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech : 
He  never  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  conquered. 

Firjl  part  Henry  VI.  aB  i,Jc»i, 

Se  tutti  gli  alberi  del  mondo  foflero  penne, 
n  cielo  foffe  carta,  il  mare  inchoftro, 

Non  bafteriano  a  defcrivere  la  minima  -^i'i 

Parte  delle  voftre  perfettioni* 

Se  tante  lingue  haveffi,  e  tante  voci, 
Quant'  occhi  il  cielo,  e  quante  arene  il  mare, 
Perderian  tutto  il  fuono,  e  la  favella 
Nel  dire  a  pieno  le  voftri  lodi  immenfi. 

Guarini* 

Vol.  n.  S  It 
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It  is  obfervable,  that  a  hyperbole,  even  the 
moll  extravagant,  commonly  produces  fome  emo- 
tion :  the  prefent  hyperbole  is  an  exception  ;  and 
the  reafon  is,  that  numbers,  in  which  the  extra- 
vagance entirely  conlifts,  make  no  impreffion 
upon  the  imagination  when  they  exceed  what 
can  eafily  be  conceived. 

Laflly,  An  hyperbole,  after  it  is  introduced 
with  all  advantages,  ought  to  be  comprehended 
within  the  fewefl  words  pollible  :  as  it  cannot  be 
relifhed  but  in  the  hurry  and  fwelling  of  the 
mind,  a  leifiirely  view  diffolves  the  charm,  and 
difcovers  the  defcription  to  be  extravagant  at  leaft, 
and  perhaps  alfo  ridiculous.  This  fault  is  pal- 
pable in  a  fonnet  Vvhich  pail'eth  for  one  of  the 
moft  complete  in  the  French  language.  Phillis, 
in  a  long  and  florid  defcription,  is  made  as  far  to 
outfhine  the  fun  as  he  outihines  the  flars, 

Le  filence  regnoit  fur  la  terre  et  fur  Ponde, 
L'air  deveuoit  it- ruin  et  I'Olimpe  vermeil, 
Et  ramoureux  Zephir  atifranchi  du  ro;A:i  eil, 
Reffufcitoit  les  flears  d'une  haleme  fcconde. 

L'Aurore  deployoit  Por  de  fa  trefle  blonde, 
Et  femoit  de  rubis  le  chemin  du  iokil ; 
Enfin  ce  Dieu  venoit  au  plus  grand  appareil 
Qu'il  foit  jamais  venu  pour  eclairer  ie  monde. 

Quand  la  jeune  Phillis  au  vifa^e  riant, 
Sortant  de  fon  palais  plus  ciair  i^ue  1' orient. 
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Fit  voir  une  lumiere  et  plus  vive  et  plus  belle. 
Sacra  flambeau  du  jour,  n'en  foyez  point  jaloux. 
Vous  parutes  alors  auffi  pen  devant  elle, 
Que  les  feux  de  la  nuit  avoient  fait  devant  vdus. 

Malleviile* 

There  is  in  Chaucer  a  thought  exprelTed  in  a  fingle 
line,  which  gives  more  luftre  to  a  young  beauty^ 
than  the  whole  of  this  much-laboured  poem  : 

Up  rofe  the  fim,  and  up  rofe  Emelici 


SECT.      IV. 

I'he  Means  or  Injlrument  conceived  to  be  the  Agent* 

WHen  we  furvey  a  number  of  connected 
objedls,  that  which  makes  the  greateft 
figure  employs  chiefly  our  attention  ;  and  the 
emotion  it  raifes,  if  lively,  prompts  us  even  to  ex- 
ceed nature  in  the  conception  we  form  of  it^ 
Take  the  following  examples. 

For  Neleus'  fon  Alcides'  rage  had  flain. 

A  broken  rock  ih^  force  of  Pirus  threw. 

'In  thefe  inftances,  the  rage  of  Hercules  and  the 

S  2  force 
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force  of  Pirns,  being  the  capital  circumftances 
are  fo  far  exalted  as  to  be  conceived  the  age 
that  produce  the  effe6i:s. 


In  the  following  inftances,  hunger  being  th< 
chief'  circumftance  in  the  defcription,  is  itfel 
imagined  to  be  the  patient. 

Whofe  hunger  has  not  tafled  food  thefe  three  days. 

Jane  Shoi 


As  when  UtiQ  force 


Of  fubterranean  wind  tranfports  a  hill. 

Paradife  Loj 
— — As  when  the  potent  rod 

Of  Amram's  fon,  in  Egypt's  evil  day 

Wav'd  round  the  coaft,  upcall'd  a  pitchy  cloud 

Of  locufls. 

Paradife 


SECT.      V. 

A  Figure,  which,  among  related  Obje6ls,  extena 
the  Properties  of  one  to  another. 


I 


THIS  figure  is  not  dignified  with  a  prope 
name,  becaufe  it  has  been  overlooked  b 
writers.  It  merits,  however,  a  place  in  thi 
work,  and  muft  be  diftingailhed  from  thofe  for 

merl 
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merly  handled,  as  depending  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple. Giddy  brink,  jovial  wine,  daring  woitnd^ 
are  examples  of  this  figure.  Here  are  adjectives 
that  cannot  be  made  to  fignify  any  quality  of  the 
fubftantives  to  which  they  are  joined  :  a  brink, 
for  example,  cannot  be  termed  giddy  in  a  fenfe, 
either  proper  or  figurative,  that  can  fignify  any 
3f  its  qualities  or  attributes.  When  w^e  examine 
attentively  the  expreffion,  we  difcover,  that  a 
brink  is  termed  giddy  from  producing  that  effect 
n  thofe  who  (land  on  it.  In  the  fame  manner 
•I  wound  is  faid  to  be  daring,  not  with  refped:  ta 
tfelf,  but  with  refped  to  the  boldnefs  of  the  per- 
bn  who  inflidts  it :  and  wine  is  faid  to  be  jovial, 
IS  infpiring  mirth  and  jollity.  Thus  the  attri- 
butes of  one  fubjedl  are  extended  to  another  with 
vvhich  it  is  connedled  ;  and  the  exprefilon  of  fuch 
I  thought  muft  beconfidered  as  a  figure,  becaufe 
he  attribute  is  not  applicable  to  the  fiibjed  in 
any  proper  fenfe. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  figure,  which 
sve  fee  lies  in  the  thought,  and  to  what  principle 
hall  we  refer  it  ?  Have  poets  a  privilege  to  alter 
he  nature  of  things,  and  at  pleafure  to  beftow  at- 
ributes  upon  a  fubjed  to  which  they  do  not  be- 
ong  ?  We  have  had  often  occafion  to  inculcate, 
hat  the  mind  pafleth  eafily  and  fweetly  along  a 
rain  of  connedled  objeds ;  and,  where  the  ob- 
2dls  are  intimately  conneded,  that  it  is  difpofed  to 
arry  along  the  good  or  bad  properties  of  one  to 

S  3  another ; 
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another ;  efpecially  when  it  is  in  any  degree  i 
flamed  with  thefe  properties*.    From  this  pri 
ciple  is  derived  the  figure  under  coniideration. 
Language,  invented  for  the  GommuniGation 
thought,   would  be  imperfedl,  if  it  were  not  e 
preflive  even  of  the  flighter  propenfities  and  more 
delieate  feelings  :  but  language  eannot  remain  fo 
4  imperfedl  among  a  people  who  have  reeeived  any 
polifh  ;  becaufe  language  is  regulated  by  internal 
feeling,   and  is  gradually  improved  to  exprefs 
whatever  paflfes  in  the  mind.   Thus,  for  example, 
when  a  fword  in  the  hand  of  a  Goward,  is  termed 
a  coward  fwordj  the  expreffion  is  fignificative  of 
an  internal  operation  ;  for  the  mind,  in  palling 
from  the  agent  to  its  inftrument,  is  difpofed  to 
extend  to  the  latter  the  properties  of  the  former. 
Governed  by  the  fame  principle,  we  fay  iiftening 
fear,   by  extending  the  attribute  Jijiemng  of  the 
man  who  liftens,  to  the  pallion  with  which  he  is 
moved.     In   the   expreffion,  bold  deed,  or  audi 
f acinus,  we  extend  to  the  effect  what  properly  bd? 
longs  to  the  caufe.    But  not  to  waile  time  by  ma- 
king a  commentary  upon  every  exprellion  of  this 
kind,  the  beft  way  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the 
fubjed,  is  to  exhibit  a  table  of  the  different  rela- 
tions that  may  give  occafion  to  this  figure.     And 
in  viewing  the  table,  it  will  be  obferved,  that  the 

figure 

^  See  chap.  2.  part  i.  fefl.  5* 
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figure  can  never  have  any  grace  but  where  the 
relations  are  of  the  mod  intimate  kind. 

I.  An  attribute  of  the  caufe  exprelfed  as  an  at- 
tribute of  the  effed. 

Audax  facinus. 

Of  yonder  fleet  a  bold  difcovery  make. 

An  impious  mortal  gave  the  daring  wound. 


-To  my  adventVous   fong. 


That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  foar. 

Faradife  Lofi^ 

2,  An  attribute  of  the  effed  expreffed  as  an  at- 
tribute of  the  caufe, 

Quos  periilTe  ambos  mi/era  cenfebam  in  man, 

Plautus, 

No  wonder,  fallen  fuch  a  pernicious  height. 

Paradefe  Lojt. 

3.  An  effedl  expreffed  as  an  attribute  of  the 
caufe. 

Jovial  wine,  Giddy  brink,  Drowfy  night,  Mufing 
midnight,  Panting  height,  aftonifh'd  thought,  Mournful 
gloom. 

Calling  a  dim  religious  light. 

Milton,  Comus* 

S3  And 
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And  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  found. 


Milton,  Allegro, 


4.  An  attribute  of  a  fubjedl:  bellowed  upon  one 
of  its  parts  or  members. 

Longing  arms. 

It  was  the  nightingale  and  not  the  lark, 

That  pierc'd  Xh.Q  fearful  hollow  of  thin  ear, 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  aSl  ^*fc»  7. 


Oh,  lay  by 


Thofe  moil  ungentle  looks  and  angry  weapons  ; 
Unlefe  you  mean  my  griefs  and  killing  fears 
Should  ftretch  n^e  put  at  your  relentlefs  feet. 

Fair  Penitent,  aB  3^ 


And  ready  now 


To  Hoop  with  wearied  wing  and  willing  feet, 
On  the  bare  outfide  of  this  world, 

Paradife  Lofi,  h.  3* 

5.  A  quality  of  the  agent  given  to  the  inftru- 
ment  with  which  it  operates. 

Why  peep  your  coward  fwords  half  out  their  fliells  ! 

6.  An  attribute  of  the  agent  given  to  the  fub,- 
jedt  upon  which  it  operates. 


I 


fJigh'climhing  hill. 


Mihon, 
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7.  A  quality  of  one  fubjed  given  to  another, 

Jcci,  beatis  nunc  Arabmn  invides 
Gazis. 

Horat,  Carm,  L  I.  ode  29, 

When  fapleCj  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs, 
3hould  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 

Shake/peat^ 

By  art,  the  pilot  through  the  boiling  deep 
And  howling  tempeft,  fleers  Xk&fearlefs  fliip. 

///Wxxiii.  385. 

Then,  nothing  loath,  th'  enamoured  fair  he  led. 
And  funk  tranfported  on  the  confcious  bed. 

0^^^  viii.337. 

A  fiupid  momejit  motionleis  ibe  itood. 

Summer^  1. 1336. 

8.  A  circumftance  conne6ted  with  a  fubjed, 
exprefled  as  a  quality  of  the  fubjedt. 

Breezy  fummit. 

'Tis  ours  the  chance  (^fighting  fields  to  try. 

XHadi,  3»i, 

Oh  !  had  I  dyM  before  that  welUJhught  wall. 

Odypy\,i^^. 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  adorning  a 
caufe  with  an  attribute  of  the  efFed:,  is  not  fo 
agreeable  as  the  oppofite  expreffion.  The  progrefs 

from 
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from  caufe  to  efFed  is  natural  and  eafy  :  the  op- 
polite  progrefs  reftmbles  retrogade  motion  * 
and  therefore  panting  height^  ajlonijh^d  thought^ 
are  ftrained  and  uncouth  expreffions,  which  a 
writer  of  tafte  will  avoid. 

It  is  not  lefs  ftrained,  to  apply  to  a  fubjed  in 
in  its  pretent  ftate,  an  epithet  that  may  belong 
to  it  in  fome  future  ftate  ; 


Submerfafque  obnie  puppes. 

Mneid,  i.  73, 

And  mighty  ruins  fall» 

Iliad  v,/^li^ 

Impious  fons  their  mangled  fathers  wound. 

Another  rule  regards  this  figure,  That  the  pro- 
perty of  one  fubjed  ought  not  to  be  beftowed  upon 
another  with  which  that  property  is  incongruous : 

King  Rich.  —  How  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  prefence  ? 

Richard  II.  a^  S'fe'  ^' 

The  connexion  between  an  awful  fuperior  and  his 
fubmiflive  dependent  is  fo  intimate,  that  an  at- 
tribute may  readily  be  transferred  from  the  one 
to  the  other  :  but  awfulnefs  cannot  be  fo  transfer- 
red, becaufe  it  is  inconfiftent  with  fubmiflion. 

SECT. 

*  See  chap.  i. 
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SECT.      VL 

Metaphor  and  Allegory, 

A  Metaphor  differs  from  a  iimile,  in  form  only, 
not  in  fubftance :  in  a  iimile,  the  two  fub- 
jeds  are  kept  diilind  in  the  exprelRon,  as  well  as 
in  the  thought ;  in_a  metaplior,  the  two  fubjedts 


\ 


are  kept  diftind:  in  the  thought  only,  not  in  the  ^j 

expreffion.  A  hero  refembles  a  lion,  and,  upon 
that  refemblance  many  fimiles  have  been  raifed  by 
Homer  and  other  poets.  But  inftead  of  refem- 
bling  a  lion,  let  us  take  the  aid  of  the  imagination, 
and  feign  or  figure  the  hero  to  be  a  lion :  by  that 
variation  the  Iimile  is  converted  into  a  fnetaphor ; 
which  is  carried  on  by  defcribing  all  the  qualities 
of  a  lion  that  refemble  thofe  of  the  hero.  The 
fundamental  jleafure  here,  that  of  refemblance, 
belongs  to  the  thought,  An  additional  pleafure 
arifes  from  the  expreffion  :  the  poet,  by  figuring 
his  hero  to  be  a  lion,  goes  on  to  defcribe  the  lion 
in  appearance,  but  in  reality  the  hero  ;  and  his  ; 
defcription  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  by  expreffing 
the  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  hero  in  new  terms, 
which,  properly  fpeaking,  belong  not  to  him,  but 
to  the  lion.  This  will  better  be  underflood  by  ex- 
amples. A  family  connedted  with  a  common  pa- 
rent, 
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rent,  refembles  a  tree,  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
which  are  connected  with  a  common  root :  but 
let  ufe  fuppofe,  that  a  family  is  figured,  not  bare- 
ly to  be  like  a  tree,  but  to  be  a  tree  ;  and  then 
the  nmile  will  be  converted  into  a  metaphor,  in 
the  following  manner : 

Edward's  fev'n  fons,  whereof  thyfeif  art  one, 
Were  fev'n  fair  branches,  fpringing  from  one  root : 
Some  of  thefe  branches  by  the  deft'nies  cut : 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Glo'fler, 
One  flourifhing  branch  of  his  moft  royal  root, 
Is  hackM  down,  and  his  fummer-leaves  all  faded, 
By  Envy's  hand  and  Murder's  bloody  axe. 

Richard,  II  a£i  i»fc.  3, 

Figuring  human  life  to  be  a  voyage  at  fea : 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  j 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  fliaUows  and  in  miferies. 

On  fuch  a  fiill  fea  are  we  now  afloat, 

And  we  muil  take  the  current  while  it  ferves, 

Or  lofe  our  ventures. 

Julius  Cafar,  a  Si  ^,fc,^. 

Figuring  glory  and  honour  to  be  a  garland  of 
flowers. 

Hotfpur, Wou'd  to  heav'n. 

Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine  ! 

Pr. 
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Pr.  Henry.  Pll  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from  thee, 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thj  crdl 
ril  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Firjl  part  Henry  IV.  aB  $.  fc,  9. 

Figuring  a  man  who  hath  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion and  honour  to  be  a  tree  full  of  fruit : 


Oh,  boys,  this  ftory 


The  world  may  read  in  me  :  my  body's  mark'd 

With  Roman  fwords  ;  and  my  report  was  once 

Firft  with  the  beft  of  note.     Cymbeline  lov'd  me ; 

And  when  a  foldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 

Was  not  far  off:  then  was  I  as  a  tree, 

Whofe  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit.     But  in  one  night, 

A  ftorm  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay  my  leaves ; 

And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Cymbeline f  aB  ^.Jc.^. 

Bleft  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fheUs,  faid  Swaran  of 
the  dark-brown  fhield.  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of 
fpring  •,  in  war,  the  mountain-ftorm.  Take  now  my 
liand  in  fiiendfliip,  thou  noble  king  of  Morven. 

Fingal. 

Thou  dwelled  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon  of  mighty 
Ollian.  My  fighs  arife  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft  :  my 
tears  defcend  with  the  drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely 
tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branches  round 
me  :  but  thy  death  came  like  a  blafl  from  the  defert, 
and  laid  my  green  head  low  :  the  fpring  returned  with  its 
(bowers,  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe. 

Fingal. 
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I  am  aware  that  the  term  metaphor  has  been 
ufed  in  a  more  extenlive  fenfe  than  I  give  it ;  but 
I  thought  it  of  confequence,  in  a  difquifition  of 
fome  intricacy,  to  confine  the  term  to  its  proper 
fenfe,  and  to  feparate  from  it  things  that  are  difi 
tinguifhed  by  different  names.  An  allegory  dif-' 
fers  from  a  metaphor;  and  what  I  would  choofe  to 
call  a  figure  of  fpeech,  differs  from  both.  I  pro- 
,  ceed  to  explain  thefe  differences.  A  metaphor  is 
\  defined  above  to  be  an  adt  of  the  imagination^ 
'figuring  one  thing  to  be  another.  An  allegory 
requires  no  fuch  operation,  nor  is  one  thing  figu- 
red to  be  another  :  it  confifts  in  choofing  a  fub- 
je6t  having  properties  or  circumfl;ances  refembling 
thofe  of  the  principal  fubjed ;  and  the  former  is 
defcribed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  the 
latter  ;  the  fubjed  thus  reprefented  is  kept  out  of 
view ;  we  are  left  to  difcover  it  by  reflection ; 
and  we  are  pleafed  with  the  difcovery,  becaufe  it 
is  our  own  work.  Quintilian  *  gives  the  follow- 
ing infl:ance  of  an  allegory, 

O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 

Fludus.     O  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa  portum. 

Horat.  lib,  i.  ode  14. 

and  explains  it  elegantly  in  the  following  words : 
"  Totufque  ille  Horatii  locus,  quo  navim  pro  re- 

*'  publica^ 


*  L.  8.  cap.  6.  feft.  2. 
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**  publica,  fluduum  tempeflates  pro  bellis  civili- 
**  bus,  portum  pro  pace  atque  concordia,  dicit." 

A  finer  or  more  corred:  allegory  is  not  to  be 
found  than  the  following,  in  which  a  vineyard  is 
made  to  reprefent  God's  own  people  the  Jews. 

Thou  haft  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt :  thou  haft  caft. 
out  the  Heathen,  and  planted  it.  Thou  didft  caufe  it  to 
take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hiUs  were 
covered  with  its  ftiadow,  and  the  boughs  thereof  were 
like  the  goodly  cedars.  Why  haft  thou  then  broken 
down  her  hedges,  fo  that  all  which  pals  do  pluck  her  ? 
The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  wafte  it,  and  the  wild 
beaft  doth  devour  it.  Return,  we  befeech  thee,  O  God 
of  hofts  :  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and  vifit 
this  vine,  and  the  vineyard  thy  right  hand  hath  planted, 
and  the  branch  thou  madeft  ftrong  for  thyfelf. 

Pfalm  8o, 

In  a  word,  a©  allegory  is  in  every  refped  fimilar 
to  an  hieroglyphical  painting,  excepting  only  that 
words  are  ufed  inftead  of  colours.  Their  efFeds 
are  precifely  the  fame  :  a  hieroglyphic  raifes  two 
images  in  the  mmd;  one  feen,  which  reprefents 
one  not  feen :  an  allegory  does  the  fame  ;  the  re- 
prefentative  fubjed  is  defcribed;  and  refemblance 
leads  us  to  apply  the  defcription  to  the  fubjed  re- 
prefented*  In  a  figure  of  fpeech,  there  is  no  fic- 
tion of  the  imagination  employed,  as  in  a  meta- 
phor, nor  a  reprefentative  fubjed  introduced,  as 

in 


U 
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t    in  an  allegory.    This  figure^  as  its  name  implies] 
regards  the  expreffion  only,  not  the  thought ;  and' 

*  it  may  be  defined,  the  ufing  a  word  in  a  fenfe 
different  from  what  is  proper  to  it.  Thus  youth^i 
or  the  beginning  of  life,  is  expreffed  figuratively 
by  morning  of  life:  morning  is  the  beginning  of 
the  day  ;  and  in  that  view  it  is  employed  to  fignify 
the  beginning  of  any  other  feries,  life  efpecially, 
the  progrefs  of  which  is  reckoned  by  days.  « 

Figures  of  fpeech  are  referved  for  a  feparate 
fedtion ;  but  metaphor  and  allegory  are  fo  much 
conne6led,  that  they  mufi:  be  handled  together  : 
the  rules  particularly  for  diflinguifhing  the  good 
from  the  bad,  are  common  to  both.  We  fliall 
therefore  proceed  to  thefe  rules,  after  adding  fome 
examples  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of  an  allegory, 
Horace,  fpeaking  of  his  love  to  Pyrrha,  which 
was  now  extinguifhed,  exprefleth  himfelf  thus  : 


-  Me  tabula  facer 


Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 
SufpendilTe  potenti 
Veftimenta  maris  Deo. 

Carm.  I.  i.  ode  ^^ 


Again : 


Phcebus  volentem  praelia  me  loqui, 
Vi6las  et  urbes,  increpuit  lyra : 
Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aequor 
Vela  darem. 

Carm,  L  5.  ode  15. 

^een. 
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^tecn.    Great  Lords,  wife   men  ^e'er  fit  and  wail 
their  lofs, 
But  chearly  feek  how  to  redrefs  their  harn^^. 
What  though  the  mafl  be  now  thrown  overboard, 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  loft, 
And  half  our  failors  fwallow'd  in  the  flood  ; 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  flill.     Is't  meet,  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad. 
With  tearful  eyes,  add  water  to  the  fea, 
And  give  more  ftrength  to  that  which  hath  too  much ; 
W^hile  in  his  moan  the  ftiip  fplits  on  the  rock, 
Which  induftry  and  courage  might  have  fav'd  ? 
Ah,  what  a  Ihame  !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this ! 

'Third  Part  Henry  VI.  a£i  $^fc,  5. 

Oroonoko.  Ha !  thou  haft  rous'd 
The  lion  in  his  den  :  he  ftalks  abroad, 
And  the  wide  foreft  trembles  at  his  roar. 
I  find  the  danger  now. 

Oroonokoy  aB  '^.fc.  2. 

My  well-beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful 
hill.  He  fenced  it,  gathered  out  the  ftones  thereof, 
planted  it  with  the  choiceft  vine,  built  a  tower  in  the 
midft  of  it,  and  alfo  made  a  wine-prefs  therein :  he 
looked  that  it  fliould  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought 
forth  wild  grapes.  And  now,  O  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
falem,  and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  betwixt 
me  and  my  vineyard.  What  could  have  been  done 
more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  ?  Where- 
fore, when  I  looked  that  it  ftiould  bring  forth  grapes, 
brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  ?  And  now  go  to  -,  I  will 
tell  you  whut  I  will  do  to  my  vineyard :  I  will  take 
away  the  hedge  thereof,  and  it  ftiall  be  eaten  up  -,  and 
•      Vol.  II.  T  break 
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break  down  the  wall  thereof,  and  it  fhall  be  trodden 
down.  And  I  will  lay  it  wafte  :  it  fliall  not  be  pruned, 
nor  digged,  but  there  fhall  come  up  briers  and  thonis  : 
I  will  alfo  command  the  clouds  that  they  rain  no  rain 
upon  it.  For  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hofls  is  the 
houfe  of  Ifrael,  and  the  men  of  Judah  his  pleafant 
plant. 

Ifaiahy  v.  i. 

The  rules  that  govern  metaphors,  and  allegories, 
are  of  two  kinds :  the  conftriiclion  of  thefe  figares- 
comes  under  the  firft  kind  :  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  introduction  comes  under  the  other. 
I  begin  with  rules  of  the  firft  kind;  fome  of  which 
coincide  with  thofe  already  given  for  limiles ;  fome 
are  peculiar  to  metaphors  and  allegories. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  has  been  obferv^ed, 
that  a  fimile  cannot  be  agreeable  where  the  refem. 
blance  is  either  too  ftrong  or  too  faint.  This  holds 
equally  in  metaphor  and  allegory;  and  the  rcafon 
is  the  fame  in  all.  In  the  following  inftances,  th( 
refemblance  is  too  faint  to  be  agreeable. 

Malcolm. But  there's  no  bottom,  none, 

In  my  voluptuoufnefs  :  your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  ciftern  of  niy  luft. 

Macbeth,  aci  ^.fc.  4. 

The  beft  way  to  judge  of  this  metaphor,  is  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  fimile;  which  would  be  bad,  becaufe 

there 
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there  is  fcarce  any  refemblance  between  luft  and 
a  ciftern,  or  betwixt  enormous  lull  and  a  large 
ciflern. 

Again  : 

He  cannot  buckle  his  diftemper'd  caufe 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Macbeth,  a&  ^.fc.  2. 

There  is  no  refemblance  between  a  diftempered 
caufe  and  any  body  that  can  be  confined  within 
a  belt. 

Again  : 

Steep  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips. 

Othello,  aB  ^.fc,  9. 

Poverty  here  muft  be  conceived  a  fluid,  which  if 
:efembles  not  in  any  manner. 

jpeaking  to  Bolingbroke  baniflred  for  fix  years : 

The  fullen  paiTage  of  thy  v/eary  fteps 
Efteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  fet 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

Richard  IL  a6i  l»  fc,6. 

-gain  : 

Here  is  a  letter,  lady, 

And  every  -word  in  it  a  gaping  wound 

Iffuing  life-blood. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  aEl  '^^  fc.  3. 
T  2  Tantae 
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Tantce  moHs  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem. 

^neid.  i.  37* 

The  following  metaphor  is  llrained  beyond  all  en- 
durance :  Timur-Uec,  known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  Tamerlane  the  Great,  writes  to  Bajazet  Em- 
peror of  the  Ottomans  in  the  following  terms  : 

Where  is  the  monarch  who  dares  refift  us  ?  where  is 
the  potentate  who  doth  not  glory  in  being  numbered 
among  our  attendants  ?  As  for  thee,  defcended  from  a 
Turcoman  failor,  lince  the  veiTel  of  thy  unbounded  am- 
bition hath  been  wreck 'd  in  the  gulf  of  thy  felf-love,  it 
would  be  proper,  that  thou  fliouldft  take  in  the  fails  of 
thy  temerity,  and  caft  the  anchor  of  repentance  in  the 
port  of  iincerity  and  juftice,  which  is  the  port  of  fafety  ; 
left  the  tempeft  of  our  vengeance  make  thee  perifh  in  the 
fea  of  the  puniihment  thou  deferveft. 


Such  llrained  figures,  as  obferved  above  *,  are 
not  unfrequent  in  the  firft  dawn  of  refinement : 
the  mind  in  a  new  enjoyment  knows  no  bounds, 
and  is  generally  carried  to  excefs,  till  tafte  and 
experience  difcover  the  proper  limits. 

Secondly,  Whatever  refemblance  fubjedls  ma} 
have,  it  is  wrong  to  put  one  for  another,  when 
they  bear  no  mutual  proportion :  upon  comparing 
a  very  high  to  a  very  low  fubje6l,  the  fimile  take 
on  an  air  of  burlefque  ;  and  the  fame  will  be  th< 
effed,  where  the  one  is  imagined  to  be  the  other 

*  Chap.  19.  Comparifons, 
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as  in  a  metaphor ;  or  made  to  reprefent  the  other, 
as  in  an  allegory. 

Thirdly,  Thefe  figures,  a  metaphor  efpecially, 
ought  not  to  be  crowded  with  many  minute  cir- 
cumllances  ;  for  in  that  cafe  it  is  fcarcely  poiTible 
to  avoid  obfcurity.  A  metaphor  above  all  ought 
to  be  Ihort :  it  is  difficult,  for  any  time,  to  fup- 
port  a  lively  image  of  a  thing  being  what  we  know 
it  is  not ;  and  for  that  reafon,  a  metaphor  drawn 
outto  any  length,  inftead  of  illuftrating  or  enliven- 
ing the  principal  fubjedl,  becomes  difagreeable  by 
overftraining  the  mind.  Here  Cowley  is  ex- 
tremely licentious :  take  the  following  inilance. 

Great  and  wire  conqu'ror,  who  where -e'er 
Thou  com'il,  doth  fortify,  and  fettle  there  ! 
Who  canft  defend  as  well  as  get, 
And  never  hadil  one  quarter  beat  up  yet ; 
Now  thou  art  in,  thou  ne'er  wilt  part 
With  one  inch  of  my  vanqulfh'd  heart ; 
For  lince  thou  took 'ft  it  by  aflault  from  me, 
'Tis  garrifon'd  fo  ftrong  with  thoughts  of  thee, 
It  feart  no  beauteous  enemy. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  however  agreeable  long  alle- 
gories may  at  firil  be  by  their  novelty,  they  never 
afford  any  lading  pleafure  :  witnefs  the  Fairy- 
^leen,  which  with  great  power  of  expreilion,  va- 
riety of  images,  and  melody  of  verfification,  is 
fcarce  ever  read  a  fecond  time. 

T3  In 
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In  the  fourth  place,  the  comparifon  carried  on 
in  a  liniile,  being  in  a  metaphor  funk  by  imagi- 
ning the  principal  fubjecl  to  be  that  very  thing 
which  it  only  refcmbles ;  an  opportunity  is  fur- 
nillied  to  defcribe  it  in  terms  taken  ftriclly  or  lite- 
rally with  refpecl  to  its  imagined  nature.  This 
fuggeits  another  rule.  That  in  conftrudting  a  me- 
taphor, the  writer  ought  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  words 
only  as  are  applicable  literally  to  the  imagined  na- 
ture of  his  fubjed::  figurative  words  ought  careful- 
ly to  be  avoided ;  for  fuch<:omplicated  figures,  in- 
ftead  of  fetting  the  principal  fubjecl  in  a  llrong 
light,  involve  it  in  a  cloud  ;  and  it  is  well  if  the 
reader,  without  rejecling  by  the  lump,  endeavour 
patiently  to  gather  the  plain  meaning  regardlefs  of 
the  figures  ; 

A  ftubborn  and  unconquerable  flame 

Creeps  in  his  veins,  and  drinks  the  flreams  of  life. 

Lady  ynne  Gray^aB  \>fc.  ij 

Copied  from  Ovid, 

Sorbent  avidae  praecordia  flammae. 

Met  amor  ph.  lib.  ix.  172, 

Let  us  analyfe  this  expreflion.  That  a  fever  may 
be  imagined  a  flame,  I  admit;  though  more  than 
one  flep  is  neceffary  to  come  at  the  refemblance  : 
a  fever,  by  heating  the  body,  refembles  fire  ;  and 
it.  is  no  flretch  to  imagine  a  fever  to  be  a  fire  ; 

again 
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ag.tin,  by  a  figure  of  fpeech,  fiame  may  be  put  for 
fire,  becau  e  they  are  commonly  conjoined  ;  and 
thercibre  a  fever  may  be  termed  a  flame.  But 
novv  admitting  a  fever  to  be  a  flame,  its  effedls 
ought  to  be  explained  in  words  that  agree  literal- 
ly to  a  flame.  This  rule  is  not  obferved  here  ;  for 
a  flame  drinks  figuratively  only,  not  properly. 

King  Henry  to  his  fon  Prince  Henry  : 

Thou  hid'ft  a  thoiifand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  haft  whetted  on  thy  ftony  heart 
To  ftab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  frail  life. 

Second  Fart ^  Henry  YV^aB  ^' fc.  II. 

Such  faulty  metaphors  are  pieafantly  ridiculed  in 
the  Rehearfal : 

Fhyjlcian,  Sir,  to  conclude,  the  place  you  fill  has 
more  than  amply  exacted  the  talents  of  a  wary  pilot ; 
and  all  thefe  threatening  ftorms,  which,  like  impreg- 
nate clouds,  hover  o'er  our  heads,  will,  when  they  once 
are  grafp'd  but  by  the  eye  of  reafon,  melt  into  fruitful 
fhowers  of  bleffings  on  the  people. 

Bayes.  Pray  mark  that  allegory.     Is  not  that  good  ? 

yohnfon.  Yes,  that  grafping  of  a  ftorm  with  the  eye 
is  admirable. 

AB  i^fc,  I. 

Fifthly,  The  jumbling  diflferent  metaphors  in 
the  fame  fentence,  beginning  with  one  metaphor 
and  ending  with  another,  commonly  called  a  mixt 

T  4  metaphor, 
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metaphor,  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Quinti- 
lian  bears  teftimony  againft  it  in^  the  bittereft 
terms ;  "  Nam  id  quoque  in  primis  eft  cuftodien- 
"  dum,  ut  quo  ex  genere  coeperis  tranflationis, 
*'  hoc  definas.  Multi  enim,  cum  initium  a  tem- 
"  peftate  fumpferunt,  incendio  aut  ruina  tiniunt : 
"  quae  eft  inconfequentia  rerum  foediffima.'* 
Z.  8.  cap,  6.  §  2. 

K.  Henry.— Will  you  again  unknit 

This  churliHi  knot  of  all-abhorred  war, 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again, 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light  ? 

Firjl  part  Henry  VI.  aB  S-fc.  i, 

Whether  -tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  fuffer 
The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrag'ous  fortune  ; 
Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles, 
And  by  oppofing  end  them. 

Hamlet^  ciB  '^.  fc. 

In  the  fixth  place,  It  is  unpleafant  to  join  diP 
ferent  metaphors  in  the  fame  period,  even  where 
they  are  preferved  diftind: :  for  when  the  fubjedt 
is  imagined  to  be  firft  one  thing  and  then  another 
in  the  fame  period  without  interval,  the  mind  is 
diftraded  by  the  rapid  tranfition  ;  and  when  the 
imagination  is  put  on  fuch  hard  duty,  its  images 
are  too  faint  to  produce  any  good  effed  : 


At 
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At  regina  gravi  jamdudum  faiicia  cura, 
Vulnus  alit  venis,  et  caeco  carpitur  igni. 

JEneid,  iv.  i, 

E,ft  mollis  flamma  medullas 

Interea,  et  tacitum  vivit  fub  pedore  vulnus. 

^neid,  iv.  66. 

Motum  ex  Metello  confule  civicum, 
Bellique  caufas,  et  vitia,  et  mo^os, 
Ludumque  fortunae,  gravefque 
Principum  amicitias,  et  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  un6la  cruoribus, 
PericulofcC  plenum  opus  alese, 
Traftas,  et  iiicedis  per  ignes 
Subpofitos  cineri  dolofo. 

Horat.  Carm.  l.  2.  ode  i. 


In  the  laft  place,  It  is  ftill  worfe  to  j[umble  to-  / 
gether  metaphorical  and  natural  expreffion,  fo  as  /  r  - 
that  the  period  muft  be  underftood  in  part  meta-  y^ 
phorically,  in  part  literally  ;  for  tl^e  imagination 
cannot  follow  with  fufficient  eafe  changes  fo  fud- 
den  and  unprepared  :  a  metaphor  begun  and  not 
carried  on,  hath  no  beauty  ;  and  inftead  of  light 
there  is  nothing  but  obfcurity  and  confulion.  In- 
ilances  of  fuch  incorred  compofition  are  without 
number.  I  ihall,  for  a  fpecimen,  feledt  a  few  from 
different  authors. 

Speaking  of  Britain, 

This  precious  ftone  fet  in  the  fea, 
Which  fervcs  it  in  the  ofRce  of  a  wall, 

Or 


•  /      i 
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Or  as  a  moat  defenfive  to  a  houfe 
Againll  the  envy  of  lels  happier  lands. 

Richard  11,  aB  i.fc,  i. 

In  the  firft  line  Britain  is  figured  to  be  a  precious 
flone  :  in  the  following  lines,  Britain,  divelled  of 
her  metaphorical  drefs,  is  prefented  to  the  reader 
in  her  natural  appearance. 

Thefe  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Caefar*s  wing, 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch, 
Who  elfe  would  foar  above  the  view  of  men. 
And  keep  us  all  in  fervile  fearfulnefs. 

'Julius  Ccefar,  aEl  i.fc.  l. 

Rebus  anguftis  animofus  atque 
Fortis  adpare  :  fapienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  fecundo 

Turgida  vela.  Hor. 

The  following  is  a  miferable  jumble  of  expreffions, 
arifing  from  an  unfteady  view  of  the  fubjecl,  be-^ 
tween  its  figurative  and  natural  appearance  : 

But  now  from  gath'ring  clouds  deftru6lion  pours, 
Which  ruins  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hours  : 
Mills  from  black  jealoiifies  the  tempeft  form, 
Whilft  late  divifions  reinforce  thellorm. 

Difpenfaiy,  canto  3. 

To  thee,  the  world  its  prefent  homage  pays, 
The  harvell  early,  but  mature  the  praife. 

Pope's  Imitation  of  Horace,  h.  2. 

Oui, 


i 
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Oui,  fa  pudeur  n'eft  que  franche  grimace, 
Qu'une  ombre  de  vertu  qui  garde  mal  la  place, 
Et  qui  s'evanouit,  comme  Ton  peut  favoir, 
Aux  rayons  du  foleil  qu'une  bourfe  fait  voir. 

Moliere,  I'Etourdi,  aB  ^^fc.  2. 

Et  fon  feu,  depourvu  de  fenfe  et  de  le6bire, 
S'eteint  a  chaque  pas,  faute  de  nourriture. 

Boileon,  VArt  poetique^  cha?it  3.  /.  319. 

Dry  den,  in  his  dedication  of  the  tranflation  of  J/^y- 
venal,  fays, 

When  thus,  as  I  may  fay,  before  the  ufe  of  the  load- 
ftone,  or  knowledge  of  the  compafs,  I  was  failing  in  a 
vaft  ocean,  without  other  help  than  the  pole-ftar  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  rules  of  the  French  ftage  among  the 
modems.  Sec 

There  is  a  time  when  fa6lions,  by  the  vehemence  of 
their  own  fermentation,  ftun  and  difable  olie  another. 

Bolinghroke, 

This  fault  of  jumbling  the  figure  and  plain  ex- 
prellion  into  one  confufed  mafs,  is  not  lefs  com- 
mon in  allegory  than  in  metaphor.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

Heu  !  quotjes  iidem, 

Mutatofque  Deos  flebit,  et  afpera 
Nigris  aequora  ventis 
Emirabitur  infolens. 
Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea  : 
Qui  femper  vacuam,  femper  amabilem 
Sperat,  nefcius  auras 

Fallacis.  Horat*  Carm,  I.  i.  ode  ^. 

♦  Pour 
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Pour  moi  fur  cette  mer,  qu'ici  bas  nous  courons, 
Je  fonge  a  me  pourvoir  d'efquif  et  d'avirons, 
A  regler  mes  deiirs,  a  prevenir  I'orage, 
Et  fauver,  s'il  fe  peut,  ma  Raifon  du  naufrage. 

.  Boileauy  epitre  5. 

Lord  Halifax,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  fabulifts  : 
**  They  (fays  he)  wrote  in  figns  and  fpoke  in  pa- 
**  rabies :  all  their  fables  carry  a  double  meaning ; 
**  the  flory  is  one  and  entire  ;  the  charadlers  the 
**  fame  throughout ;  not  broken  or  changed,  and 
"  always  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  crea- 
**  ture  they  introduce.  They  never  tell  you,  that 
*'  the  dog  which  fnapp'd  at  a  fhadow,  loft  his 
*'  troop  of  horfe  ;  that  w^ould  be  unintelligible. 
**  This  is  his  (Dryden's)  new  way  of  telling  a 
"  flory,  and  confounding  the  moral  and  the  fable 
'*  together."  After  inftancing  from  the  hind  and 
panther,  he  goes  on  thus :  "  What  relation  has 
**  the  hind  to  our  Saviour ;  or  what  notion  have 
"  we  of  a  panther's  Bible  ?  If  you  fay  he  means 
"  the  church,  how  does  the  church  feed  on  lawns, 
*'  or  range  in  the  foreft  ?  Let  it  be  always  a 
"  church  or  always  a  cloven-footed  beaft,  for  we 
*'  cannot  bear  his  fliifting  the  fcene  every  line." 
A  few  w^ords  more  upon  allegory.  Nothing 
gives  greater  pleafure  than  this  figure,  when  the 
reprefcntative  fubjed  bears  a  ftrong  analogy,  in 
all  its  circumftances,  to  that  which  is  reprefented : 
but  the  choice  is  feldom  fo  lucky  ;  the  analogy 

being 
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being  generally  fo  faint  and  obfcure,  as  to  puzzle 
and  not  pleafe.    An  allegory  is  Hill  more  difficult 
in  painting  than  in  poetry  :  the  former  can  Ihow 
no  refemblance  but  what  appears  to  the  eye ;  the 
latter  hath  many  other  refources  for  fhowing  the 
refemblance.  And  therefore,  with  refpedl  to  what 
the  Abbe  du  Bos  *  terms  mixt  allegorical  compo- 
litions,  thefe  may  do  in  poetry  ;  becaufe,  in  wri- 
ting, the  allegory  can  eafily  be  dillinguifhed  from 
the  hiftorical  part :  no  perfon,  for  example,  mif- 
takes  Virgil's  Fame  for  a  real  being.     But  fuch  a 
mixture  in  a  pidlure  is  intolerable  ;  becaufe  in  a 
picture  the  objedis  muft  appear  all  of  the  fame 
kind,  wholly  real  or  wholly  emblematical.     For 
this  reafon,  the  hiftory  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  in  the 
palace  of  Luxenbourg,  painted  by  Rubens,  is  un* 
pleafant  by  a  perpetual  jumble  of  real  and  allego- 
rical perfonages,  which  produce  a  difcordance  of 
parts,  and  an  obfcurity  upon  the  whole  :  witnefs 
in  particular,  the  tablature  reprefenting  the  arri- 
val of  Mary  de  Medicis  at  Marfeilles  ;  where,  to- 
gether with  the  real  perfonages,  the  Nereids  and 
Tritons  appear  founding  their  fnells :  fuch  a  mix- 
ture of  fidlion  and  reality  in  the  fame  group,  is 
llrangely  abfurd.   The  picture  of  Alexander  and 
Roxana,  defcribed  by  Lucian,  is  gay  and  fanci- 
ful ;  but  it  fuffers  by  the  allegorical  figures.     It  is 
not  in  the  w4t  of  man  to  invent  an  allegorical  re- 

"  *  Reflexions  fur  la  PoefiC;  vol.  i.  feftr  24. 

prefentation 
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prefentation  deviating  farther  from  any  fhadow  of 
refemblance,  than  one  exhibited  by  Lewis  XIV. 
anno  1664 ;  in  which  an  enormous  chariot,  in- 
tended to  reprefent  that  of  the  fun,  is  dragg'd 
along,  furrounded  with  men  and  women,  rep  re - 
fenting  the  four  ages  of  the  world,  the  celeftial 
ligns,  the  feafons,  the  hours,  &.c.  ;  a  monftrous 
compofition,  fuggefted  probably  by  Guido's  ta- 
blature  of  Aurora,  and  (till  more  abfurd. 

In  an  allegory  as  well  as  in  a  metaphor,  terms 
ought  to  be  chofen  that  properly  and  literally  are 
applicable  to  the  reprefentative  fubjedl :  nor  ought 
any  circumftance  to  be  added  that  is  not  proper  to 
the  reprefentative  fubjecl,  however  juflly  it  may 
be  applicable  properly  or  figuratively  to  the  prin- 
cipal.   The  following  allegory  is  therefore  faulty  : 

Ferns  et  Cupido, 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  fagittas 
Cote  cruentd, 

Horat.  I.  2.  ode  8. 

For  though  blood  may  fuggefl  the  cruelty  of  love, 
it  is  an  improper  or  immaterial  circumftance  in 
the  reprefentative  fubjed  :  water,  not  blood,  is 
proper  for  a  whetftone. 

We  proceed  to  the  next  head,  which  is^  to  ex- 
amine in  what  circumftance  thefe  figures  are  pro- 
per, in  what  improper.     This  inquiry  is  not  alto- 
gether 
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gether  fuperfeded  by  what  is  faid  upon  the  fame 
fubjedl  in  the  chapter  of  Comparifons  ;  becaufe 
upon  trial  it  will  be  found,  that  a  fhort  metaphor 
or  allegory  may  be  proper,  where  a  limile,  drawn 
out  to  a  greater  length,  and  in  its  nature  more 
folemn,  would  fcarce  be  relifhed. 

And,  firft,  a  metaphor,  like  a  fimile,  is  exclu- 
ded from  common  converfation,  and  from  the  de- 
fcription  of  ordinary  incidents. 

Second,  in  exprefling  any  fevere  paflion  that 
wholly  occupies  the  mind,  metaphor  is  improper. 
For  which  reafon,  the  following  fpeech  of  Mac- 
beth is  faulty. 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more  ! 
Macbeth  doth  murder  fleep  ;  the  innocent  deep ; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  fleeve  of  Care, 
The  birth  of  each  day's  life,  fore  Labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  fecond  courfe, 

Chief  nourifher  in  Life's  feaft. 

Aai.fc,  3. 

The  following  example,  of  deep  defpair,  belide 
the  highly  figurative  llyle,  hath  more  the  air  of 
raving  than  of  fenfe  : 

Calijla.  Is  it  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  my  father  ? 
Madnefs  !   Confufion  !  let  tlie  llorm  come  on. 
Let  the  tumultuous  roar  Srive  all  upon  me, 
Dalh  my  devoted  bark  \  ye  furges,  break  it ; 
'Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempell  rifes. 

When 
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When  I  am  loft,  funk  to  the  bottom  low, 
Peace  fhall  return,  and  all  be  cahn  again. 

Fair  Pejiitent,  aEi  4. 

The  metaphor  I  next  introduce,  is  fweet  and  live- 
ly, but  it  fuits  not  a  fiery  temper  inflamed  with 
paiiion  :  parables  are  not  the  language  of  wrath 
venting  itfelf  without  reftraint : 

Ch.imont.  You  took  her  up  a  little  tender  flower, 
Juft  fprouted  on  a  bank,  which  the  next  fro  ft 
Had  nip'd  ;  and  with  a  careful  loving  hand, 
Tranfplanted  her  into  your  own  fair  garden, 
Where  the  fun  always  fhines  :  there  long  ftie  flourifti'd, 
Grew  fweet  to  fenfe  and  lovely  to  the  eye. 
Till  at  the  laft  a  cruel  fpoiler  came, 
Cropt  this  fair  rofe,  and  rifled  all  its  fweetnefs. 
Then  caft  it  like  a  loathfome  weed  away. 

Orphan,  aB  ^^ 

The  following  fpeech,  full  of  imagery,  is  not  na- 
tural in  grief  and  dejection  of  mind  : 

GonfaIe%.  O  my  fon  !  from  the  blind  dotage 
Of  a  father's  fondnefs  thefe  ills  arofe. 
For  thee  I've  been  ambitious,  bafe  and  bloody  : 
For  thee  I've  plung'd  into  this  fsa  of  fin  ; 
Stemming  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  hand. 
While  t'other  bore  the  crown  (to  wreathe  thy  brow,) 
Whofe  weight  has  funk  me  ere  I  reach 'd  the  ftiore. 

Mournmg  Bride,  aB  S'fi'  ^* 

There 
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There  is  an  enchanting  pidure  of  deep  diftrefsin 
Macbeth  *,  where  Macduff  is  reprefented  lament- 
ing his  wife  and  children,  inhumanly  murdered 
by  the  tyrant.  Stung  to  the  heart  with  the  news, 
he  queftions  the  meffenger  over  and  over  :  not 
that  he  doubted  the  fad,  but  that  his  heart  revolt- 
ed againft  fo  cruel  a  misfortune.  After  ftrug- 
gling  fome  time  with  his  grief,  he  turns  from  his 
wife  and  children  to  their  favage  butcher  ;  and 
then  gives  vent  to  his  rcfentment,  but  ftill  with 
manlinefs  and  dignity : 

O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue.     But,  gentle  Heav'n ! 

Cut  fliort  all  intermiflion ;  front  to  front 

Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myfelf  ; 

Within  my  fword's  length  fet  him. — If  he  'fcape, 

Then  Heav'n  forgive  him  too.  ^ 

The  whole  fcene  is  a  delicious  pidure  of  human 
nature.  One  exprellion  only  feems  doubtful :  in 
examining  the  meifenger,  Macduff  exprefles  him- 
felf  thus : 

He  hath  no  children — all  my  pretty  ones  ! 
Did  you  fay,  all?  what,  all?  Oh,  hell-kite  !  all? 
What  !  all  my  pretty  little  chickens  and  their  dam^ 
At  one  fell  fwoop  I 

*  Aa  4.  fc.  6. 
Vol.  11.  U  Meta- 
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Metaphorical  expreffion,  I  am  fenfible,  may  fome- 
times  be  ufed  with  grace,  where  a  regular  limile 
would  be  intolerable  :  but  there  are  lituations  fo 
fevere  and  difpiriting,  as  not  to  admit  even  the 
flightefl  metaphor.  It  requires  great  delicacy  of 
talte  to  determine  with  firmnefs,  whether  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  be  of  that  kind  :  I  incline  to  think  it  is ; 
and  yet  I  would  not  willingly  alter  a  lingle  word 
of  this  admirable  fcene. 

But  metaphorical  language  is  proper  when  a 
man  ftruggles  to  bear  with  dignity  or  decency 
a  misfortune  however  great :  the  ftruggle  agitates 
and  animates  the  mind : 

Woljey,  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatnefs  ! 

This  is  the  ftate  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  bloflbms. 

And  bears  his  blufliing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 

The  third  day  comes  a  froft,  a  killing  froft, 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  man,  ftdl  furely 

His  greatnefs  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 

And  then  he  falls  as  I  do. 

Henry  VIII.  a&  ^,fc. 
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SECT.       VII. 

Figure  of  Speech. 

IN  the  fedlion  immediately  foregoing,  a  figure 
of  fpeech  is  defined,  "  The  ufing  a  word  in  a 
'*  fenfe  different  from  what  is  proper  to  it ;"  and 
the  new  or  uncommon  fenfe  of  the  word  is  term- 
ed the  figurative  fenfe.'  The  figurative  fenfe  mufl 
have  a  relation  to  that  which  is  proper ;  and  the 
more  intimate  the  relation  is,  the  figure  is  the 
more  happy.  How  ornamental  this  figure  is  to 
language,  wall  not  be  readily  imagined  by  any  one 
who  hath  not  given  peculiar  attention;  and  there- 
fore I  (hall  endeavour  to  unfold  its  capital  beauties 
and  advantages.  In  the  firfl  place,  a  word  ufed 
figuratively  or  in  a  new  fenfe,  fuggefis  at  the  fame 
time  the  fenfe  it  commonly  bears  :  and  thus  it  has 
the  eflfecl  to  prefent  two  objedts  ;  one  fignified  by 
the  figurative  fenfe,  which  maybe  termed  the  prin- 
cipal objedl ;  and  one  fignified  by  the  proper  fenfe, 
which  may  be  termed  accejfory :  the  principal  makes 
a  part  of  the  thought ;  the  accelfory  is  merely 
ornamental.  In  this  refped,  a  figure  of  fpeech  is 
precifely  fimilar  to  concordant  founds  in  mufic^ 
which  without  contributing  to  the  melody,  make 
it  harmonious,     I  explain  myfelf  by  examples. 

U  2  Touth, 
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Youth f  by  a  figure  of  fpeech,  is  termed  the  morn- 
i^g  of  life-  This  expreflion  fignifies  youth,  the 
principal  objed:,  which  enters  into  the  thought : 
it  fuggells,  at  the  fame  time,  the  proper  fenfe  of 
morning  ;  and  this  acceifary  objed,  being  in  itfelf 
beautiful,  and  conneded  by  refemblance  to  the 
principal  objed,  is  not  a  little  ornamental.  Im- 
perious ocean  is  an  example  of  a  different  kind, 
where  an  attribute  is  ex prelled  figuratively  :  toge- 
ther with  Jiormy,  the  figurative  meaning  of  the 
epithet  imperious,  there  is  fuggefted  its  proper 
meaning,  viz.  the  flern  authority  of  a  defpotic 
prince  ;  and  thefe  two  are  flrongly  conneded  by 
refemblance..  Upon  this  figurative  power  of  words, 
Vida  defcants  with  elegance  : 

Nonne  vides,  verbis  ut  veris  faepe  reliflis 
Accerfant  fimulata,  aliundeque  nomina  porro 
Tranfportent,  aptentque  aliis  ea  rebus  i  ut  ipfac, 
Exuviafque  novas,  res,  infolitofque  colores 
Indutae,  fsepe  extemi  mirentur  amiQ;iis 
Unde  illi,  laetaeque  aliena  luce  fhiantur, 
Mutatoque  habitu,  nee  jam  fua  nomina  mallent  ? 
Saepe  ideo,  cum  beUa  canunt,  incendia  credas 
Cernere,  diluviumque  ingens  furgentibus  undis. 
Contra  etiam  Martis  pugnas  imitabitur  ignis, 
Cum  furit  accenlis  acies  Vulcania  campis. 
Nee  turbato  oritur  quondam  minor  aequore  pugna  : 
Confligunt  animoii  Euri  certamine  vafto 
Inter  fe,  pugnantque  adverlis  molibus  undae. 
Ufque  adeo  paffim  fua  res  inlignia  laetae 

Permu- 
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Permutantque,  juvantque  viciffim ;  et  mutua  fefe 
Altera  in  alterius  transformat  protiniis  ora. 
Turn  fpecie  capti  gaudent  fpe6tare  legentes : 
Nam  diverfa  fimul  datur  e  re  cemere  eadem 
Miiltarum  fimulacra  animo  fubeuntia  rerum. 

Poet,  lih.^,  ^•44' 

In  the  next  place,  this  figure  pofTefles  a  fignail 
power  of  aggrandifing  an  objedl,  by  the  following  i 
means.     Words,  which  have  no  original  beauty  I 
but  what  arifes  from  their  found,  acquire  an  ad-  \ 
ventitious  beauty  from  their  meaning :  a  word  \ 
fignifying  any  thing  that  is  agreeable,  becomes  by  \ 
that  means  agreeable  ;  for  the  agreeablenefs  of  the 
objedl  is  communicated  to  its  name  *.    This  ac- 
quired beauty  by  the  force  of  cuftom,  adheres  to 
the  word  even  when  ufed  figuratively  ;  and  the 
beauty  received  from  the  thing  it  properly  figni- 
fies,  is  communicated  to  the  thing  which  it  is  made 
to  fignify  figuratively.  Confider  the  foregoing  ex- 
preffion  Imperious  ocean,  how  much  more  elevated 
it  is  than  Stormy  ocean. 

Thirdly,  this  figure  hath  a  happy  effed  by  pre- 
venting the  familiarity  of  proper  names.  The  fa- 
miliarity of  a  proper  name,  is  communicated  to 
the  thing  it  fignifies  by  means  of  their  intimate 
connedlion  ;  and  the  thing  is  thereby  brought 

U  3  down 

*  See  chap.  2.  part.  i.  fed.  5. 
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down  in  our  feeling  *.  This  bad  efTeft  is  pre- 
vented by  uiing  a  figurative  word  inftead  of  one 
that  is  proper  ;  as,  for  example,  when  we  exprefs 
the  fky  by  terming  it  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  ;  for 
though  no  work  of  art  can  compare  with  the  fky 
in  grandeur,  the  expreflion  however  is  relifhed, 
becaufe  it  prevents  the  obje6l  from  being  brought 
^own  by  the  familiarity  of  its  proper  name.  With 
refpecl  to  the  degrading  familiarity  of  proper 
names,  Vida  has  the  following  palTage  : 

Hinc  fi  dura  mihi  paflus  dicendus  Ulyfles, 
Non  ilium  vero  memorabo  nomine,  fed  qui 
Et  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit,  et  urbes, 
Naufragus  everfte  poll  faeva  incendia  Tjrojee. 

Foet,  lib.  2.  /.  46. 

Laflly,  By  this  figure  language  is  enriched,  and 
I      rendered  more  copious ;  in  which  refpe6l,  were 
t      there  no  other,  a  figure  of  fpeech  is  a  happy  in- 
vention. This  property  is  finely  touched  by  Vida  : 

Quinetiam  agricolas  ea  fandi  nota  voluptas 

Exercet,  dum  Iseta  feges,  dum  trudere  gcmmas 

Incipiimt  vites,  fitientiaque  astheris  imbrem 

Prata  bibunt,  ridentque  fatis  furgentibiis  agri. 

Hanc 

*  I  have  often  regretted,  that  a  facfllous  fpirit  of  oppofi- 
^ion  to  the  reigning  family  makes  it  neceflary  in  public  wor- 
fl\ip  to  dillinguilh  the  King  by  his  proper  name.  One  will 
fcarce  imagine  who  has  not  made  the  trial,  how  much  better 
it  founds  to  pray  for  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  without 
any  addition. 
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Hanc  vulgo  fpeciem  propriae  penuria  vocis 
Intulit,  indiclifque  urgens  in  rebus  egeftas. 
Quippe  ubi  fe  vera  oitendebant  nomina  nufquam, 
Fas  erat  hinc  atque  hinc  transferre  fimillima  veris. 

Poet,  lib,  3.  /.  90. 

The  beauties  I  have  mentioned  belong  to  every 
figure  of  fpeech.  Several  other  beauties  peculiar 
to  one  or  other  fort,  I  (hall  have  occalion  to  re- 
mark afterward. 

Not  only  fubjedls,  but  qualities,  adions,  effeds, 
may  be  expreffed  figuratively.  Thus,  as  tofub- 
jedls,  the  gates  of  breath  for  the  lips,  the  watery 
kingdom  for  the  ocean.  As  to  qualities, ^^rc^ 
for  flormy,  in  the  ^Yj^xt^\oi\  Fierce  winter :  Altiis 
for  profundus  ;  Alius  puteus,  Altum  mare :  Breath- 
ing for  perjpirifig  ;  Breathing  plants.  Again,  as  to 
adlions,  The  fea  rages.  Time  will  melt  her  frozen 
thoughts.  Time  kills  grief.  An  effed  is  put  for 
the  caufe,  as  lux  for  the  fun  ;  and  a  caufe  for  the 
efFed,  as  houm  labores  for  corn.  The  relation  of 
refemblance  is  one  plentiful  fource  of  figures  of 
fpeech  ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  ap- 
ply to  one  objed  the  name  of  another  that  re- 
fembles  itin  anyrefped:  height,  lize,  and  worldly 
greatnefs,  refemble  not  each  other  ;  but  the  emo- 
tions they  produce  refemble  each  other,  and 
prompted  by  this  refemblance,  we  naturally  ex- 
prefs  worldly  greatnefs  by  height  or  lize  :  one 
feels  a  certain  uneafinefs  in  feeing  a  great  depth ; 

U  4  and 
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and  hence  depth  is  made  to  exprefs  any  thing  dif- 
agreeable  by  excefs,  as  depth  of  grief,  depth  of 
defpair :  again,  height  of  place,  and  time  longpaft, 
produce  limilar  feelings  ;  and  hence  the  expref- 
lion,  Ut  altius  repetam  :  diftance  in  paft  time, 
producing  a  ftrong  feeling,  is  put  for  any  ftrong 
feeling.  Nihil  ?nihi  antiquius  nojlra  amicitia ;  fliort- 
nefs  with  relation  to  fpace,  for  fhortnefs  with  rela- 
tion to  time,  Brevis  ejfe  laborOy  ohfcurusfio  :  fuffer- 
ing  a  punifhment  refembles  paying  a  debt ;  hence 
pendere  pcenas.  In  the  fame  manner,  light  may  be 
put  for  glory,  funfhine  for  profperity,  and  weight 
for  importance. 

Many  words,  originally  figurative,  having,  by 
long  and  conflant  ufe,  loft  their  figurative  power, 
are  degraded  to  the  inferior  rank  of  proper  terms. 
Thus  the  words  that  exprefs  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  have  in  all  languages  been  originally  fi- 
gurative :  the  reafon  holds  in  all,  that  when  thefe 
operations  came  firft  under  confideration,  then 
was  no  other  way   of  deicribing  them  but  b; 
what  they  refembled  :  it  was  not  practicable  t< 
give  them  proper  names,  as  may  be  done  to  ob- 
jedls  that  can  be  afcertained  by  fight  and  touch. 
A  foft   nature,  jarring   tempers,  weight  of  wo, 
pompous  phrafe,  heget  compaflion,  ajfuage  grief, 
break  a  vow,   bend  the  eye  downward,  Jhower 
down    curfes,    drowned  in  tears,  wrapt   in  joy, 
warm\i  with  eloquence,  loaded  with  fpoils,  and  a 
thoufand  other  expreflions  of  the  like  nature,  have 

loft 
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loft  their  figurative  fenfe.  Some  terms  there  are, 
that  camiot  be  faid  to  be  either  altogether  figura- 
tive or  altogether  proper:  originally  figurative, 
they  are  tending  to  fimplicity,  without  having  loft 
altogether  their  figurative  power.  Virgil's  Regina 
Jaucia  cura,  is  perhaps  one  of  thefe  expreflions  : 
wuth  ordinary  readers,  faucia  will  be  confidered 
as  exprefling  fimply  the  efted  of  grief;  but  one 
of  a  lively  imagination  will  exalt  the  phrafe  into 
a  figure. 

For  epitomifing  this  fubjed,  and  at  the  fame 
time  for  giving  a  clear  view  of  it,  1  cannot  think 
of  a  better  method,  than  to  prefent  to  the  reader 
a  lift  of  the  feveral  relations  upon  which  figures  of 
fpeech  are  commonly  founded.  This  lift  I  divide 
into  two  tables ;  one  of  fubjeds  exprefled  figura- 
tively, and  one  of  attributes. 


FIRST     TABLE. 

Subje6ls  expreffed  figuratively, 

I .  A  word  proper  to  one  fubjed  employed  figu- 
ratively  to  exprefs  a  refembling  fubjed. 

There  is  no  figure  of  fpeech  fo  frequent,  as 
what  is  derived  from  the  relation  of  refemblance. 
Youth,  for  example,  is  fignified  figuratively  by 
the  morning  of  life.     The  life  of  a  man  refembles 
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a  natural  day  in  feveral  particulars:  the  morning' 
is  the  beginning  of  day,  youth  the  beginning  of 
life ;  the  morning  is  cheerful,  fo  is  youth,  &c.S 
By  another  refemblance,  a  bold  warrior  is  termed 
the  thunderbolt  of  war ;  a  multitude  of  troubles, 
a y^a  of  troubles.  ( 

This  figure,  above  all  others,  affords  pleafure 
to,  the  mind  by  variety  of  beauties.  Befide  the  , 
beauties  above  mentioned,  common  to  all  forts,  it  J 
poirelTes  in  particular  the  beauty  of  a  metaphor  or 
of  a  fimiie  :  a  figure  of  fpeech  built  upon  refem- 
blance, fuggefts  always  a  comparifon  between  the 
principal  fubjedt  andtheacceflbry  ;  whereby  every 
good  effecl  of  a  metaphor  or  fimiie,  may  in  a 
Ihort  and  lively  manner,  be  produced  by  this 
figure  of  fpeech. 

2.  A  word  proper  to  the  effedl  employed  figu- 
ratively to  exprefs  the  caufe. 

Lux  for  the  fun.  Shadow  for  cloud.  A  hel- 
met isfignified  by  the  expreflion  ^/f/^m/zf  terror. 
A  tree  by  Jhadow  or  umbrage.  Hence  the  ex- 
preflion  : 

Nee  habet  Pelion  umbras;  Ovid, 

Where  the  dun  umbrage  hangs.  Springy  /.  1023. 
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A  wound  is  made  to  fignify  an  arrow : 
Vulnere  non  pedibus  tc  confequar.  Ovid, 

There  is  a  peculiar  force  and  beauty  in  this 
figure  :  the  word  which  fignifies  figuratively  the 
principal  fubjed:,  denotes  it  to  be  a  caufe  by  fug- 
gelling  the  effed. 

3.  A  word  proper  to  the  caufe,  employed  figu- 
ratively to  exprefs  the  effed. 

Bouinque  labores,  for  corn.  Sorrow  or  griefs 
for  tears. 

Again  Ulyfles  veil'd  his  penfive  head  ; 
Again,  unmann'd,  a  fhow'r  oiforrow  Ihed. 

Streaming  Grief  hvi  faded  cheek  bedew 'd. 

Blindnefs  for  darknefs : 

Caecis  erramus  in  undis.  J£.neid,  iiJ.  200. 

There  is  a  peculiar  energy  in  this  figure,  firailar 
to  that  in  the  former  :  the  figurative  name  denotes 
the  fubjed  to  be  an  effed,  by  fuggefting  its  caufe. 

4.  Two  things  being  intimately  conneded,  the 
proper  name  of  the  one  employed  figuratively  to 
Jignify  the  other. 

Day 
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Day  for  light.  Night  for  darknefs ;  and  hence, 
A  fudden  night.     Winter  for  a  florm  at  fea  : 


Interea  magno  mifceri  murmure  pontum, 
Emiflamque  Hyemem  fenfit  Neptunus. 


Mnetd,  i.  12?. 


This  laft  figure  would  be  too  bold  for  a  Britifh 
writer,  as  a  florm  at  fea  is  not  infeparably  con- 
neded  with  winter  in  this  climate. 

5.  A  word  proper  to  an  attribute,  employed 
figuratively  to  denote  the  fubjedl, 

Touth  and  beauty  for  thofe  who  are  young  and 
beautiful': 

Youth  and  beauty  fhaU  be  laid  in  duil. 

Majejly  for  the  King : 

What  art  thou,  that  ufurp'ft  this  time  of  night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form. 
In  which  the  Majejly  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  fometime  march  ? 

Hamlet f  aSi  i,fc,  i. 


—  Or  have  ye  chofen  this  place 


After  the  toils  of  battle,  to  repofe 
Your  weary'd  virtue, 

Paradife  Lqfi, 

Verdure  for  a  green  field.    Summer ^  L  301. 

Speakinj 
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Speaking  of  cranes, 

The  pigmy  nations  wounds  and  death  they  bring, 
And  all  the  war  defcends  upon  the  wing. 

Iliad  ill.  10. 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wife.  I/iad  in,  149. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arifes  from 
fuggefting  an  attribute  that  embellifhes  the  fub- 
jed,  or  puts  it  in  a  ftronger  light. 

6.  A  complex  term  employed  figuratively  to 
denote  one  of  the  component  parts. 

Funus  for  a  dead  body.     Burial  for  a  grave, 

7.  The  name  of  one  of  the  component  parts 
inflead  of  the  complex  term. 

Tada  for  a  marriage.  The  Eq/l  for  a  country 
fituated  eaft  from  us.  Jovis  vejligia  fervaty  for 
imitating  Jupiter  in  general. 

8.  A  word  fignifying  time  or  place,  employed 
figuratively  to  denote  what  is   connected  with  it. 

Clime  for  a  nation,  or  for  a  conftitution  of  go- 
vernment :  hence  the  expreffion  Merciful  clime ^ 
Fleecy  winter  for  fnow,  Seculum  felix^ 

9.  A 
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9.  A  part  for  the  whole. 

The  Pole  for  the  earth.     The  head  for  the  per- 
fon  : 

Triginta  minas  pro  capite  tuo  dedi.  Plautus. 

Tergum  for  the  man  : 

Fugiens  tergum.  Ovid. 

Vultus  for  the  man  : 

Jam  fulgor  armonim  fugaces 

Terret  equos,  equitumque  vultus.  Horat. 

Quis  defiderio  fit  pudor  aut  modus 

Tam  chari  capitis  /  Horat. 

Dumque  virent  genua  ?  Horat, 


Thy  growing  virtues  juflify'd  my  cares, 
And  promis'd  comfort  to  vcvj  Jiher  hairs. 


Iliad  ix.  61 5. 


Forthwith  from  the  pool  he  rears 


His  mi^tj  Jiature,  Paradife  Loft, 

The  filent  heart  with  grief  alTails.  ParnelL 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  confills  in  mark- 
ing that  part  which  makes  the  greatefl  figure. 

«■• 
10.  The  name  of  the  container,  employed  figu- 
ratively to  fignify  what  is  contained. 

Grove' 
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Grove  for  the  birds  in  it,  Vocal  grove.  Ships 
for  the  feamen,  Agonizing  y^ipj*.  Mountains  for 
the  fheep  pafturing  upon  them,  Bleating  moun- 
tains.  ZacynthuSy  Ithaca,  &c.  for  the  inhabitants. 
Ex  mcejlis  dojnibus,  Livy. 

11.  The  name  of  the  fuftainer,  employed  figu- 
ratively to  iignify  what  is  fuftained. 

JItar  for  the  facrifice.  Field  for  the  battle 
fought  upon  it,  Well- fought  ^^/^, 

12.  The  name  of  the  materials,  employed  figu- 
ratively to  fignify  the  things  made  of  them. 

Ferrum  for  gladius, 

13.  The  names  of  the  Heathen  deities,  em- 
ployed figuratively  to  fignify  what  they  patronife. 

Jove  for  the  air,  Mars  for  war,  Venus  for  beau- 
ty, Cupid  for  love,  Ceres  for  corn,  Neptune  for  the 
fea,  Vulcan  for  fire. 

This  figure  beftows  great  elevation  upon  the 
fubjedl ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  confined  to 
the  higher  fl:rains  of  poetry. 


SE- 
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SECOND    TABLE. 

Attributes  exprejfed figuratively . 

When  two  attributes  are  connedled,  the  name 
of  the  one  may  be  employed  figuratively  to  ex-^ 
prefs  the  other. 

Purity  and  virginity  are  attributes  of  the  fame 
perfon  :  hence  the  expreiRon,  Virgin  fnow,  for 
pure  fnow. 

2.  A  word  fignifying  properly  an  attribute  of 
one  fubjedl,  employed  figuratively  to  exprefs  a 
refembling  attribute  of  another  fubjed. 

.  pottering  flate.    Imperious  ocean.  Angry  flood. 
Raging  tempeft.    Shallow  fears. 

My  fure  divinity  fhall  bear  the  fliield, 

And  edge  thy  fword  to  reap  the  glorious  field. 

Odyjey  xx.  6^ 

Black  omen^  for  an  omen  that  portends  bad  for- 
tune. 


I 


Ater  odor.  VirgW. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arifes  from 
fuggefling  a  comparifon, 

3-  A 
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3.  A  word  proper  to  the  fubjedl,  employed  to 
exprefs  one  of  its  attributes. 

Mens  for  intelleSlus.  Mens  for  a  refolution :  . 
Iftam,  oro,  exue  mentem. 

4.  When  two  fubjeds  have  a  refemblance  by 
a  common  quality,  the  name  of  the  one  fubjedt 
may  be  employed  figuratively  to  denote  that  qua- 
lity in  the  other. 

Summer  life  for  agreeable  life. 

5.  The  name  of  the  inllrument  made  to  figni- 
fy  the  power  of  employing  it. 

Melpomene,  cui  liquidam  pater 

Vocem  cum  cithara  dedit. 


The  ample  field  of  figurative  expreflion  dif- 
played  in  thefe  tables,  affords  great  fcope  for  rea-- 
foning.  Several  of  the  obfervations  relating  to 
metaphor,  are  applicable  to  figures  of  fpeech  : 
thefe  I  Ihall  flightly  retouch,  with  fome  addition^ 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prefent  fubjed. 

In  the  firfl  place,  as  the  figure  under  confide- 
ration  is  built  upon  relation,  we  find  from  expe- 
rience, and  it  muft  be  obvious  from  reafon,  th^t 
the  beauty  of  the  figure  depends  on  the  intimacy 
Vol.  IL  X  of 
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of  the  relation  between  the  figurative  and  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word.  A  flight  refemblance,  in  par- 
ticular, will  never  make  this  figure  agreeable  :  the 
expreflion,  for  example,  Drink  down  ajecret,  for 
liftening  to  a  fecret  with  attention,  is  harfh,  and 
uncouth,  becaufe  there  is  fcarce  any  refemblance 
^'  between  liftening  and  drinking.     The  expreflion 

weighty  cracky  ufed  by  Ben  Johnfon  for  loud  crack, 
is  worfe  if  poflible  :  a  loud  found  has  not  the 
flighted  refeniblance  to  a  piece  of  matter  that  is 
weighty.  The  following  expreflion  of  Lucretius 
is  not  lels  faulty,  "  Et  iepido  quae  i\^x\X.fucata  fo- 
"  nore/'  i.  645. 


Sed  xna^ 


Pugnas  et  exaftos  tyrannos 
Denfum  humeris  hihit  aure  vulgus. 

Horat.  Carm,  /.  2.  ode  13. 

Phemius  !  let  afts  of  gods,  and  heroes  old, 
What  aijcient  bards  in  hall  and  bow'r  have  told, 
Attemper'd  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ, 
Such  the  pleas'd  ear  will  drink  with  lilent  joy. 

Odyjfey,  i.  433. 

Strepitumque  exterritus  haujit, 

M^neid,  vi.  559. 

■  Write,  my  Queen, 

And  with  mine  eyes  I'll  drink  the  words  you  fend. 

Cymbeline,  aB  i.  fc.  2. 

As  thus  th'effiilgence  tremulous  I  drink.  M 

Summer,  L  1684.  • 

Neque 


I 
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Neque  audit  currus  habenaa. 

Georg.  i.  514. 

O  Prince  !   (Lycaon's  valiant  fon  reply'd), 
As  thine  the  fteeds,  be  thine  the  talk  to  guide. 
The  horfes  pradHs'd  to  their  lord's  command, 
Shall  hear  the  rein,  and  anfwer  to  thy  hand. 

Iliad,  V.  288. 

The  following  figures  of  fpeech  feem  altoge- 
ther wild  and  extravagant,  the  figurative  and  pro- 
per meaning  having  no  connedion  whatever.  Mo~ 
ving  foftnefs,  Frefhnefs  breathes.  Breathing  pro- 
fpedt,  Flowi/Jg  fpring,  Dewy  light.  Lucid  coolnefs, 
and  many  others  of  this  falfe  coin,  may  be  found 
in  Thomfon's  Seajbns, 

Secondly,  The  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  ought 
to  bear  fome  proportion  to  the  figurative  fenfe, 
and  not  foar  much  above  it,  nor  fink  much  below 
it.  This  rule,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  is  finely 
illuflratcd  by  Vida : 

Haec  adeo  cum  fint,  cum  fas  audere  poetis* 
Multa  modis  multis  ;  tamen  obfervare  memento 
!Si  quando  baud  propriis  rem  mavis  dicere  verbis, 
Tranflatifque  aliunde  notis,  longeqiie  petitis, 
Ne  nimiam  oftendas,  quaerendo  talia,  curam. 
Namque  aliqui  exercent  vim  duram,  et  rebus  inique 
Nativam  eripiunt  formam,  indignantibus  ipfis, 
Invitafque  jubent  alienos  fumere  vultus 
Hand  magis  imprudens  mihi  erit,  et  luminis  expers, 
Qui  puero  ingentes  habitus  det  ferre  gigantis, 

X  2  Quatn 
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Quanj  fiquis  ftabula  alta  lares  appellet  equinos, 

Aut  crines  magnae  genitricis  gramina  dicat. 

,  Poet,  iii.  148, 

Thirdly,  In  a  figure  of  fpeech,  every  circum- 
fiance  ought  to  be  avoided  that  agrees  with  the 
proper  fenfe  only,  not  the  figurative  fenfe  ;  for  it 
is  the  latter  that  expreffes  the  thought,  and  the 
former  ferves  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  make 
harmony  : 

Zacynthus  green  with  ever-fliady  groves, 
And  Ithaca,  prefumptuous  boaft  their  loves  ; 
Obtruding  on  my  choice  a  fecond  lord. 
They  prefs  the  Hymenean  rite  abhorr'd. 

Zacynthus  here  Handing  figuratively  for  the  in- 
habitants, the  defcription  of  the  ifland  is  quite  out 
of  place  :  it  puzzles  the  reader,  by  making  him 
doubt  whether  the  word  ought  to  be  taken  in  its 
proper  or  figurative  fenfe. 

'  Write,  my  Queen, 

And  with  mine  eyes  I'll  drink  the  words  you  fend. 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 

Cymbeline,  aB  i.  fc»  2. 

The  difgufl  one  has  to  drink  ink  in  reality,  is  not 
to  the  purpofe  where  the  fubjecl  is  drinking  ink 
figuratively. 

In  the  fourth  place,  To  draw  confequences  from 
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a  figure  of  fpeech,  as  if  the  word  were  to  be  un- 
derftood  literallj^  is  a  grofs  abfurdity,  for  it  is 
confounding  truth  with  fidtion. 

Be  Moubray's  fins  fo  heavy  in  his  bofom, 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courfer's  back, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lifts, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  coulin  Hereford. 

RishardW,  a£i  i.  fc,  3. 

Sin  may  be  imagined  heavy  in  a  figurative  fenfe: 
but  weight  in  a  proper  fenfe  belongs  to  the  accef- 
fory  only  ;  and  therefore  to  defcribe  the  effedts  of 
weight,  is  to  defert  the  principal  fubjedl,  and  to 
convert  the  acceflbry  into  a  principal : 

Cromwell.  How  does  your  Grace  ? 

Wolfey.  Why,  well  ^ 
Never  fo  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
II  know  myfelf  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  ftill  and  quiet  confcience.     The  King  has  cur'd  me, 

I  humbly  thank  his  Grace ;  and  from  thefe  flioulders, 
Thefe  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 

A  load  would  link  a  navy,  too  much  honour. 

Henry  VIII.  aB  3.  fc,  6, 

lUlyfTes  fpeaking  of  Hedlor : 

II  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  ftands. 
When  we  have  here  the  bafe  and  pillar  by  us. 

Troilus  and  Crejpda,  a6f  4.  fc,  9. 

X  3  Othello. 
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Othello,  No ;  my  Seart  is  tum'd  to  ftone  :  I  ftrike  it, 
and  it  hurts  mj  hand.  Othello,  a&  ^,  fc.  ^, 

Not  lels,  even  in  this  defpicable  now, 

Than  when  my  name  filld  Afric  with  affrights, 

And  froze  your  hearts  beneath  your  torrid  zone. 

Don  Sebajiian,  King  of  Portugal ,  aB  i. 

How  long  a  fpace,  fince  firft  I  lov'd,  it  is  ! 

To  look  into  a  glafs  I  fear. 
And  am  furpris'd  with  wonder,  when  I  mils 

Grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  there. 

Cowley  J  vol.  I.  />.  85, 

I  chofe  the  flourifhing'ft  tree  in  aU  the  park, 

With  freftieft  boughs  and  faireft  head  ; 
I  cut  my  love  into  his  gentle  bark. 

And  in  three  days  behold  'tis  dead ; 
My  very  written  flames  fo  violent  be, 

They've  burnt  and  wither'd  up  the  tree. 

Cowley,  vol,  i./>.  136, 

Ah,  mighty  Love,  that  it  were  inward  heat 
Which  made  this  precious  limbeck  fweat ! 

But  what,  alas  !  ah  what  does  it  avail, 
That  (he  weeps  tears  fo  wondrous  cold, 
As  fcarce  the  afs's  hoof  can  hold. 

So  cold,  that  I  admire  they  fall  not  hail. 

Cowley,  vol,  1,  p.  1320 


Such  a  play  of  words  is  pleafant  in  a  ludicro 
poem. 

Almeria.  O  Alphonfo,  Alphonfo  ! 
Devouring  feas  have  wafh'd  thee  from  my  fight, 


M 
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No  time  fhall  rafe  thee  from  my  memory  ; 
No,  I  will  live  to  be  thy  monument: 
The  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  tomb  ; 
But  in  my  heart  thou  art  interred. 

Mourning  Bride^  eiB  i.  fc*  I, 

This  would  be  very  right,  if  there  were  any  in- 
confidence,  in  being  interred  in  one  place  really, 
and  in  another  place  figuratively. 

Te  trains  que  cette  iaifon 

Ne  nous  amene  la  pefte  ; 

La  gueule  dn  chien  celefte 

Vomit  feu  fur  I'horifon. 

Afin  que  je  m'en  delivre, 

Je  veux  lire  toQ  gros  livre 

Jufques  an  dernier  feiiillet : 

Tout  ce  que  ta  plume  trace, 

Robinet,  a  de  la  glace 

A  fciire  trembler  Juillet.  Maynard. 

In  me  tota  mens  Venus 
Cyprum  defeniit. 

Hwat,  Carm,  /.  i,  ode  19. 

From  confideringthat  a  word  ufed  in  a  figura- 
tive fenfe  fiiggefls  at  the  fame  time  its  proper 
meaning,  we  difcover  a  fifth  rule.  That  we  ought 
not  to  employ  a  word  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  the 
proper  fenfe  of  which  is  inconfiftent  or  incongru- 
ous with  the  fubje6t:  for  every  inconfiflency, 
and  even  incongruity,  though  in  the  expreffion 
only  and  not  real,  is  unpleafant : 

X  4  Interea 
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Interea  genitor  Tyberini  ad  fluminis  undam 

Vulnera  Jiccabat  Ijmphis 

JEneid.  x.  833. 

Tre?  adeo  incertos  caeca  caligine  foles 
Erramus  pelagb,  totidem  fine  fidere  nobles. 

^?ieid.  \ii,  203. 

The  foregoing  rule  may  be  extended  to  form  a 
iixth,  That  no  epithet  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
figurative  fenfe  of  a  word  that  agrees  not  alfo 
with  its  proper  fenfe  : 

Dicat  Opuntiae 

Frater  Megillae,  quo  beatus 

Vulnere.  Horat,  Carm.  lib.  i.  ode  27. 

Pajrcus  deorum  cultor,  et  infrequens, 
Infamcntis  dum  fapientiae 

Confultiis  erro.  Horat,  Carm,  lib.  i.  ode  34. 

Seventhly,  The  crowding  into  one  period  or 
thought  different  figures  of  fpeech,  is  not  lefs 
faulty  than  crowding  metaphors  in  that  manner : 
the  mind  is  diflradled  in  the  quick  tranfition  from 
one  image  to  another,  and  is  puzzled  inftead  of 
being  pleafed : 

I  am  of  ladies  moil  dejeft  and  wretched, 
That  fuck'd  the  honey  of  his  mufic-vows. 

Hamlet, 

My  bleeding  bofom  fickens  at  the  found. 

Odyjfey,  i.  439. 
—Ah 
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-Ah  mifer, 


Quanta  laboras  in  Charyhdil 
Digne  puer  mtXiox^Jiamma. 
Quae  faga,  quis  te  folvere  Theffalis 
Magus  w«f;22V,  quis  poterit  deus? 
Vix  illigatum  te  triformi 
Pegafus  expediet  Chimera, 

Horaf.  Carm*  lih»  i.  ode  2"]. 

Eighthly,  If  crowding  figures  be  bad,  it  is  ftill 
worfe  to  graft  one  figure  upon  another  :  For  in- 
ftance, 

While  his  keen  falchion  drinks  the  warriors  lives. 

Iliad -si,  211. 

A  falchion  drinking  the  warriors  blood  is  a  figure 
built  upon  refemblance,  which  is  pafTable.  But 
then  in  the  exprellion,  lives  is  again  put  for  blood; 
and  by  thus  grafting  one  figure  upon  another  the 
exprellion  is  rendered ^obfcure  and  unpleafant. 

Ninthly,  Intricate  and  involved  figures  that  can 
fcare  be  analyfed,  or  reduced  to  plain  language, 
are  leaft  of  all  tolerable  : 


Votis  incendimus  aras. 


Onerantque  caniflris 


Dona  laboratae  Cereris. 


■^neid,'vl,  279. 
IE.7ieid,V\\\,  1 80. 

Vulcan 
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Vulcan  to  the  Cyclopes  : 

Anna  acri  facienda  viro :  nunc  viribus  ufus. 
Nunc  manibus  rapidis,  omni  nunc  arte  magiftra : 
Fracipitate  moras.  JE.neid,  viii.  441. 


Huic  gladio,  tt-  que  aerea  futa 


Per  tunicam  fqualentem  auro,  latus  haurit  apertum. 

Mneid,  x,  313. 

Semotique  puris  tarda  neceflitas 
Lethi,  corripuit  gradum. 

Horat.  CarmAih,  i.  ode  3. 

Scrib^ris  Vario  fortis,  et  hoftium 
Vi6lor,  Maeonii  carminis  alite, 
,  Horat,  Carm.  libj,  i.  ode  6. 

Elfe  Ihall  our  fates  be  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Iliad  V.  294. 

Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds. 

"•  Jliadvm..  S^,  and :si,  iiy. 

Speaking  of  Proteus, 

Inftant  he  wears,  elufive  of  the  rape. 
The  mimic  force  of  every  favage  ihape. 

OdfJ/ey,  iv.  563. 

Rolling  convulfive  on  the  floor,  is  feen 
The  piteous  objed:  of  a  proflrate  Queen. 

Il/idAy.  952. 

The  mingling  tempeft  waves  its  gloom. 
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A  various  fweetnefs  fwells  the  gentle  race. 

Hid,  640. 

A  fober  calm  fleeces  unbounded  ether. 

Ibid,  967. 

The  diflant  water-fall  fwells  in  the  breeze. 

Winter,  738. 

In  the  tenth  place,  Whena  fubjedl  is  introduced 
by  its  proper  name,  it  is  abfurd  to  attribute  to  it 
the  properties  of  a  different  fubjed  to  which  the 
word  is  fometimes  applied  in  a  figurative  fenfe : 

Hear  me,  oh  Neptime  !  thou  whofe  arms  are  hurPd 
From  fhore  to  ihore,  and  gird  the  foHd  world. 

Odyjfey,  ix.  ^17. 

Neptune  is  here  introduced  perfonally,  and  not 
figuratively  for  the  ocean  :  the  defcription  there- 
fore, which  is  only  applicable  to  the  latter,  is  al- 
together improper. 

It  is  not  fufficient,  that  a  figure  of  fpeech  be  re- 
gularly conftruded,  and  be  free  from  blemifh  :  it 
requires  tafte  to  difcern  when  it  is  proper,  when 
improper ;  and  tafte,  1  fufpedl,  is  our  only  guide. 
One  however  may  gather  from  refledion  and  ex- 
perience, that  ornaments  and  graces  fuit  not  any 
of  the  difpiriting  paffions,  nor  are  proper  for  ex- 
prefling  any  thing  grave  and  important.  In  fami- 
liar converfation,  they  are  in  fome  meafure  ridicu- 
lous : 
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lous :  Profpero,  in  the  Tempeji,  fpeaking  to  his 
daughter  Miranda,  fays, 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eyes  advance, 
And  fay  what  thou  feeft  yond. 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  juftnefs  of  the 
figure  ;  and  circum fiances  may  be  imagined  to 
make  it  proper  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  proper  in 
familiar  converfation. 

In  the  lafl  place,  Though  figures  of  fpeech  have 
a  charming  effedt  when  accurately  conllrudled 
and  properly  introduced,  they  ought  however  to 
be  fcattered  with  a  fparing  hand :  nothing  is 
more  lufcious,  and  nothing  confequentlymore  fa- 
tiating,  than  redundant  ornaments  of  any  kind. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XXI. 

Narration   and    Description. 

HORACE,  and  many  critics  after  him,  exhort 
writers  to  choofe  a  fubjed  adapted  to  their 
genius.  Such  obfervations  would  multiply  rules 
of  criticifm  without  end  ;  and  at  any  rate  belong 
not  to  the  prefent  work,  the  objedl  of  which  is 
human  nature  in  general,  and  what  is  common 
to  the  fpecies.  But  though  the  choice  of  a  fub- 
jedl  comes  not  under  fuch  a  plan,  the  manner  of 
execution  comes  under  it ;  becaufe  the  manner  of 
execution  is  fubjedled  to  general  rules,  derived 
from  principles  common  to  the  fpecies.  Thefe 
rules,  as  they  concern  the  things  exprefled  as  well 
as  the  language  or  expreffion,  require  a  divifion 
of  this  chapter  into  two  parts  ;  firft  of  thoughts, 
and  next  of  words.  I  pretend  not  to  juftify  this 
divilion  as  entirely  accurate  :  for  in  difcourfing  of 
thoughts,  it  is  difficult  to  abftradl  altogether  from 
the  words  •,  and  ft  ill  more  difficult,  in  difcourfing 
of  words,  to  abftradl  altogether  from  the  thought. 

The  firft  rule  is,  That  in  hiftory,  the  refledlions 
ought  to  be  chafte  and  folid  ;  for  while  the  mind 

is 
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is  intent  upon  truth,  it  is  little  difpofed  to  the 
operations  of  the  imagination,  Strada's  Belgic 
hifiory  is  full  of  poetical  images,  which  difcord- 
ing  with  the  fubjedl,  are  unpleafant  j  and  they 
have  a  ftill  worfe  effedl,  by  giving  an  air  of  fidli- 
on  to  a  genuine  hifiory.  Such  flowers  ought  to 
te  fcattered  with  a  fparing  hand,  even  in  epic 
poetry  ;  and  at  no  rate  are  they  proper,  till  the 
reader  be  warmed,  and  by  an  enlivened  imagina- 
tion be  prepared  to  relifh  them  :  in  that  ftate  of 
mind  they  are  agreeable  ;  but  while  we  are  fe- 
date  and  attentive  to  an  hiftorical  chain  of  fa6ls, 
we  rejedl  with  difdain,  every  fidion.  This  Bel- 
gic hifiory  is  indeed  wofully  vicious  both  in  mat- 
ter and  in  form  :  it  is  fluffed  with  frigid  and  un- 
meaning refledions  ;  and  its  poetical  flafhes,  even 
laying  afide  their  impropriety,  are  mere  tinfel. 

Second,  Vida*,  following  Horace,  recommends 
a  modefl  commencement  of  an  epic  poem ;  giving 
for  a  reafon.  That  the  writer  ought  to  hufband 
his  fire.  This  reafon  has  weight ;  but  what  is 
faid  above  fuggefls  a  reafon  flill  more  weighty  : 
bold  thoughts  and  figures  are  never  reliflied  till 
the  mind  be  heated  and  thoroughly  engaged, 
which  is  not  the  reader's  cafe  at  the  commence- 
ment.    Homer  introduces  not  a  fingle  fimile  in 

the 

*  Poet.  lib.  2.  1.30. 
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the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad,  nor  in  the  firft  book  of 
the  Odyfley.  On  the  other  hand,  Shakefpear  be- 
gins one  of  his  plays  with  a  fentiment  too  bold 
for  the  moil  heated  imagination  : 

Bedford.  Hung  be  the  heav'ns  with  black,  yield  day  to 
night ! 
Comets,  importing  change  of  tixnes  and  ftates, 
Brandifli  your  cryftal  trefles  in  the  fky,; 
And  with  them  icourge  the  bad  revolting  ftars. 
That  have  confented  unto  Henry's  death  ! 
Henry  the  Fifth,  too  famous  to  Hve  long ! 
England  ne'er  loft  a  king  of  fo  much  worth. 

Firji  part  Henry  VI. 

%, 

The  paflage  with  which  Strada  begins  his  hiftory, 
is  too  poetical  for  a  fubjed:  of  that  kind  ;  and  at 
any  rate  too  high  for  the  beginning  of  a  grave 
performance.  A  third  reafon  ought  to  have  no 
lefs  influence  than  either  of  the  former.  That  a 
man,  who,  upon  his  firft  appearance,  ftrains  to 
make  a  figure,  is  too  oftentatious  to  be  relilhed. 
Hence  the  firft  fentences  of  a  work  ought  to  be 
(hort,  natural  and  fimple.  Cicero,  in  his  oration 
pro  Archia  poeta,  errs  againft  this  rule  :  his  reader 
is  out  of  breath  at  the  very  firft  period  ;  which 
feems  never  to  end.  Burnet  begins  the  Hiftory  of 
his  Own  Times  with  a  period  long  and  intricate. 

A  third  rule  or  obfervation  is.  That  where  the 
fubjedt  is  intended  for  entertainment  folely,  not 

for 
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for  inflruclion,  a  thing  ought  to  be  defcribed  as  it 
appears,  not  as  it  is  in  reality.  In  running,  for 
example,  the  impulfe  upon  the  ground  is  propor- 
tioned in  fome  degree  to  the  celerity  of  motion  : 
though  in  appearance  it  is  otherwife  ;  for  a  per-  I 
fon  in  fwift  motion  feems  to  Ikim  the  ground,  and  1 
fcarcely  to  touch  it.  Virgil,  with  great  taite,  de- 
fcribes  quick  running  according  to  appearance  ; 
and  raifes  an  image  far  more  lively  than  by  ad- 
hering fcrupuloully  to  truth  : 


Hos  fuper  advenit  Volfca  de  gente  Camilla, 
Agmen  agens  equitum  et  florentes  aere  catervas, 
Bellatrix  :  non  ilia  colo  calathifve  Minervae 
Foemineas  aflueta  manus  ;  fed  prDelia  virgo 
Dura  pati,  curfuque  pedum  prsevertere  ventos. 
Ilia  vel  intaftfe  fegetis  per  fumma  volaret 
Gramina  :  nee  teneras  curfu  laefifTet  ariflas  : 
Vel  mare  per  medium,  fludu  fufpenfa  tumenti. 
Ferret  iter  j  celeres  nee  tingeret  aequore  plantas. 

JEneid.  vii.  803. 

This  example  is  copied  by  the  author  of  Tele\ 
viachus : 

Les    Brutiens  font   legeres  a  la  courfe  comme  les  cerfs, 
et  comme  les  daims.     On  croiroit  que  I'herbememe  h\ 
plus  tendre  n'efl  point  foule'e   fous  leurs  pieds  ;  a  peine 
laiflent-ik  dans  le  fable  quelques  traces  de  leurs  pas. 

Liv.  10. 

Again  : 
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Again  : 

D^ja  il  avoit  abattu  KulUas  fi  l^ger  a  la  courfe,  qu*a 
peine  il  imprimoit  la  trace  dc  fes  pas  dans  le  fable,  et 
qui  devan^oit  dans  fon  pays  les  plus  rapides  flots  de 
TEurotas  et  de  I'Alph^e. 

Liv,  10  i 

Fourth,  in  narration  as  well  as  in  defcription, 
objeds  ought  to  be  painted  fo  accurately  as  to  form 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  diflindl  and  lively  ima- 
ges. Every  ufelefs  circumftance  ought  indeed  to 
be  fupprelTed,  becaufe  every  fuch  circumftance 
loads  the  narration  ;  but  if  a  circumftance  be  ne- 
Ceflary,  however  flight,  it  cannot  be  defcribed  too 
minutely.  The  force  of  language  confifts  in  rai- 
fing  complete  images  *  ;  which  have  the  efFedl  to 
tranfport  the  reader  as  by  magic  into  the  very 
place  of  the  important  adion,  and  to  convert  him 
as  it  were  into  a  fpedtator,  beholding  every  thing 
that  pafTes.  The  narrative  in  an  epic  poem  ought 
to  rival  a  pidure  in  the  livelinefs  and  accuracy  of 
itsreprefentations:  no  circumftance  muft  be  omit- 
ted that  tends  to  make  a  complete  image  j  becaufe 
an  imperfed  image,  as  well  as  any  other  imperfed 
conception,  is  cold  and  uninterefting.  I  fhall  il- 
luftrate  this  rule  by  feveral  examples,  giving  the 
firft  place  to  a  beautiful  paftage  from  Virgil : 

!  *  Chap.  2.  part  i.  fe6l,  ;• 

I 

f      Vot.  II.  Y  Qualb 
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Qualis  populed  moerens  Philomela  fub  umbra 
Amiflbs  queritur  foetus,  quos  durus  arator 
Obfervans  nido  implumes  detraxit. 

Georg,  lib.  ^,  I.  ^ii. 

The  poplar,  ploughman,  and  unfledged  young,] 
though  not  eflential  in  the  defcription,  tend  to] 
make  a  complete  image,  and  upon  that  account] 
are  an  embellifhment. 

Again  : 

Hie  viridem  JEnt2tsJrondenti  ex  ilice  mietam 
Conilituit,  fignum  nautis. 

^neid.  v.  i2( 

Horace,  addreffing  to  Fortune  : 

Te  pauper  ambit  follicita  piece 

Ruris  colonus  :  te  dominam  aequoris, 

Quicumquc  Bithyna  laceffit 

Carpathium  pelagus  carina. 

Carm.  lib.  r.  ode  ^^. 
Ilium  ex  moenibus  hofticis 

Matrona  bellaiitis  tyranni 

Profpiciens,  et  adulta  virgo, 

Sufpiret :  Eheu,  ne  rudis  agminum 

Sponfus  laceflat  regius  afperum 

Taftu  leonem,  quern  cruenta 

Per  medias  rapit  ira  caedes. 

Carm,  lib.  ^,  ode  2. 

Shake- 
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Shakefpear  fays  *,  "  You  may  as  well  go  about 
*'  to  turn  the  fun  to  ice  by  fanning  in  his  face 
**  with  a  peacock's  feather."  The  peacock's  fea- 
ther, not  to  mention  the  beauty  of  the  objedl, 
completes  the  image :  an  accurate  image  cannot 
be  formed  of  that  fanciful  operation,  without  con- 
ceiving a  particular  feather  ;  and  one  is  at  a  lofs 
when  this  is  neglecled  in  the  defcription.  Again, 
"  the  rogues  flighted  me  into  the  river  with  as 
"  little  remorfe,  as  they  would  have  drown'd  a 
**  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  th'  litter  f ." 

Old  Lady.  You  would  not  be  a  queen  ? 
Anne.  No  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heav'n. 
Old  Lady.   'Tis    ftrange :   a  threepence  bow'd  would 
hire  me,  old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it. 

Henry  VIII.  aB  i.fc,  5. 

In  the  following  paffage,  the  adion,  with  all  its 
material  circumilances,  is  reprefented  fo  much  to 
the  life,  that  it  would  fcarce  appear  more  diilindl 
to  a  real  fpedtator;  and  it  is  the  manner  of  de- 
fcription that  contributes  greatly  to  the  fublimity 
of  the  paffage. 

He  fpake  ;  and  to  confirm  his  words,  out-flew 
Millions  of  flaming  fvvords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim  ;  the  fudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumin'd  hell :  highly  they  rag*d 

*  Henry  V.  a<fi  4.  fc.  4. 

f  Merry  Wives  of  Windlor,  aft  3.  fc.  15. 

.  Y  2  Againfl 
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Againft  the  Higheft,  and  fierce  with  grafped  arms 
Clafh'd  on  their  founding  fhields  the  din  of  war, 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heav'n. 

Milton,  b.  I. 

A  paflage  I  am  to  cite  from  Shakefpear,  falls  not 
much  fhort  of  that  now  mentioned  in  particula- 
rity of  defcription : 

O  you  hard  hearts !  you  cruel  men  of  Rome  ! 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?  Many  a  time  and  oft . 
Have  you  climb 'd  up  to  walls  and  batdements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms ;  and  there  have  fat 
The  live -long  day  with  padent  expe6lation 
To  fee  great  Pompey  pafs  the  flreets  of  Rome  \ 
And  when  you  faw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  univerfal  fliout, 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks, 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  founds, 
Made  in  his  concave  fliores  ? 

'Julius  defaVf  aB  i.fc.l. 

The  following  palfageis  fcarce  inferior  to  either 
of  thofe  mentioned  : 

Far  before  the  reft,  the  fon  of  Ofiian  comes ;  bright 
in  the  fmiles  of  youth,  fair  as  the  firft  beams  of  the  fun. 
His  long  hair  waves  on  his  back  :  his  dark  brow  is  half 
beneath  his  helmet.  The  fword  hangs  loofe  on  the 
hero's  fide  •,  and  his  fpear  glitters  as  he  moves.  I  fled 
from  his  terrible  eye,  King  of  high  Temora. 

Fingal, 

The 
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The  Henriade  of  Voltaire  errs  greatly  againft  the 
foregoing  rule  :  every  incident  is  touched  in  a 
fiimmary  way,  without  ever  defcending  to  cir- 
cumftances.  This  manner  is  good  in  a  general 
hiftory,  the  purpofe  of  which  is  to  record  impor- 
tant tranfadlions  :  but  in  a  fable  it  is  cold  and  un- 
interefting  ;  becaufe  it  is  impradlicable  to  form 
diilind  images  of  perfons  or  things  reprefented 
in  a  manner  fo  fuperficiaL 

It  is  obferved  above,  that  every  ufelefs  circum- 
ftance  ought  to  be  fupprefled.  The  crowding 
fuch  circumftances,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  no  lefs 
to  be  avoided,  than  the  concifenefs  for  which  Vol- 
taire is  blamed,  on  the  other.  In  the  J^neid  *, 
Barce,  the  nurfe  of  Sichaeus,  whom  we  never 
hear  of  before  nor  after,  is  introduced  for  a  pur-  ^r 

pofe  not  more  important  than  to  call  Anna  to  her 
filler  Dido  :  and  that  it  might  not  be  thought  un- 
juft  in  Dido,  even  in  this  trivial  circumflance,  to 
prefer  her  hufband's  nurfe  before  her  own,  the 
poet  takes  care  to  inform  his  reader,,  that  Dido's 
nurfe  was  dead.  To  this  I  muft  oppofe  a  beauti- 
ful paifage  in  the  fame  book,  where,  after  Dido's 
laft  fpeech,  the  poet,  without  detaining  his  readers 
by  defcribing  the  manner  of  her  death,  haflens 
to  the  lamentation  of  her  attendants  : 

Dixerat :  atque  illam  media  inter  talia  ferro 
pollapfam  afpiciunt  cOmites,  enfemque  cruore 

*  Lib.  4. 1. 632. 

y  s  Spumantem, 
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Spumantem,  fparfafque  manus.     It  clamor  ad  alta 
Atria,  concuflam  bacchatur  fama  per  urbem  ; 
Lamentis  gemituque  ct  foemineo  ululatu 
Teda  fremunt,  refonat  magnis  plangoribus  aether. 

Lib,  4.  /.  663. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  foregoing  rule,  I  add  the 
following  obfervation,  That  to  make  a  fudden 
and  ftrong  impreffion,  fome  fingle  circumftance 
happily  felecled,  has  more  power  than  the  moll 
laboured  defcription.  Macbeth,  mentioning  to 
his  lady  fome  voices  he  heard  while  he  was  mur- 
dering the  King,  fays, 

There's  one  did  laugh  in  deep,  and  one  cry'd  Murder  I 
They  wak'd  each  other  •,  and  I  flood  and  heard  them  j 
But  they  did  fay  their  prayers,  and  addrels  them 
Again  to  fleep. 

Lady.  Tliere  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Macbeth.  One  cryM,  God  bleis  us  1    and  Amen  the 
'     *-•       ■     other;  ^  ^i^^ml  riQY5 , 

As  they  had  feen  me  with  thefe  hangman's- hands. 
Lillening  their  fear,  I  could  not  fay  Amen, 
When  they  did  fay,  God  blefs  us.   ' 

Lady.  Confider  it  not  fo  deeply. 

Macbeth.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  AniS 
J  had  moil  need  of  bleiling,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady.  Thefe  deeds  mud  not  be  thought 
After  thefe  ways ;  fo  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macbeth.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry. 
Sleep  no  more  1 
Macbeth  doth  murder  fleep,  i^c,  AB  2.fcT^ 

■'■■:''  Alphonfo^ 
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Alphonfo,  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  (hut  up  in  the 
fame  prifon  where  his  father  had  been  confined  : 

In  a  dark  comer  of  my  cell  I  found 
This  paper,  what  it  is  this  light  will  Ihow. 
«  If  mj  Alphonfo" — -^— Ha  !  ^Reading, 

"  If  my  Alphonfo  liVe,  reftore  him,  Heav'n ; 
"  Give  me  more  weight,  crufh  my  declining  years 
"  With  bolts,  with  chains,  imprifonment,  and  want ; 
"  But  blefs  my  fon,  vifit  not  him  for  me." 
It  is  his  hand  ;  this  was  his  pray'r — Yet  more : 
"  Let  ev*ry  hair,  which  forrow  by  the  roots       [^Reading, 
"  Tears  from  my  hoary  and  devoted  head, 
"  Be  doubled  in  thy  mercies  to  my  fon  : 
"  Not  for  myfelf,  but  him,  hear  me,  all-gracious" — 

'Tis  wanting   what  fhould   follow Heav'n  ihould 

follpw. 
But  'tis  torn  off — Why  fhould  that  word  alone 
Be  torn  from  his  petition  ?  *Twas  to  Heav'n, 
But  Heav'n  was  deaf,  Heav'n  heard  him  not ;  but  thus. 
Thus  as  the  name  of  Heav'n  frpm  this  is  torn, 
So  did  it  tear  the  ears  of  mercy  from 
His  voice,  Ihutting  the  gates  of  pray'r  againft  him. 
If  piety  be  thus  dcbarr'd  accefs 
On  high,  and  of  good  men  the  very  beft 
Is  fingled  out  to  bleed,  and  bear  the  fcourge, 
What  is  reward  ?  or  what  is  punifhment  ? 
But  who  fhall  dare  to  tax  eternal  juftice  ? 

Mourning  Bride,  aB  ^,fc.  i. 

This  incident  is  a  happy  invention,  and  a  mark 
pf  uncommon  genius. 

T  4  Defcribing 


i 
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Defcribing  Prince  Henry  : 

I  faw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuilTes  on  his  thighs,  gall^tly  arm'd, 
Rife  from  the  ground  like  feather 'd  Mercury  ^ 
And  vaulted  with  fuch  eafe  into  his  feat, 
As  if  an  angel  dropt  down  from  the  c1qu4s, 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegafus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horfemanfhip. 

firjl  pflrt  Henry  IV.  a^  ^.fc,  a. 

King  Henry.    Lord    Cardinal,     if  thou   think'ft   on 
Heaven's  blifs, 
Hold   up  thy  hand,  make  lignal  of  thy  hope. 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  fign  ! 

Second  part  Henry  VI,  a£i  $'/c.  10. 

The  fame  author  fpeaking  ludicroully  of  an  army 
debilitated  with  difeafes,  fay$> 

Half  of  them  dare  not  ihake  the  fnow  from  off  their 
caflbcks,  left  they  Ihake  themfelves  to  pieces. 

I  have  feen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  de- 
folate.  The  flames  had  refounded  in  the  halls  ;  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  ftream  of 
Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the 
walls.  The  thiftle'  fhook  there  its  lonely  he^d :  the  mois 
whittled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from  the 
windows :  and  the  rank  grafs  of  the  waU  waved  round 
his  head.  Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Morna ;  filence  is 
in  the  houfe  of  her  fathers. 
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To  draw  a  character  is  the  mafter-flroke  of  de- 
fcription.  In  this  Tacitus  cKcels:  his  portraits  are 
natural  and  lively,  not  a  feature  wanting  nor  mif- 
placed.  Shakefpear,  however,  exceeds  Tacitus  iij 
livelinefs,  fome  characlerillical  circumftanc^  be- 
ing generally  invented  or  laid  hold  of,  which 
paints  more  to  the  life  than  many  words.  The 
following  inftances  will  explain  my  meaning,  and 
at  the  fame  time  prove  my  obfervation  to  be  juft. 

Why  iliould  a  man,  whofe  blood  is  warm  within, 

Sit  like  his  grandfire  cut  in  alabafter  ? 

Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice. 

By  being  peevifli  ?  I  teU  thee  what,  Anthonio, 

(1  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  fpeaks), 

There  are  a  fort  of  men,  whofe  vifages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  {landing  pond  ; 

And  do  a  wilful  ftillnefs  entertain, 

With  purpofe  to  be  drels'd  in  an  opinion 

Of  wifdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 

As  who  fhould  fay,  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark ! 

O  my  Anthonio,  I  do  know  of  thofe. 

That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wife. 

For  faying  nothing. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  a£l  i.^r.  2. 

Again : 

Gratiano  fpeaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more 
than  any  man  in  all  Venice :  his  reafons  are  two  grains 
pf  wheat  hid  in  two  bufliels  of  chaff;  you  fliall  feek 
ill  day  ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you  have  them 
they  are  not  worth  the  fearch.  Itid. 

In 
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In  the  following  paflage  a  character  is  complete^ 
by  a  lingle  ftroke. 

Shallow,  O  the  mad  days  that  I  have  fpent ;  ai^flo 
fee  how  many  of  mine  old  acquaintance  are  dead. 

Silence.  We  fhall  all  follow,  Couiin. 

Shallow,  Certain,  'tis  certain,  very  fure,  very  fure  \ 
Death  (as  the  Pfalmift  faith)  is  certain  to  all :  all  fhall 
die.     How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ? 

Slender,  Truly,  Couiin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shallow,  Death  is  certain.  Is  old  Double  of  your 
town  living  yet  ? 

Silence,  Dead,  Sir. 

Shallow,  Dead !  fee,  fee  ;  he  drew  a  good  bow  :  and 
dead.     He  fliot  a  fine  fhoot.     How  a  fcore  of  ewes  now  ? 

Silence,  Thereafter  as  they  be.  A  fcore  of  good  ewes 
may  be  worth  ten  poimds. 

Shallow,  And  is  old  Double  dead  ? 

Second  part  Henry  IV.  a6f  ^-fc*^, 

Defcribing  a  jealous  hulband  : 

Neither  prefe,  coffer,  chefl,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but 
he  hath  an  abflra6l  for  the  remembrance  of  fuch  places, 
and  goes  to  them  by  his  note.  There  is  no  hiding  you  in 
the  houfe. 

Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or,  a&  4.  fc^, 

Congreve  has  an  inimitable  ftroke  of  this  kind  in 
his  comedy  of  Love  for  Love  : 

Ben  Legend.  WpU,  father,  and  how  do  aU  at  home  ? 
tow  does  brother  Dick,  and  brother  Val  ? 

Sir  Sampfon,  Dick  :  body  o'  me,  Dick  has  been  dead 

thefe 
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tjiefe  two  years.     I  writ  you  word  when  you  were  ^ 
Leghorn.  j^^^^  g^^, 

Ben.  Mefs,  that's  true:  marry,  I  had  forgot,  Dick's 
dead,  as  you  fay. 

FalftafF  fpeaking  of  ancient  Piftol : 

He's  no  fwaggerer,  hoftefs  :  a  tame  cheater  i 'faith  \ 
you  may  ftroak  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy-grey-hound  ; 
he  will  not  fwagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her  feathers 
<:um  back  in  any  fhew  of  reiiflance. 

Second  Fart  Henry  IV.  aB  1.  fc,(). 

Oflian,  among  his  other  excellencies,  is  emi- 
nently fuccefsful  in  drawing  characters  ;  and  he 
never  fails  to  delight  his  reader  with  the  beauti- 
ful attitudes  of  his  heroes.  Take  the  following 
inftances, 

O  Ofcar !  bend  the  ftrong  in  arm  ;  but  fpare  the 
feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides  againft 
the  foes  of  thy  people ;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the 
grafs  to  thofe  who  alk  thine  aid. — So  Tremor  lived  ; 
fuch  Trathal  was  ;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm 
was  the  fupport  of  the  injured  j  and  the  weak  relied 
behind  the  lightning  of  my  fteel. 

We  heard  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coaft,  and  we 
thought  that  the  mighty  Cathmore  came.  Cathmore  the 
friend  of  flrangers  the  brother  of  red-haired  Cairbar. 
But  their  fouls  were  not  the  fame  ;  for  the  light  of  hea- 
yen  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathmore.  His  towers  rofe  on 
|he  banks  of  Atha :  feven  paths  led  to  his  halls  :  feven 

chiefe 
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chiefs  flood  on  thefe  paths,  and  called  the  ftranger  to 
the  feaft.  But  Cathmore  dwelt  in  the  wood  to  avoid  the 
voice  of  praife. 

Dermid  and  Ofcar  were  one  :  they  reaped  the  battle 
together.  Their  fricndfhip  was  ftrong  as  their  fteel ; 
and  death  walked  between  them  to  the  field.  Theji 
rufh  on  the  foe  like  two  rocks  falling  froni  the  brow  of 
Ardven.  Their  fwords  are  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
the  valiant :  warriors  faint  at  their  name.  Who  is  equal, 
to  Ofcar  but  Dermid  ?  who  to  Dermid  but  Ofcar  ? 

Son  of  Comhal,  replied  the  chief,  the  flrength  of 
Morni's  arm  has  failed;  I  attempt  to  draw  the  fword  of 
my  youth,  but  it  remains  in  its  place :  I  throw  the  fpear, 
but  it  falls  fliort  of  the  mark  :  and  I  feel  the  weight  of 
my  fhield.  We  decay  like  the  grais  of  the  mountain, 
and  our  ftrength  returns  no  more,  I  have  a  fon,  O 
Fingal,  his  foul  has  delighted  in  the  actions  of  Morni's 
youth ;  but  his  fword  has  not  been  fitted  againft  the  foe, 
neither  has  his  fame  begun.  I  come  with  him  to  battle, 
to  dire£l  his  arm.  His  renown  will  be  a  fun  to  my  foul, 
in  the  dark  hour  of  my  departure.  O  that  the  name  of 
Morni  were  forgot  among  the  people  !  that  the  heroe:: 
would  only  fay,  **  Behold  the  father  of  Gaul." 

Some  writers,  through  heat  of  imagination,  fall 
into  contradidion  ;  fome  are  guilty  of  downright 
abfurdities ;  and  fome  even  rave  like  madmen, 
Againft  fuch  capital  errors  one  cannot  be  more 
cfFedually  warned  than  by  colleding  inftances ; 
and  the  firft  (hall  be  of  a  contradidion,  the  moft 
venial  of  all,     Virgil  fpeaking  of  Neptune, 

;  Interes 
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Interea  magno  mifceri  murmure  pontum, 
Emiflamque  hyemem  fcnfit  Neptunus,  et  imis 
Stagna  refufa  vadis  :  graviter  commotuSf  et  alto 
Profpiciens,  fumma  placidum  caput  extulit  unda. 

^neid.  i.   128. 

Again : 

When  firft  young  Maro,  in  his  boundlefs  mind, 
A  work  t'  outlafl:  immortal  Rome  defign'd. 

EJfay  on  Criticifm,  /.  130. 

The  following  examples  are  of  abfurdities. 

Alii  pulfis  e  tormento  catenis  difcerpti  fe6Hc[ue,  di- 
midiato  corpore  pugnabant  iibi  fuperllites,  ac  peremptae 
partis  ultores. 

Strada,  Dec,  2.  /.  2. 

II  pove'r  huomo,  che  non  fen'  era  accorto, 

Andava  combattendo,  ed  era  morto.  Bemi, 

He  fled  ;  but  flying,  left:  his  life  behind. 

//?Wxi.  433, 

Full  through  his  neck  the  weighty  falchion  fped  : 
Along  the  pavement  roU'd  the  mutt'ring  head. 

Odyjfey  xxii.  365. 

The  lall  article  is  of  raving  like  one  mad.  Cleo- 
patra fpeaking  to  the  afpic, 


Welcome,  thou  kind  deceiver, 


Thou  bell  of  thieves  j  who,  with  an  eafy  key, 

Doft 
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Dofl  open  life,  and  unperceiv'd  by  us, 
Ev'n  fteal'  us  from  ourfelves ;  difcharging  fo 
Death's  dreadful  office,  better  than  himfelf ; 
Touching  our  limbs  fo  gently  into  flumber, 
That  Death  ftands  by,  deceiv'd  by  his  own  image, 
And  thinks  himfelf  but  Sleep. 

Dry  den.  All  for  Love,  a£i  5,- 

Reafons  that  are  common  and  known  to  every 
one,  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted :  to  exprefs 
them  is  childifh,  and  interrupts  the  narration. 
Quintus  Curtius,  relating  the  battle  of  llTus, 

Jam  in  confpe£hi,  fed  extra  teli  jadlum,  utraque 
acies  erat ;  quum  priore^  Perfae  inconditum  et  trucem 
fuftulere  clamorem.  Redditur  et  a  Macedonibus  major, 
exercitus  impar  numero,  fed  jugis  montium  vaflifque 
faltibus  repercufTus  :  quippe  femper  circumjeBa  nemora 
petraque,  quantujncunque  accepere  vocem,  multiplicato  fono 
referunt, 

yt      Having  difculTcd  what  obfervations  occurred  up- 
^  ;,    on  the  thoughts  or  things  exprefled,  I  proceed  to 
I    what  more  peculiarly  concern  the  language  or  ver- 
bal drefs.     The  language  proper  for  exprelling 
paflion  being  handled  in  a  former  chapter,  feveral 
obfervations  there  made  are  applicable  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubjedl ;  particularly,  That  as  words  are  inti- 
j     mately  connected  with  the  ideas  they  reprefent, 
I     the  emotions  raifed  by  the  found  and  by  the  fenfe 
\     ought  to  be  concordant.     An  elevated  fubjecl  re- 
quires an  elevated  ityle  j  what  is  familiar,  ought 
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to  be  familiarly  exprefled :  a  fubjed  that  is  ferioua 
and  important,  ought  to  be  clothed  in  plain  ner- 
vous language :  a  defcription,  ori  the  other  hand, 
addreffed  to  the  imagination,  is  fufceptible  of  the 
higheft  ornaments  that  founding  words  and  figu- 
rative expreffion  can  beftow  upon  it. 

I  Ihall  give  a  few  examples  of  the  foregoing 
rules.  A  poet  of  any  genius  is  not  apt  to  drefs  a  / 
high  fubjed:  in  low  words ;  and  yet  blemifhes  of 
that  kind  are  found  even  in  claffical  works.  Ho- 
race, obferving  that  men  are  fatisfied  with  them- 
felves,  but  feldom  with  their  condition,  introduces 
Jupiter  indulging  to  each  his  own  choice : 

Jam  faciam  quod  vnltis  :  eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 
Mercator  :  tu,  confultus  modo,  rufticus  :  hinc  vos, 
Vos  hinc  mutatis  difcedite  partibus  :  eia,  '  -   ^' " 

Quid  ftatis  ?  nolint :  atqui  licet  efle  beatis. 
Quid  caufae  eft,  merito  quin  illis  Jupiter  ambas 
Iratas  buccas  injiet  ?  neque  fe  fore  pofthac 
Tam  facilem  dicat,  votis  ut  praebeat  aurem  ? 

Sat»  lib.  I.  fat.  i.  /.  i6. 

Jupiter  in  wrath  puffing  up  both  cheeks,  is  a  low 
and  even  ludicrous  expreffion,  far  from  fuitable 
■to  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  fubjed  : 
< every  one  mufl  feel  the  difcordance.  The  fol- 
lowing couplet,  finking  far  below  the  fubjed,  is 
ino  lefs  ludicrous. 


Not 
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Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  ftill  he  goes, 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nofe. 

KJfay  on  Man,  ep,  iv.  223, 


I 


Le  Rhin  tremble  et  fremit  a  ces  triftes  nouvelles  •, 

Le  feu  fort  a  travers  fes  humides  prunelles. 

C'efl  done  trop  peu,  dit-il,  que  TEfcaut  en  deux  mois 

Ait  appris  a  couler  fous  de  nouvelles  loix  -, 

Et  de  mille  remparts  mon  onde  environne'e 

De  ces  fleuves  fans  nom  fuivra  la  deflinee  ? 

Ah  !  periiTent  mes  eaux,  ou  par  d'illullres  coups 

Montrons  qui  doit  cedar  des  mottels  ou  de  nous. 

A  ces  mots  ejfuiant  fa  barbe  limonneufe, 

II  prend  d'un  vieux  guerrier  la  figure  poudreufe. 

Son  front  cicatrice  rend  fon  air  furieux, 

Et  I'ardeur  du  combat  etincelle  en  fes  yeux. 

Boileau,  epitre  4.  /.  61  > 

A  god  wiping  his  dirty  beard  is  proper  for  bur-t 
lefque  poetry  only  ;  and  altogether  unfuitable  to 
the  drained  elevation  of  this  poem. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  raife  the  expreflion  a- 
bove  the  tone  of  the  fubjed,  is  a  fault  than  which 
none  is  more  common.  Take  the  following  in- 
ftances. 

Orcan  Ic  plus  fidele  a  ferver  fes  defTeins, 

Ne  fous  le  ciel  brulant  des  plus  noirs  Affricains. 

Baja^et,  a6t  ^.  /c,  8. 

Les  ombres  par  trois  fois  ont  obfcurci  les  cieux 
Depuis  que  le  fommeil  n'eft  entre  dans  vos  yeux ; 
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Et  le  jour  a  trols  fois  cliafTe  la  nuit  obfciire 
Depuis  que  votre  corps  languit  fans  nourriture. 

Phedra,  aSii.fc.  3. 

AJfiicrus.    Ce  mortel,    qui   montra  tant  de  zele  pour 
moi,  Vit-il  encore  ? 

Afaph. II  voit  I'aftre  qui  vous  eclaire. 

EJiher,  act  i»fc.  3. 

Oui,  c'eft  Agamemnon,  c'eft  ton  roi  qui  t'eveille  ; 
Vicns,  reconnois  la  voix  qui  frappe  ton  oreille. 

Iphigenie, 

No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-daj, 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  fliall  tell  \ 
And  the  King's  rowfe  the  heav'ns  lliall  bruit  again, 
Refpeaking  earthly  thunder. 

Hamlet,  aB  l.fc,  2, 

In  the  inner  room 

I  Ipy  a  winlving  lamp,  that  weakly  llrikes 
The  ambient  air,  fcarce  kindling  into  light. 

Southern,  Fate  of  Capua,  aSi  3. 

[n  the  funeral  orations  of  the  Bifhop  of  Meaux, 
the  following  paifages  are  raifed  far  above  the 
:one  of  the  fubje6l  : 

L'Ocean  etonne  de  fe  voir  traverfe  tant  de  fois,  en 
des  appareils  li  divers,  et  pour  des  caufes  li  differentes, 
'^c.  ■  p,  6. 

Grande  Reine,  je  fatisfais  a  vos  plus  tendres  delirs, 
[uand  je  cele'bre  ce  monarque  •,  et  fon  coeur  qui  n'a  ja- 
aais  vecu  que  pour  lui,  fe  eveille,  tout  ppudre  qu'il  eft. 
Vol.  II.  Z  et 
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ct  devient  fenfible,  in6me  fous  ce  drap  mortuaire,  au 
nom  d'un  epoux  ii  cher.  /•  3^* 

Montefquieu,  in  a  didadic  work,  Dejprit  des 
Loix^  gives  too  great  indulgence  to  imagination  : 
the  tone  of  his  language  fwells  frequently  above 
his  fubjedl.     I  give  an  example  : 

Mr  le  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers  et  Mr  TAbbe  Dubos 
ont  fait  chacun  un  fjfteme,  dont  Tun  femble  etre  une 
conjuration  centre  le  tiers-etat,  et  I'autre  une  conjura- 
tion contre  la  noblefle.  Lorfque  le  Soleil  donna  a 
Phaeton  fon  char  a  conduire,  il  lui  dit,  Si  vous  mon- 
tez  trop  haut,  vous  brulerez  la  demeure  celefte ;  fi  vous 
defcendez  trop  bas,  vous  reduirez  en  cendres  la  terre : 
n'allez  point  trop  a  droite,  vous  tomberiez  dans  la  con- 
ftellation  du  ferpent ;  n'allez  point  trop  a  gauche,  vou5 
iriez  dans  celle  de  I'autel :  tenez-vous  entre  les  deux. 

L,  30.  ch.  10. 

The  following  pafTage,  intended,  one  would  ima- 
gine, as  a  receipt  to  boil  water,  is  altogether  bur- 
lefque  by  the  laboured  elevation  of  the  di<^ionj_ 

A  mafly  caldron  of  ftupendous  frame 
They  brought,  and  plac'd  it  o'er  the  rifing  flame  : 
Then  heap  the  lighted  wood  ;  the  flame  divides 
Beneath  the  vafe,  and  climbs  around  the  fides : 
In  its  wide  womb  they  po-ir  the  milling  ftream  : 
The  boiling  water  bubbles  to  the  brim. 

Iliad,  xviii^405. 
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In  a  paflage  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  book  of 
Telemachus,  one  feels  a  fudden  bound  upward 
without  preparutioUj  which  accords  not  with  the 
fubjed  : 

Calypfo,  qui  avoit  ete  jufqu'  a  ce  moment  immobile 
et  tranfportee  de  plailir  en  ecoutant  les  avantures  de 
Telemaque,  rinterrompit  pour  lui  faire  prendre  quelque 
repos.  II  eft  terns,  lui  dit-elle,  qui  vous  alliez  goiiter 
la  douceur  du  fommeil  apres  tant  de  travaux.  Vous 
n'avez  rien  a  cralndre  ici;  tout  vous  eft  favorable^ 
Abandonnez  vous  done  a  la  joje^  Goutez  la  paix,  et 
tons  les  autres  dons  des  dieux  dont  vous  allez  etre  com- 
3le.  Demain,  qtiand  VAurore  aiiec  fes  doigts  de  rofes 
-mtr'ouvrira  les  partes  dorees  de  r Orient ,  et  que  le  Chevaux 
du  Soleil  fortans  de  Ponde  amere  repandront  les  Jiames  dti 
four,  pour  chaffer  devant  eux  toutes  les  etoiles  du  ciet^ 
aous  reprendrons,  mon  cher  Telemaque,  I'hiftoire  de 
^vos  malheiirs. 

This  obviouflv  is  copied  from  a  fimilar  pafTage  in 
^the  iEneid,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  copied^ 
becaufe  it  lies  open  to  the  fame  cenfure  ;  but  the 
tForce  of  authority  is  great : 

At  regina  gravi  jamdudum  faucia  eura 
Vulnus  alit  venis,  et  ciaeco  carpitur  igni. 
Multa  viri  virtus  animo,  multufque  recnrfat 
Gentis  honos  :  haerent  infixi  pe<Sore  vultus, 
Verbaque  :  nee  placidam  membris  dat  cura  quietem, 
Pojlera  Phoehea  lujlrahat  lampade  terras, 
Humentemque  Aurora  polo  dimoverat  umbram  ; 
Cum  fic  unanimera  alloquitur  malefana  fororem. 

Lib,  iv.  I. 

%  2  Take? 
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Take  another  example  where  the  words  rife  above 
the  fubjed  : 

Ainfi  les  peuples  y  accounirent  bientot  en  foule   dc 
toutes  partes;  le  commerce  de  cette  ville  etoit  femblable 
au  fliix  et  au  reflux  de  la  mer.     Les  trefors  y  entroiem 
comme  les  flots  viennent  I'un  fur  I'autre.     Tout  j  etoii 
apporte  et  en    fortoit  librement;  tout  ce  qui  y  entroit 
etoit  utile ;    tout  ce  qui  en  fortoit,    lailToit  en  fortant 
d'autres  richefTes  en  fa  place.     La    juftice   fevere  preli 
doit  dans  le  port  au  milieu  de  tant  de  nations.       La 
franchife,  la  bonne  foi,  la  candeur,  fembloient  du  haul 
de  ces  fuperbs  tours  appeller  les  marchands  des  terres  le 
plus  eloignees  :    chacun  de  ces  marchands,  foit  qu'il  mn. 
des  rives  orientates  oil  le  foleil  fort  chaque  jour  du  fcin   de^^ 
ondes,  foit  qu^il  fiit  parti  de  cette  grande    7ner  oil  le  folel  i 
lajfe  de  fon  cours  va  etei?idre  fes  feux,  vivoit  pailible  et  ^i 
furete  dans  Salente  comme  dans  fa  patrie  !  » 

T^elei7iaque.  l.ll. 

The  language  of  Homer  is  fuited  to  his  fubjecl 
no  lefs  accurately  than  the  adtions  and  fentimenjj 
of  his  heroes  are  to  their  charadlers.  Virgil,  in  that 
particular,  falls  fhort  of  perfedion  :  his  language 
is  itately  throughout ;  and  though  he  defcend 
at  times  to  the  fimplefl  branches  of  cookery,  roail- 
ing  and  boiling  for  example,  yet  he  never  relaxes 
a  moment  from  the  high  tone^.  In  adjufting  hi 
language  to  his  fubjed,  no  writer  equals  Swift.  1 
can  recoiled  but  one  exception,  which  at  the  fame 

*  See  iEueld.  lib.  i.  1 88.— 219. 
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me  is  far  from  being  grofs  :  The  journal  of  a  mo- 
rn lady  is  compofed  in  a  ftyle  blending  fpright- 
iinefs  with  familiarity,  perfedlly  fuited  to  the  fub- 
d :  in  one  paflage,  however,  the  poet  deviating 
irom  that  ftyle,  takes  a  tone  above  his  fubjedl. 
The  paflage  I  have  in  view  begins,  /.  116.    But  let 
c  now  a  while  furvey,  &c.  and  ends  at  /.  135. 
It  is  proper  to  be  obferved  upon  this  head,  that 
w  riters  of  inferior  rank  are  continually  upon  the 
Iretch  to  enliven  and  enforce  their  fubjecl  by  ex- 
iggeration  and  fuperlatives.     This  unluckily  has 
m  effedl  contrary  to  what  is  intended  ;  the  reader, 
lifgufted  with  language  that  fwells  above  the  fub- 
ecl,  is  led  by  contraft  to  think  more  meanly  of 
he  fubject  than  it  may  poflibly  deferve.     A  man 
)f  prudence,  befide,  will  be  no  lefs  careful  to 
lufband  his  ftrength  in  writing  than  in  walking : 
I  writer  too  liberal  of  fuperlatives,  exhaufts  his 
\  hole  ftock  upon  ordinary  incidents,  and  referves 
10  fhare  to  exprefs,  with  greater  energy,  matters 
)f  importance  *. 

*  Montaigne,  refledllng  upon  the  then  prefent  modes,  ob- 
^rves,  that  there  never  was  at  any  ottier  time  fo  abje<?l  and 
rvile  proftitution  of  words  in  the  addrefl'es  made  by  people 
1  fafhlon  to  one  another  5  the  humblefl:  tenders  of  life  and 
jul,  no  profefTions  under  that  of  devotion  and  adoration  5  the 
vriter  conflantly  declaring  himfelf  a  vafTal,  nay  a  Have  :  fb 
hat  when  any  more  ferious  occafion  of  friendlliip  or  gratitude 
equires  more  genuine  profeffions,  words  are  wanting  to  ex- 
)rcfs  them. 

Z  3  Many 
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I 

Many  writers  of  that  kind  abound  foin  epithets  Jl 
as  if  poetry  confifted  entirely  in  high-founding 
words.     Take  the  following  inftance. 

When  black-brow'd  Night  her  duiky  mantle  fpread, 

And  wrapt  in  folemn  gloom  the  fable  iky  : 
When  foothing  Sleep  her  opiate  dews  had  flied, 

And  feal'd  in  filken  flumbers  ev'ry  eye  : 
My  wakeful  thoughts  admit  no  balmy  reft, 

Nor  the  fweet  blifs  of  foft  oblivion  fharc  : 
But  watchful  wo  diftrafts  my  aching  breaft, 

My  heart  the  fubjeft  of  corroding  care  : 
From  haunts  of  men  with  wand'ring  fteps  and  flow 
I  folitary  fteal,  and  footh  my  peniive  wo. 

Here  every  fubflantive  is  faithfully  attended  by 
fome  tumid  epithet ;  like  young  mailer,  who  can- 
not walk  abroad  without  having  a  lac'd  livery-man 
at  his  heels.  Thus  in  reading  without  tafte,  af  | 
emphaiis  is  laid  on  every  word  ;  and  in  flnging 
without  tafte,  every  note  is  grac'd.  Such  redunll 
dancy  of  epithets,  inftead  of  plealing,  produce  fa- 
tiety  and  difguft.  U 

i  The  power  of  language  to  imitate  thought,  is 

I  not  confined  to  the  capital  circumftances  above 
I  mentioned :  it  reacheth  even  the  llighter  modifica- 
tions. Slow  adion,  for  example,  is  imitated  by 
words  pronounced  flow  :  labour  or  toil,  by  words 
harfh  or  rough  in  their  found.  But  this  fubjecl  has 
been  already  handled  *. 

*  Ch.  1 8.  fca.  3o 
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In  dialogue-writing,  the  condition  of  the  fpeaker 
is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  in  framing  the  expreflion. 
The  fentinel  in  Hamlet,  interrogated  with  relation 
to  the  gholl  whether  his  watch  had  been  quiet,  an- 
fwers  with  great  propriety  for  a  man  in  his  ftation, 
"  Not  a  moufe  flirring  *". 

I  proceed  to  a  fecond  remark,  no  lefs  import- 
ant than  the  former.  No  perfon  of  refled:ion  but 
muft  be  feniible,  that  an  incident  makes  a  flronger 
imprellion  on  an  eye- witnefs,  than  when  heard  at 
fecond  hand.  Writers  of  genius,  feniible  that  the 
eye  is  the  bell  avenue  to  the  heart,  reprefent  every 
thing  as  palling  in  our  fight ;  and,  from  readers 
or  hearers,  transform  us  as  it  were  into  fpecla- 
tors :  aflcilful  writer  conceals  himfelf,  and  prefents 
his  perfonages  :  in  a  word,  every  thing  becomes 
dramatic  as  much  as  poffible.  Plutarch  de gloria 
Athenienfiuniy  obferves,  that  Thucydides  makes 
bis  reader  a  fpedlator,  and  infpires  him  with  the 
fame  pallions  as  if  he  were  an  eye-witnefs ;  and 
the  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  our  country- 
man Swift.  From  this  happy  talent  arifes  that 
energy  of  ftyle  which  is  peculiar  to  him  :  he  can- 

*  One  can  fcarce  avoid  fmiling  at  the  blindnefs  of  a  certain 
critic,  who,  with  an  air  of  felf-fufficiency,  condemns  this  ex- 
preflion as  low  and  vulgar.  A  French  poet,  fays  he,  would 
exprefs  the  fame  thought  in  a  more  fublime  manner  ;  **  Mais 
"  tout  dort,  et  Tarmee,  et  les  vents,  et  Neptune."  And  he 
adds,  "  The  Englifti  poet  may  pleale  at  London,  but  the 
•*  f  rench  every  where  clfc.'' 

X  4  not 
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ill 


not  always  avoid  narration  ;  but  the  pencil  is  h 
choice,  by  which  he  bellows  life  and  colouring 
upon  his  objects.  Pope  is  richer  in  ornament, 
but  poiTefleth  not  in  the  fame  degree  the  talent  of 
drawing  from  the  life.  A  tranilation  of  the  lixth 
fatire  of  Horace,  begun  by  the  former  and  finiih- 
ed  by  the  latter,  affoi^ds  the  fairefl  opportunity  for 
a  comparifon.  Pope  t^bvioufly  imitates  the  piclu- 
refque  manner  of  his  friend  :  yet  every  one  of  tafle 
mud  be  fenfible,  that  the  imitation,  though  fine, 
falls  lliort  of  the  original.  In  other  inftances,  where 
Pope  writes  in  his  o\vn  ftyle,  the  difference  of  man- 
ner is  ftill  more  confpicuous. 

Abftraft  or  general  terms  have  no  good  effecl  in 
anycompofition  for  amufement;  becaufe  it  is  only 
of  particular  objects  that  images  can  be  formed  *. 
Shakefpear'sftyle  in  that  refpecl  is  excellent :  every 
article  in  his  defcriptions  is  particular,  as  in  na- 
ture ;  and  if  accidentally  a  vague  expreffion  flip 
Jn,  the  blemifli  is  difcernible  by  the  bluntnefs  of 
its  impreffion.  Take  the  following  example  : 
Falftaff,  excufing  himfelf  for  running  away  at  ^ 
robbery,  fays, 

By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye. 
Why,  hear  ye,  my  mafters ;  was  it  for  me  to  kill  the 
heir-apparent  ?  fliould  I  turn  upon  the  true  prince? 
Why,  tliou  knoweft,  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules  \  but 

*  See  chap.  4. 
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beware  infHn6t,  the  lion  will  not  touch  thf  true  prince  : 
inJlinB  is  a  great  matter,  I  was  a  coward  on  inlUnd : 
I  Ihall  think  the  better  of  mjfelf,  and  thee,  during 
my  life ;  I  for  a  violent  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true 
prince.  But,  by  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have 
the  money.  Hoftefs,  clap  to  the  doors,  watch  to- 
night, pray  to-morrow.  Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts 
of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowlhip  come  to  you ! 
What,  fliall  we  be  merry  ?  fhall  we  have  a  play  extem- 
pore ? 

Firjl  part  Henry  IV.  aB  2.  fc.  9. 

The  fentence  I  objedl  to  is,  injlinEi  is  a  great  mat^ 
ter,  which  makes  but  a  poor  figure,  compared 
with  the  livelinefs  of  the  reft  of  the  fpeech.  It 
was  one  of  Homer's  advantages,  that  he  wrote  be- 
fore general  terms  were  multiplied :  the  fuperior 
genius  of  Shakefpear  difplays  itfelf  in  avoiding 
them  after  they  were  multiplied.  Addifon  de- 
fcribes  the  family  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in 
the  following  words : 

You  would  take  his  valet  de  chambre  for  his  brother, 
his  butler  is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  graveft 
men  that  I  have  ever  feen,  and  his  coachman  has  the 
looks  of  a  privy  counfellor. 

SpeSiator,  N*'  io5. 

The  defcription  of  the  groom  is  lefs  lively  than  of 
|:he  others;  plainly  becaufe  the  expreffion,  being 
vague  and  general,  tends  not  to  form  any  image. 

'*  Pives 
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^*  Dives  opum  variaram  *,"  is  an  expreffion  fti] 
more  vague  ;  and  fo  are  the  following  : 


•Maecenas,  mearum 


Grande  decus,  columenque  rtrum. 

Horat,  Carm*  lib.  a.  ode  V 


et  fide  Tela 


Dices  labor  antes  in  uno 

Penelopen,  vitreamque  Circcn, 

Ibid.  lib.  t.  ode  17. 


Ridiculum  acri 


Fortius  pt  melius  magnas  plenimque  fecat  res, 

Herat,  Satir,  lib,  i.  fat,  10. 

In  the  fine  arts  it  is  a  rule,  to  put  the  capitj 
objeds  in  the  flrongell  point  of  view  ;  and  evei 
to  prefent  them  oftener  than  once,  where  it  ca^ 
be  done.  In  hiilory-painting^  the  principal  figur^ 
is  placed  in  the  front,  and  in  the  bell  light :  ai 
equellrian  ftatue  is  placed  in  a  centre  of  flreets 
that  it  may  be  feen  from  many  places  at  onc( 
In  no  compofition  is  there  greater  opportunitj 
for  this  rule  than  in  writing  : 

-  Sequitur  pulcherrimus  Aflur, 

Ailur  equo  fidens  et  verlicoloribus  armis. 

JEneid-^.^  \%{ 

; Full  many  a  lady 


I've  ey'd  with  beft  regard,  and  many  a  time 
*  Georg.  ii.  468. 
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Th'  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear ;  for  feveral  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  feveral  women,  never  any 
With  fo  full  foul,  but  fome  defed  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  nobleft  grace  ftie  ow'd^ 
And  put  it  to  the  foil.     But  you,   O  you, 
So  perfeft,  and  fo  peerlefs,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  bell. 

Orlando. Whate'er  you  are 

That  in  this  defert  inacceffible, 

Under  the  fhade  of  melancholy  boughs, 

Lofe  and  negleft  the  creeping  hours  of  time  ; 

If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days  ; 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church  ; 

If  ever  fat  at  any  good  man's  feaft ; 

If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tear, 

And  know  what  *tis  to  pity  and  be  pity'd  ; 

Let  gentlenefs  my  ftrong  enforcement  be, 

In  the  which  hope  I  blufli  and  hide  my  fword. 

Duke  fen,  Ttue  is  it  that  we  have  feen  better  days  ; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church  ; 
And  fat  at  good  mens  feafts ;  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  facred  pity  had  engender'd : 
And  therefore  fit  you  down  in  gentlenefs. 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have. 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  miniftred. 

Jls_you  like  it. 

With  thee  converfing  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  feafons  and  their  change,  all  pleafe  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rifing  fweet, 
"^itl^  charm  of  earlielt  birds ;  pleafant  the  fun 

When 
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When  firft  on  this  delightful  land  he  fpreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herbs,  tree,  fruit,  and  flow'r, 
Glift'ring  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  foft  fhowers ;  and  fweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild,  the  filent  night 
With  this  her  folemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  thefe  the  gems  of  heav'n,  her  ftarrj  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  ihe  afcends 
With  charm  of  earlieft  birds,  nor  riling  fun 
On  this  delightful  land,  nor  herb,  fruit,  flow'r, 
.  Gliftering  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  fhowers, 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild,  nor  filent  night, 
With  this  her  folemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon 
Or  glittering  liar  light,  without  thee  is  fweet. 

Paradife  Loji^  b.  4.  /.  634. 

What  mean  ye,  that  ye  ufe  this  proverb.  The  fathe 
hav^  eaten  four  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  fd 
on  edge  ?  As  I  live,  faith  the  Lord  God,  ye  fhall  n 
have  occafion  to  ufe  this  proverb  in  Ifrael.  If  a  m 
keep  my  judgements  to  deal  truly,  he  is  juft,  he  fh 
furely  live.  But  if  he  be  a  robber,  a  fhedder  of  blood  J 
if  he  have  eaten  upon  the  mountains,  and  defiled  his 
neighbour's  wife  ;  if  he  have  opprefTed  the  poor  and 
needy,  have  fpoiled  by  violence,  have  not  reftored  the 
pledge,  have  lift  up  his  eyes  to  idols,  have  given  forth 
upon  ufury,  and  have  taken  increafe  :  fhall  he  live  ? 
he  fhall  not  live  ;  he  fhall  furely  die  ;  and  his  blood 
fhall  be  upon  him.  Now,  lo,  if  he  beget  a  fon,  that 
feeth  all  his  father's  fins,  and  confidereth,  and  doeth 
not  fuch  like  ;  that  hath  not  eaten  upon  the  mountains 
hath  not  lift  up  his  eyes  to  idols,  nor  defiled  his  neig 
hour's  wife,  hath  not  opprefTed  any,  nor  with-held  t 
pledge,  neither  hath  fpoiled  by  violence,  but  hath  given 

his 


i 
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his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  covered  the^naked  with  a 
garment ;  tliat  hath  not  received  ufury  nor  increafe,  that 
hath  executed  my  judgements,  and  walked  in  my  llatutes; 
he  fliall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father ;  he  fliall 
furely  live.  The  foul  that  fmneth,  it  fhall  die ;  the  fon 
fliall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  fhall  the 
father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  fon ;  the  righteoulhels  of 
the  righteous  fhall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickednefs  of 
the  wicked  fhall  be  upon  him.  Have  I  any  pleafure  that 
die  wicked  fliould  die,  faith  the  Lord  God;  and  not  that 
he  fhould  return  from  his  ways  and  live  ? 

Ezeiie/.  xviii. 

The  repetitions  in  Homer,  which  are  frequent,  have 
been  the  occalion  of  much  criticifra.  Suppofe  we 
were  at  a  lofs  about  the  reafon,  might  not  tafte 
be  fufficient  to  juflify  them  ?  At  the  fame  time,  we 
are  at  no  lofs  about  the  reafon :  they  evidently  make 
the  narration  dramatic,  and  have  an  air  of  truth,  by 
making  things  appear  as  palling  in  our  light.  But 
fuch  repetitions  are  unpardonable  in  a  didadlic 
poem.  In  one  of  Heliod's  poems  of  that  kind,  a 
long  paflage  occurs  twice  in  the  fame  chapter. 

A  concife  comprehenlive  llyle  is  a  great  orna- 
ment in  narration  ;  and  a  fuperfluity  of  unnecef- 
fary  words,  no  lefs  than  of  circumftances,  a  great 
nuifance.  A  judicious  feledion  of  the  llriking 
circumftances  clothed  in  a  nervous  ftyle,  is  de- 
lightful. In  this  ftyle,  Tacitus  excels  all  wri- 
ters, ancient  and  modern.  Inftances  are  num- 
berlefs :  take  the  following  fpecimen. 

Crebra 
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Crebra  hinc  praelia,  et  faepius  in  modum  latrocinii : 
per  faltus,  per  paludes  ;  ut  cuique  fors  aut  virtus :  te- 
mere,  provifo,  ob  iram,  ob  praedam,  juffa,  et  aliquando 
ignaris  ducibus. 

Annal.  lib,  12.  ^  39^ 

After  Tacitus,  Oilian  in  that  refpedl  juftly  me- 
rits the  place  of  diflindlion.  One  cannot  go  wrong 
for  examples  in  any  part  of  the  book  \  and  at  the 
firft  opening  the  following  inftance  meets  the  eye : 

Nathos  cloathed  his  limbs  in  fhining  fteel.  The  ftride" 
of  the  chief  is  lovely  :  the  joy  of  his  eye  terrible.  The 
wind  ruftles  in  his  hair.  Darthula  is  filent  at  his  fide  : 
her  look  is  fixed  on  the  chief.  Striving  to  hide  the  ri- 
fing  figh,  two  tears  fwell  in  her  eyes.  ^ 

1  add  one  other  inftance,  which,  befide  the  pro- 
perty under  confideration,  raifes  delicately  our 
moft  tender  fympathy. 

• 
Son  of  Fingal  !    doft  thou  not  behold  the  darkriefs 

of  Crothar's  hall  of  (hells  ?  My  foul  was  not  dark  at 

the  feaft,   when  my  people  Uved.       I   rejoiced  in  the 

prefence  of  ftrangers,  when  my  fon  fhone   in   the  hall. 

But,  Offian,  he  is  a  beam,  that  is  departed,  and  left  no 

{break  of  light  behind.     He  is  fallen,  fon  of  Fingal,  in 

the  battles  of  his  father. Rothmar,  the  chief  of 

grafly  Tromlo,  heard  that  my  eyes  had  failed  ;  he  heard 

that  my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride  of 

his  foul  arofe.     He  came  towards    Croma :  my  people 

fell  before   him.     I   took  my   arms    in   the   hall,    but 

what    could    fighdels    Crothar    do?     My   fleps   were 
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unequal ;  my  grief  was  great.  I  wiflied  for  the  dajs 
that  were  paft  :  days !  wherein  I  fought,  and  won  in 
the  field  of  blood.  My  fon  returned  from  the  chace  ; 
the  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo.  He  had  not  lifted  his 
fword  in  battle,  for  his  arm  was  young.  But  the  foul 
of  the  youth  was  great ;  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  in  his 
eye.  He  faw  the  difordered  fteps  of  his  father,  and  his 
figh  arofe.  King  ot  Croma,  ne  faid,  is  it  becaufe  thou 
haft  no  fon  ?  is  it  for  the  weaknefs  of  Fovar-gormo's 
arm  that  thy  fighs  arife :  I  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  the 
ftrength  of  my  arm ;  I  have  drawn  the  fword  of  my 
youth,  and  I  have  bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet  this 
Rothmar,  with  the  youths  of  Croma  :  let  me  meet  him, 
O  my  father,  for  I  feel  my  burning  foul. 

And  thou  {halt  meet  him,  I  faid,  fon  of  the  fightlefs 
Crothar  !  But  let  others  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may 
hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return ;  for  my  eyes  be- 
hold thee  not,   fair-haired  Fovar-gormo  ! He  went  ; 

he  met  tlie  foe ;  he  fell.  The  foe  advances  towards 
Croma.  He  who  (lew  my  fon  is  near,  with  all  his  point- 
ed fpears. 

If  a  concife  or  nervous  flyle  be  a  beauty,  tauto- 
logy mufl  be  a  blemifh  ;  and  yet  writers,  fettered 
by  verfe,  are  not  fufficiently  careful  to  avoid  this 
llovenly  practice  :  they  may  be  pitied,  but  they 
cannot  be  juilified.  Take  for  a  fpecimen  the  fol- 
lowing inftances,  from  the  befl  poet,  for  veriifica- 
tion  at  leaft,  that  England  has  to  boaft  of. 

High  on  his  helm  celeftial  lightning-  play. 
His  beamy  Ihield  emits  a  living  ray, 


I 
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Th'  unweary'd  blaze  inceffant  ftreams  fupplies, 
Like  the  red  liar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  fliies. 

Iliad  V.  5, 

■I 

llicid  viii.  576. 

So  filent  fountains,  from  a  rock's  tall  head, 
In  fable  ftreams  foft  trickling  waters  flied. 

lliad'xis..  19. 

His  clanging  armour  rung. 

Iliad  xii.  94. 

Fear  on  their  cheek,  and  horror  in  their  eye. 

Miadxv.  4. 

The  blaze  of  armour  flalh'd  againft  the  day. 

Iliad  xy  11.  'j^i 

As  when  the  piercing  blafts  of  Boreas  blow. 

Iliad xix.  ^B<. 

And  like  the  moon,  the  broad  refulgent  ihield 
Blaz'd  with  long  rays,  and  gleam'd  athwart  the  field. 

I/iadxix.  402J 

No — could  our  fwiftnefs  o'er  the  winds  prevail, 

Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  weftern  gale. 

All  were  in  vain Iliad  xix.  46c 

The  humid  fweat  from  ev'ry  pore  defcends. 

Iliad xsxa.  829. 

•I 

Redundan" 
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Redundant  epithets,  fuch  as  humid  in  the  laft  ci- 
tation, are  by  Quintilian  difallowed  to  orators ; 
but  indulged  to  poets'^,  becaufe  his  favourite 
poets,  in  a  few  in  fiances,  are  reduced  to  fuch 
epithets  for  the  fake  of  verification  ;  for  inftance, 
Prata  canis  alhic ant  p minis  of  Horace,  and  liqiii- 
dosfontes  of  Virgil. 

As  an  apology  for  fuch  carelefs  expreffions,  it 
may  well  fuffice,  that  Pope,  in  fubmitting  to  be 
a  tranllator,  adls  below  his  genius.  In  a  tranfla- 
ition,  it  is-hard  to  require  the  fame  fpirit  or  accu- 
racy, that  is  cheerfully  beftowed  on  an  original 
work.  And  to  fupport  the  reputation  of  that  au- 
thor, I  fhall  give  fome  inftances  from  Virgil  and 
Horace,  more  faulty  by  redundancy  than  any  of 
thofe  above  mentioned  : 

'Saepe  etiam  immenfum  C02I0  venit  agmen  aquarum, 
•Et  faedam  glomcr?nt  tempepLatem  imbribiis  atris 

Collected  ex  alto  nubes  :  ruit  arduus  ether, 
'Et  pliivia  ingenti  fata  laeta,  boumque  labores 

Diluit. 

Georg,  lib.  i.  322. 

Poftquara  altum  tenuere  rates,  nee  jam  amplius  uUae 
apparent  terrae  ;  coeliim  undique  et  undique  pontus  : 
Turn  mihi  caeruleus  fupra  caput  aftitit  imber, 
N'o£lem  hjememque  ferens  :  et  inhorruit  unda  tenebris. 

JEiieid.  lib.  iii.  192. 

Hinc  tibi  copia 

Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno 

*  L.  8.  cap.  6.  fed.  2. 
Vol.  II.  A  a  Rurls 
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Riiris  honorum  opulenta  comu. 

Horat,  Carm.  lib»  i.  ode  ij 

Videre  fefTos  vomerem  inverfum  boves 
Collo  trahentes  languido, 

Herat,  epod.  ii.  6'^ 

Here  I  can  luckily  apply  Horace's  rule  againil 
himfelf: 


Eft  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  fententia,  neu  fe 
Impediat  verbis  lalTas  onerantibus  aures. 

Satii\  lib.  l.fat,  x.  9 

I  clofe  this  chapter  with  a  curious  inquiry.  An 
objed:,  however  ugly  to  the  light,  is  far  from  be- 
ing fo  when  reprefented  by  colours  or  by  words. 
What  is  the  caufe  of  this  difference?  With  refpedi 
to  painting,  the  caufe  is  obvious :  a  good  piclure. . 
whatever  the  fubjedt  be,  is  agreeable  by  the  plea- 
fure  we  take  in  imitation ;  and  this  pleafure  over- 
balancing  the  difagreeablenefs  of  the  fubjedt. , 
makes  the  picture  upon  the  whole  agreeable 
With  refpedl  to  the  defcription  of  an  ugly  objedl.. 
the  caufe  follows.  To  conned  individuals  in  the 
fecial  (late,  no  particular  contributes  more  thar 
language,  by  the  power  it  pofTeiTes  of  an  expedi- 
tious communication  of  thought,  and  a  lively  re- 
prefentation  of  tranfaclions.  But  nature  hath 
not  been  fatisfied  to  recommend  language  by  it{ 
utility  merely  :  independent  of  utility,  it  is  made 
fufceptible  of  many  beauties,  which  are  diredl} 

felt 
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felt,  without  any  intervening  reflection  *.  And 
this  unfolds  the  myftery  ;  for  the  pleafure  of  lan- 
guage is  fo  great,  as  in  a  lively  defcription  to 
overbalance  the  difagreeablenefs  of  the  image 
raifed  by  it  f .  This,  however,  is  no  encourage- 
ment to  choofe  a  difagreeable  fubjed:  ;  for  the 
pleafure  is  incomparably  greater  where  the  fub- 
jecl  and  the  defcription  are  both  of  them  agree- 
able. 

The  following  defcription  is  upon  the  whole 
agreeable,  though  the  fubjecl  defcribed  is  in  it- 
felf  difmal : 

Nine  times  the  fpace  that  meafures  day  and  night 

To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 

Lay  vanquifli'd,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 

'Confounded  though  immortal !  but  his  doom    • 

•Referv'd  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 

Both  of  loft  hj^.ppinefs  and  lalling  pain 

Torments  him  -,  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes 

That  witnels'd  huge  affliftion  and  difmay, 

Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  ftedfaft  hate  : 

\t  once  as  far  as  angels  ken  he  views 

rhe  difmal  fituation  wafte  and  wild  : 

\  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  fides  round 

A.S  one  great  furnace  fiam'd ;  yet  from  thofe  flames 

"^o  light,  but  rather  darknefs  vifible 

lerv'd  only  to  difcover  fights  of  wo, 

legions  of  forrow,  doleful  fhades,  where  peace 

*■  See  chap.  18. 

f  See  chap.  2.  pirt  4. 

A  a  2  And 
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And  reft  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all  -,  but  torture  witliout  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  fulphur  unconfum'd  ! 
Such  place  eternal  juftice  had  prepar'd 
For  thofe  rebellious. 

Paradife  Lojl^  book  i.  /.  f< 

An  unmanly  depreffion  of  fpirits  in  time  of  dan 
ger  is  not  an  agreeable  fight  ;  and  yet  a  fine  de 
fcription  or  reprefentation  of  it  will  be  relillied 

■  K.  Richard.     Whs^t  muft  the  King  do  now  ?  muft  he 
fubmit  ? 
The  King  fliall  do  it :  muft  he  be  depos'd  ? 
The  King  fhall  be  contented  :  muft  he  lofe 
The  name  of  King  ?  o'  God's  name,  let  it  g6  ; 
I'll  giv^e  my  jewels  for  a  fet  of  beads  ;' 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage  ; 
My  gay  apparel,  for  an  almfman's  gown  :    . 
My  figur'd  goblets,  for  a  dilli  of  wood  ; 
My  fceptre,  for  a  palmer's  walking-ftaff ; 
My  fubjecls,  for  a  pair  of  car%^d  faints  ; 
And  my  large  kinj^dom  for  a-]ittl|  grave; 

A  little,  little  grave  ; an  olpfcure  grave. 

Or,  I'll  be  bury'd  in  the  King's  highway  ; 
Some  way  of  common  tread,  where  fubjecfts  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  fovereign's  head ; 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread  now,  whilft  I  live  ; 
And,  bury'd  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? 

Richard  II.  aB  ^.fc.  i 

Objeds  that  ilrike  terror  in  a  fpedator,  have  u 

poetr 
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poetry  and  painting  a  fine  efFedt.  The  pidlure  bj 
railing  a  flight  emotion  of  terror,  agitates  the 
mind  ;  and  in  that  condition  every  beauty  makes 
a  deep  impreffion.  May  not  contrail  heighten  the 
pleafure,  by  oppoiing  our  prefent  fecurity  to  the 
danger  of  encountering  the  objed  reprefented? 

—'  The  other  fhape, 

If  fhape  it  might  be  call'd,  that  fhape  had  none 
Diflinguifhable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 
iOr  fubflance  might  be  call'd  that  fliadow  feem^l, 
For  each  feem'd  either  ;  black  it  flood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, , 
And  fhook  a  dreadful  dart. 

Faradife  Lojl^  hooh  2.  /.  666 » 


Now  ftorming  fury  rofe, 


A.nd  clamour  fuch  as  heard  in  heaven  tiU  now 
Was  never :  arms  on  armour  clafliing  bray'd 
Horrible  difcord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd  -,  dire  was  the  noife 
3f  conflict :  overhead  the  difmal  liifs 
Df  fiery  darts  in  flaming  vollies  flew, 
And  flying  vaulted  either  ]joll:  with  fire. 
^o  under  fiery  cope  together  ru(h'd 
Both  battles  main,  with  ruinous  aiTault 
And  inextinguilhable  rage  :  aU  heaven 
Refounded  ;  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 
riad  to  her  centre  fliook. 

Paradife  Lojl^  hook  6.  /.  207 

(jhofl, But  that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  the  fecrets  of  my  prifon-houfe, 
could  a  tale  unfold,  whofe  lighteft  word 
^Vould  harrow  up  thy  foul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 

A  a  3  Make 
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Make  thj  two  eyes,  like  ftars,  ftart  from  their  fpheres, 

Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

And  each  particular  hair  to  fland  on  end, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  : 

Bnt  this  eternal  blazon  mull  not  be 

To  ears  of  flefli  and  blood. 

Hamlet,  nB  i.fc.  8. 

Gratiano,    Poor    Defdemona !    I'm    glad    thy  father's 
dead  : 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him  ;  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.     Did  he  live  now, 
This  light  would  make  him  do  a  defperate  turn  : 
Yea,  curfe  his  better  angel  from  his  fide. 
And  fall  to  reprobation, 

Otheilcy  aci  $.fc.  8, 

Objeds  of  horror  mull  be  excepted  from  the 
foregoing  theory  ;  for  no  defcription,  however 
lively,  is  fufficient  to  overbalance  the  difguft  raifed 
even  by  the  idea  of  fuch  objecfls.  Every  thing 
horrible  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  in  a  defcrip- 
tion.  Nor  is  this  a  fevere  law  :  the  poet  will  avoid 
fuch  fcene^  for  his  own  fake,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
his  reader ;  and  to  vary  his  defcriptions,  nature 
affords  plenty  of  objecls  that  difguft  us  in  fome 
degree  without  railing  horror.  I  am  obliged 
therefore  to  condemn  the  pidlure  of  Sin  in  the  fc- 
cond  book  of  Paradife  Left,  though  a  mafterly 
performance  :  the  original  would  be  a  horrid  fpec- 
tacle  ;  and  the  horror  is  not  much  foftened  in  the 
copy: 

Penfi 
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Penlive  here  I  fat 


Alone  •,  but  long  I  fat  not,  till  my  womb, 

Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  exceflive  grown, 

Prodigious  motion  felt  and  rueful  throes. 

At  laft  tliis  odious  offspring  whom  thou  feeft, 

Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way. 

Tore  through  my  intrails,  that  with  fear  and  pain 

Dilliorted,  all  my  nether  Ihape  thus  grew 

Transform'd  ;  but  he  my  inbred  enemy 

Forth  iffu'd,  brandifliing  .his  fatal  dart. 

Made  to  deftroy  :  I  fl«d,  and  cry'd  out  Death  ; 

'Hell  trembl'd  at  the  hideous  name,  and  ligh'd 

From  all  her  caves,  and  back  refounded  Death. 

1  fled-,  but  he  purfu'd,  (though  more,  it  feems, 

ilnflam'd  with  lull  than  rage),  and  fwifter  far, 

Me  overtook,  his  mother  all  difmay'd, 

And  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 
Ingendring  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 
Thefe  yelling  monfters  that  with  ceafelefs  cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  faw'fl,  hourly  conceiv'd 
And  hourly  born,  with  forrow  infinite 
To  me  ;  for  when  they  liil,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repaft  -,  then  burfting  forth, 
Afrefh  with  confcious  terrors  vex  me  round, 
That  reft  or  intermiffion  none  I  find. 
Before  mine  eyes  in  oppofition  fits 
Grim  Death,  my  fon  and  foe,  who  fets  them  on, 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  foon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows, 
His  end  with  mine  involv'd;  and  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morfel,  and  his  bane, 
Whenever  that  fhall  be. 

Book  2.  I.  777. 
A  a  4  lago's 
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lago's  charadler  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  is  in- 
fufferably  monitrous  and  Satanical :  not  even 
Shakefpear's  mailerly  hand  can  make  the  picture 
agreeable. 

Though  the  objeds  introduced  in  the  following 
fcenes  are  not  altogether  fo  horrible  as  Sin  is  in 
Milton's  defcription  ;  yet  with  every  perfon  of 
delicacy,  difguft  will  be  the  prevailing  emotion : 

Strophades  Graio  ftant  nomine  diclae 

Infulae  lonio  in  niagno  :  quas  dira  Celaeno, 
Harpyiaeque  colunt  aliee  :  Phineia  poftquam 
Claufa  domus,  menfafque  metu  liquere  priores. 
Triftius  hand  illis  monftrum,  nee  fasvior  uUa 
Peftis  et  ira  Deum  Stygiis  fefe  extiilit  undis. 
Virginei  volucrum  vultus,  foediflima  ventris 
Proluvies,  uncaeque  manus,  et  pallida  femper 
Ora  fame. 

Hue  ubi  delati  portus  intravimus  :  ecce 
Laeta  boum  paffim  campis  armenta  videmus, 
Caprigenumque  pecus,  nullo  cuflode,  per  herbas. 
Irruimus  ferro,  et  Divos  ipfumqiie  vocamus 
In  pr.^dam  partemque  Jovem :  tunc  littore  curvo 
Extruimufqu?  toros,  dapibufque  epulamur  opimis. 
At  fubitcc  horrifico  lapfu  de  montibus  adfunt 
Harpyias :  et  magnis  quatlunt  clangoribus  alas  : 
Diripiuntque  dapes,  contachique  omnia  foedant 
Immundo  :  turn  vox  tetrum  dira  inter  odorem. 

j^neid.  lib.  iii.  2l( 

Sum  patria  ex  Ithaca,  comes  infelicis  UlyiTei, 
Nomen  Achemenides  :  Trojam,  genitore  Adamafto 

Faupi 
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Paupere  (manfifletque  utinatn  for  tuna  !)  profeftus. 
Hie  me,  dum  trepidi  crudelia  limina  linquunt, 
Iminemores  focii  vafto  Cyclopib  in  antro 
Defemere.     Domus  fanie  dapibufque  cruentis, 
Intus  opaca,  ingens  :  ipfe  arduus,  altaque  pulfat 
Sidera  :  (Dii,  talem  terris  avertite  peflem) 
Nee  vifu  facilis,  nee  di6hi  afFabilis  ulli. 
Vifceribiis  miferorum,  et  fanguine  vefcitur  atro. 

idi  egomet,  duo  de  numero  cum  eorpora  noftro, 
Prenfa  manu  magna,  medio  refupinus  in  antro, 
Frangeret  ad  faxum,  fanieque  afperfa  natarent 
Limina :  vidi,  atro  cum  membra  fluentia  tabo 
Manderet,  et  tepidi  tremerent  fub  dentibus  artus. 
Haud  impune  quidem  :  nee  talia  paiTus  UlyiTes, 
Oblitufve  fui  eft  Ithacus  difcrimine  tanto. 
Nam  fimul  expletus  dapibus,  vinoque  fepultus 
Cervicem  inflexam  pofuit,  jaeuitque  per  antrum 
Immenfus,  faniem  crucians,  ac  frufta  cruento 
Per  fomnum  commixta  mejo  ;  nos,  magna  precati 
Numina,  fortitique  vices,  una  undique  circum 
Fundimur,  et  telo  lumen  terebramus  acuto 
Ingens,  quod  torv^a  folum  fub  fronte  latebat. 

JEneid,  lib.  iii.  613. 
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Epic  and  Dramatic  Composition. 

TRAGEDY  differs  not  from  the  epic  in  fub- 
ftance :  in  both  the  fame  ends  are  purfued, 
namely,  inflrudlion  and  amufement ;  and  in  both 
the  fame  mean  is  employed,  namely,  imitation  of 
human  actions.  They  differ  only  in  the  manner 
of  imitating :  epic  poetry  employs  narration ; 
tragedy  reprefents  its  fadls  as  pafling  in  our  fight : 
in  the  former,  the  poet  introduces  himfelf  as  aMl 
hiflorian  ;  in  the  latter,  he  prefents  his  actors, 
and  never  himfelf^. 

ThI 


I 


*  The  dialogue  in  a  dramatic  compofition  diftinguifhes  it 
fo  clearly  from  other  compoflnons,  that  no  writer  has  thought 
it  necefTary  to  fearch  for  any  other  diftinguifhing  mark.  But 
much  ufelcfs  labour  has  been  beftovved,  to  diilinguifh  an  epic 
poem  by  fome  peculiar  mark.  BofTu  defines  it  to  be,  "  A 
**  compofition  in  verfe,  intended  to  form  the  manners  by  in- 
*'  ftrudtions  difguifed  under  the  allegories  of  an  important 
"  adtlon  5"  which  excludes  every  epic  poem  founded  upon 
real  fafts,  and  perhaps  includes  feveral  of  flop's  fables. 
Voltaire  reckons  verfe  fo  effential,  as  for  that  fingle  reafon 
to  exclude  the  adventures  of  Telemachus.  See  his  EJJay  upon 
Epic  Poetry.  Others,  affected  with  fubftance  more  than  with 
form,  hefitate  not  to  pronounce  that  poem    to  be   epic. — 

It 
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This  difference  regarding  form  only,  may  be 
thought  flight :  but  the  effects  it  occafions,  are  by 
no  means  fo ;  for  what  we  fee  makes  a  deeper 
impreffion  than  what  we  learn  from  others.  A 
narrative  poem  is  a  ftory  told  by  another  :  fads 
and  incidents  palling  upon  the  flage,  come  under 
our  own  obfervation;  and  are  beilde  much  enli- 
vened by  action  and  gefture,  expreffive  of  many 
fentiments  beyond  the  reach  of  words. 

A  dramatic  compofitioii  has  another  property, 
independent  altogether  of  action  ;  which  is,  that 
it  makes  a  deeper  impreffion  than  narration  :  in 
the  former,  perfons  exprefs  their  own  fcntiments ; 
in  the  latter,  fentiments  are  related  at  fecond 
hand.  For  that  reaion,  Ariltotle,  the  father  of  cri- 
tics, lays  it  dovvHi  as  a  rule.  That  in  an  epic  poem 
the  author  ought  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
introducing  his  adlors,  and  of  confining  the  nar- 
rative 

It  is  not  a  little  diverting  to  fee  ih  many  profoLind  critics 
hunting  for  what  is  not  :  they  take  for  granted,  without  the 
leaft  foundation,  that  there  muft  be  fome  precife  criterion  to 
diftinguillt  epic  poetry  from  every  other  fpecies  of  writing. 
Literary  compofitions  run  into  each  other,  precifely  like  cO' 
lours :  in  their  ilrong  tints  they  are  ealily  dillingulflied  5  but 
ajre  I'ufceptlbie  of  fo  much  variety,  and  of  io  many  different 
forms,  that  we  iilever  can  fay  where  one  fpecies  ends  and  ano- 
ther begins.  As  to  the  general  tafte,  there  is  little  reafon  to 
doubt,  that  a  work  where  heroic  actions  are  related  in  an  ele- 
■^-ated  flyle,  will,  without  further  requihte,  be  deemed  an 
pic  poum. 
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rativ^e  part  within  the  narroweft  bounds*.  Ho^ 
mer  undertlood  perfectly  the  advantage  of  this- 
method  ;  and  his  two  poems  abound  in  dialogue. 
Lucan  runs  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  even  fo  far 
as  to  fluff  his  Pharfalia  with  cold  and  languid  re- 
Hedions  ;  the  merit  of  which  he  affumes  to  him- 
felf,  and  deigns  not  to  fliare  with  his  adors.  No- 
thing can  be  more  injudicioully  timed,  than  a 
chain  of  fuch  refledlions,  which  fufpend  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharfalia  after  the  leaders  had  made  their 
fpeeches,  and  the  two  armies  are  ready  to  en- 
gage f. 

Ariitotle,  regarding  the  fable  only,  divides 
tragedy  into  fimple  and  complex  :  but  it  is  of 
grei^ter  moment,  with  refpedl  to  dramatic  as  well 
as  epic  poetry,  to  found  a  diftinclion  upon  the  dif- 
ferent ends  attained  by  fuch  compofitions.  A 
poem,  whether  dramatic  or  epic,  that  has  nothing 
in  view  but  to  move  the  pallions  and  to  exhibit 
pictures  of  virtue  and  vice,  may  be  diflinguifned 
by  the  name  oi  pathetic '.  but  where  a  llory  i^ 
purpofely  contrived  to  illuflrate  fome  m.oral  truth, 
by  fhowingthat  diforderly  pallions  naturally  lead 
to  external  misfortunes  ;  fuch  compofition  may  be 
denominated  moral  |.     Beiide  making  a  deeper 

imprellion 

*  Poet.  chap.  25.  fc£t:.  6. 
f  Lib.  7.  from  line  385.  to  line  460. 
X  The  fame  diftinclion  is  applicable  to  that   fort   ui    m 
which  is  faid  to  be  the   invention  of  iEfbp,     A  ruoral 
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nnpreliion  than  can  be  done  by  cool  reafoning,  a 
loral  poem  does  not  fall  fliort  of  reafoning  in  af- 
fording conviction  :  the  natural  conneclion  of  vice 
itli  mifery,  and  of  virtue  with  happinefs,  may  be 
iluftrated  by  ftating  a  fad  as  well  as  by  urging  an 
rgument.     Let  us  afiume,  for  example,  the  fol- 
owing  moral  truths  ;  that  difcord  among  the  chiefs 
enders  ineffectual  all  common  meafures  *,   and 
that  the  confequences  of  a  fiightly-founded  quar- 
A,  foftered  by  pride  and  arrogance,  are  no  lefs 
mtal  than  thofe  of  the  groiTeft  injury  :  thefe  truths 
aay  be  inculcated,  by  the  quarrel  between  Aga- 
iiemnon  and  Achilles  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.     If 
fads  or  circumflances  be  wanting,  fuch  as  tend  to 
roufe  the  turbulent  paffions,  they  mult  be  invent- 
ed ;  but  no  accidental  nor  unaccountable  event 
ought  to  be  admitted  ;   for  the  neceifary  or  pro- 
bable connection  between  vice  and  mifery  is  not 
learned  from  any  events  but  what  are  naturally 
occaiioned  by  the  charaders  and  paflions  of  the 
perfons  reprefented,  ading  in  fuch  and  fuch  cir- 
jcumftances.    A  real  event  of  v/hich  we  fee  not  the 

caufe, 

is  true,  is  b)^  all  critics  confidered  as  eflential  to  fuch  a  fable. 
But  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  be  led  blindly  by  au- 
thority ;  for  of  tlie  numerous  colle<flions  1  have  feen,  the 
fables  that  clearly  inculcate  a  moral,  make  a  very  fmall  part. 
In  many  fables,  indeed,  proper  pl(fturds  of  virtue  and  vice 
are  exhibited  :  but  tlie  bulk  of  thefe  colledioas  convey  no 
inftrudion,  nor  afford  any  amufement  beyond  what  a  child 
receives  in  reading  an  ordinary  ftory. 
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caufe,  may  afford  a  leflbn,  upon  the  prefumption 
that  what  hath  happened  may  again  happen  :  but 
this  cannot  be  inferted  from  a  ilory  that  is  known 
to  be  a  ficlion.  sjl 

Many  are  the  good  eftefls  of  fuch  compolitions.' 
A  patiietic  compofition,  whether  epic  or  dramatic, 
tends  to  a  habit  of  virtue,  by  exciting  us  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  retraining  us  from  what  is 
wrong  =^.     Its  frequcrt  pictures  of  human  woes, 
produce,  befide,  two  effects  extremely  falutijry : 
they  improve  our  fympathy,  and  fortify  us  to  bear 
our  own  misfortunes.     A  moral  compofition  ob- 
vioufly  produces  the  fame  good  effeds,  becaufe 
by  being  moral  it  ceafeth   not  to  be  pathetic:  it 
enjoys  befide  an  excellence  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  for 
it  not  only  improves  the  heart,  as  above  mentioned; 
but  inilrucls  the  head  by  the  moral  it  contains. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  entertainment  more  fuited 
to  a  rational  being,  than  a  work  thus  happily  il- 
luilrating  fome  moral  truth  :  where  a  number 
perfbns  of  different  characters  are  engaged  in 
important  adion,  fome  retarding,  others  prom^ 
ling,  the  great  cataflrophe  :  and  where  there 
dignity  of  flyle  as  well  as  of  matter.     A  work  of 
that  kind  has  our  fympathy  at  command  ;  and  can 
put  in  motion  the  whole  train  of  the  focial  affec- 
tions :  our  curioiity  in  fome  fcenes  is  excited,  in 
others  gratified  ;  and  our  delight  is  confummated 


*  See  chap.  2.  part  i.  feft.  4. 
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at  the  clofe,  upon  finding,  from  the  characters  and 
iituations  exhibited  at  the  commencement,  that 
every  incident  down  to  the  final  cataflrophe  is  na- 
tural, and  that  the  whole  in  conjundlion  make  a 
regular  chain  of  caufes  and  efTeds. 

Confidering  that  an  epic  and  a  dramatic  poem 
re  the  fame  in  fubflance,  and  have  the  fame  aim 
r  end,  one  will  readily  imagine,  that  fubjedls 
proper  for  the  one  mufl  be  equally  proper  for  the 
other.  But  confidering  their  difference  as  to  form, 
there  will  be  found  reafon  to  correct  that  conjec- 
ture at  leafl  in  fome  degree.  Many  fubjeds  may 
indeed  be  treated  with  equal  advantage  in  either 
form  ;  but  the  fubjedts  are  flill  more  numerous  for 
which  they  are  not  equally  qualified  ;  and  there 
are  fubjeds  proper  for  the  one,  and  not  for  the 
other.  To  give  fome  flight  notion  of  the  differ- 
ence, as  there  is  no  room  here  for  enlarging  upon 
every  article,  I  obferve,  that  dialogue  is  better 
qualified  for  exprefling  fentiments,  and  narrative 
for  difplaying  fadls.  Heroifm,  magnanimity,  un- 
daunted courage,  and  other  elevated  virtues, 
figure  belt  in  action  :  tender  paflions,  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  fympathetic  affedlions,  figure  befl 
in  fentiment.  It  clearly  follows,  that  tender  paf- 
lions are  more  peculiarly  the  province  of  tragedy, 
grand  and  heroic  actions  of  epic  poetry  *. 

I 

*  In  Racine  tender  fentiments  prevail  j  in  Corneille,  grand 
and  heroic  manners.     Hence  clearly  the  preference  of  the 

former 
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I  have  no  occafion  to  fay  more  upon  the  epic, 
confidered  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  fub- 
jeds.  But  as  dramatic  fubjeds  are  more  com- 
plex, I  muft  take  a  narrower  view  of  them  ;  which 
I  do  the  more  willingly,  in  order  to  clear  a  point 
involved  in  great  obfcurity  by  critics. 

In  the  chapter  of  Emotions  and  Pallions  *,  it  is 
cccafionally  fliown,  that  the  fub  jed  beft  fitted  for 
tragedy,  is  where  a  man  has  himfelf  been  the 
caufe  of  his  misfortune  ;  not  fo  as  to  be  deeply 
guilty,  nor  altogether  innocent :  the  misfortune 
muft  be  occafioned  by  a  fault  incident  to  human 
nature,  and  therefore  in  fome  degree  venial.  Such 
misfortunes  call  forth  the  focial  affedions,  and 
warmly  intereft  the  fpeclator.  An  accidental 
misfortune,  if  not  extremely  Angular,  doth  not 
greatly  move  our  pity  :  the  perfon  who  fuffers, 
being  innocent,  is  freed  from  the  gr^ateft  of  all 
torments,  that  anguilh  of  mind  w^iich  is  occa- 
fioned bv  remorfe : 


Poco  e  funefla 
L'altrui  fortuna 
Quando  non  refta 
Ragione  alcuna 
Ne  di  pentlrfi,  ne  darrofir. 


Metajla^ 


former  before  the  latter,  as  dramatic  poets.    Corneilie  would 
have  figured  better  in  an  heroic  poem.  ^ 

*  Part  4, 
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An  atrocious  criminal,  on  th^  other  hand,  whp 
brings  misfortunes  upon  hi mfelf,  excites  little  pity, 
for  a  different  reafon  :  his  remorfe,^!^-  *^  true,  ag- 
gravates his  diftrefs,  and  fwells  the  .rft  emotions 
of  pity  ;  but  theie  are  immediately  blunted  by  our 
hatred  of  him  as  a  criminal.  Misfortunes  that  are 
not  innocent,  nor  highly  criminal,  partake  the 
advantages  of  each  extreme  :  they  are  atte**^Jed 
with  remorfe  to  embitter  the  diftrefs,  whicn  raifes 
our  pity  to  a  height ;  and  the  flight  indignation 
we  have  at  a  venial  fault,  detradls  not  fenfibly 
from  our  pity.  The  happieft  of  all  fubjeds  ac- 
cordingly for  railing  pity,  is  where  a  man  of  inte- 
grity falls  into  a  great  misfortune  by  doing  an  ac- 
ttion  that  is  innocent,  but  which,  by  fome  lingular 
means,  is  conceived  by  him  to  be  criminal :  his 
remorfe  aggravates  his  diftrefs ;  and  our  compaf- 
fion,  unreftrained  by  indignation,  knows  no 
bounds.  Pity  comes  thus  to  be  the  ruling  pafiion 
of  a  pathetic  tragedy  ;  and  by  proper  reprefenta- 
ttion,  may  be  raifed  to  a  height  fcarce  exceeded 
Iby  any  thing  felt  in  real  life.  A  moral  tragedy 
(takes  in  a  larger  field  ;  as  it  not  only  exercifes  our 
^pity,  but  raifes  another  pailion,  which,  tho'  fel- 
fifti,  deferves  to  be  cherilhed  equally  with  the  fo- 
cial  affedtion.  The  paffion  I  have  in  view  is  fear 
Dr  terror  ;  for  when  a  misfortune  is  the  natural 
confequence  of  fome  wrong  bias  in  the  temper, 
every  fpedlator  who  is  confcious  of  fuch  a  bias  in 
himfelf,  takes  the  alarm,  and  dreads  his  falling  in- 
Vol.  IL  B  b  to 
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to  the  fame  misfortune :  and  by  the  emotion  of 
fear  or  terror,  frequently  reiterated  in  a  variety  of 
moral  tragedies,  the  fpedtators  are  put  upon  their 
guard  againft  the  diforders  of  pallion. 

The  commentators  upon  Ariftotle,  and  other 
critics,  have  been  much  gravelled  about  the  ac- 
count given  of  tragedy  by  that  author  :  "  That, 
"  by  means  of  pity  and  terror,  it  refines  or  puri- 
"  fies  ill  us  all  forts  of  paflion."   But  no  one  who 
lias  a  clear  conception  of  the  end  and  effedls  of  a 
good  tragedy,  can  have  any  difficulty  about  Ari- 
ftotle's  meaning :  our  pity  is  engaged  for  the  per- 
fons  reprefented  ;  and  our  terror  is  upon  our  owr 
account.     Pity  indeed  is  here  made  to  ftand  foi 
all  the  fympathetic  emotions,  becaufe  of  thefe  ii 
is  the  capital.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  oui 
fympathetic  emotions  are  refined  or  improved  b) 
daily  exercife  ;  and  in  what  manner  our  othei 
paflions  are  refined  by  terror,  I  have  juil  now 
faid^     One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  other  mean- 
ing can  juftly  be  given  to  the  foregoing  dodlrint 
than  that  now  mentioned  ;  and  that  it  was  reall} 
Ariflotle's  meaning,  appears  from  his  13th  chap- 
ter, where  he  delivers  feveral  propofitions  con- 
formable to  the  do61rine  as  here  explained.  Thefe 
at  the  fame  time,  I  take  liberty  to  mention  ;  be- 
caufe, as  far  as  authority  can  go,  they  confirm  the 
foregoing  reafoning  about  fubjedfs  proper  for  tra- 
gedy.    The  firft  propofition  is.  That  it  being  the 
province  of  tragedy  to  excite  pity  and  terror,  ar 

innocent 
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innocent  perfon  falling  into  adverlity  ought  never 
to  be  the  fubjedl.  This  propolition  is  a  neceflary 
confequence  of  his  do6lrine  as  explained  :  a  fub- 
jedl  of  that  nature  may  indeed  excite  pity  and  ter- 
ror ;  but  in  the  former  in  an  inferior  degree,  and 
the  latter  no  degree  for  moral  inftrudion.  The 
fecond  propolition  is,  That  the  hillory  of  a  wic- 
ked perfon  in  a  change  from  mifery  to  happinels, 
ought  not  to  be  reprefented.  It  excites  neither 
terror  nor  compaflion,  nor  is  agreeable  in  any  re- 
fpedl.  The  third  is.  That  the  misfortunes  of  a 
wicked  perfon  ought  not  to  be  reprefented.  Such 
reprefentation  may  be  agreeable  in  fome  meafure 
upon  a  principle  of  juftice  :  but  it  will  not  move 
our  pity  ;  nor  any  degree  of  terror,  except  in 
thofe  of  the  fame  vicious  difpolition  with  the  per- 
fon reprefented.  The  laft  propolition  is,  That  the 
only  charadler  fit  for  reprefentation  lies  in  the 
middle,  neither  eminently  good  nor  eminently  bad  ^ 
where  the  misfortune  is  not  the  effedl  of  delibe- 
rate vice,  but  of  fome  involuntary  fault,  as  our 
author  exprefles  it  ^,  The  only  objedlion  I  find 
to  Ariftotle's  account  of  tragedy,  is,  that  he  con- 
fines it  within  too  narrow  bounds,  by  refufing  ad- 
mittance to  the  pathetic  kind  :  for  if  terror  be  ef- 

B  b  2  fential 

*  If  any  one  can  be  amufed  with  a  grave  difcourfe  which 
fpromifeth  much  and  performs  nothing,  I  refer  to  Brumoy  ia 
Ihis  Theatre  GreCy  Preliminary  difcourfe  on  the  origin  of  trst- 
;gcdy. 
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fential  to  tragedy,  no  reprefentation  deferves  thai 
name  but  the  moral  kind,  where  the  misfortunes 
exhibited  are  caufedby  a  wrong  balance  of  mind 
or  fome  diforder  in  the  internal  conflitution  :  fuel, 
misfortunes  always  fuggeft  moral  inftrudlion;  anc 
by  fuch  misfortunes  only,  can  terror  be  excitec 
for  our  improvement. 

Thus  Ariftotle's  four  propoiitions  above  men- 
tioned, relate  folely  to  tragedies  of  the  moral  kind 
Thofe  of  the  pathetic  kind,  are  not  confined  with- 
in fo  narrow  limits :  fubjedls  fitted  for  the  theatre, 
are  not  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  make  us  rejed:  inno- 
cent misfortunes  which  roufe  our  fympathy,  tho' 
they  inculcate  no  moral.  With  refpedl  indeed  tc 
fubjedts  of  that  kind,  it  may  be  doubted,  whethei 
the  conclufion  ought  not  always  to  be  fortunate 
Where  a  perfon  of  integrity  is  reprefented  as  fuf 
fering  to  the  end  under  misfortunes  purely  acci- 
dental, we  depart  difcontented,  and  with  fome 
obfcure  fenfe  of  injuftice :  for  feldom  is  man  fc 
fubmiffive  to  Providence,  as  not  to  revolt  againft 
the  tyranny  and  vexations  of  blind  chance  ;  he 
will  be  tempted  to  fay,  This  ought  not  to  be. 
Chance,  giving  an  impreflion  of  anarchy  and  mif- 
rule,  produces  always  a  damp  upon  the  mind.  I 
give  for  an  example  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of 
Shakefpear,  where  the  fatal  cataftrophe  isoccafion- 
ed  by  Friar  Laurence's  coming  to  the  monument 
a  minute  too  late  :  we  are  vexed  at  the  unlucky 
chance,  and  go  away  diffatisfied.     Such  impref- 

lions, 
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[ions,  which  ought  not  to  be  cherifhed,  are  a  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  excluding  ilories  of  that  kind 
from  the  theatre.  The  misfortunes  of  a  virtuous 
perfon,  arifing  from  neceflary  caufes  or  from  a 
:hain  of  unavoidable  circumftances,  are  coniider- 
2d  in  a  different  light.  A  regular  chain  of  caufes 
;  ind  effeds  diredled  by  the  general  laws  of  na- 
[oire,  never  fails  to  fuggell  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence ;  to  which  we  fubmit  without  refentment, 
)eing  confcious  that  fubmiffion  is  our  duty^. 
?or  that  reafon,  we  are  not  difgufted  with  the 
liftrefles  of  Voltaire's  Mariamne,  though  redoub- 
ed  on  her  till  her  death,  without  the  leaft  fault 
)r  failing  on  her  part :  her  misfortunes  are  ow- 
ng  to  a  caufe  extremely  natural,  and  not  unfre- 
[uent,  the  jealoufy  of  a  barbarous  hufband.  The 
ate  of  Defdemona,  in  the  Moor  of  Venice,  affedts 
IS  in  the  fame  manner.  We  are  not  fo  eaiily 
econciled  to  the  fate  of  Cordelia  in  King  Lear  : 
he  caufes  of  her  misfortune  are  by  no  means  fo 
vident,  as  to  exclude  the  gloomy  notion  of 
:hance.  In  Ihort,  a  perfedt  character  fuffering 
nder  misfortunes,  is  qualified  for  being  the  fub- 
r^d:  of  a  pathetic  tragedy,  provided  chance  be  ex- 
lluded.  Nor  is  a  perfefl:  character  altogether  in- 
onliftent  with  a  moral  tragedy  :  it  may  fuccefs- 
ally  be  introduced  in  an  under-part,  if  the  chief 

B  b  3  place 

*  See  Effays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  edit.  2.  p.  291. 
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place  be  occupied  by  an  imperfedl  charaoer 
from  which  a  moral  can  be  drawn.  This  is  the 
cafe  of  Defdemona  and  Mariamne  juft  mention- 
ed ;  and  it  is  the  cafe  of  Moniraia  and  Belvidera, 
in  Otway's  two  tragedies,  The  Orphan,  and  Venice 
Preferu*d* 

I  had  an  early  opportunity  to  unfold  a  curious 
dodtrine,  That  fable  operates  on  our  paflions,  b) 
reprefenting  its  events  aspaffing  in  our  fight,  and 
by  deluding  us  into  a  convidlion  of  reality*. 
Hence,  in  epic  and  dramatic  compoiitions,  everj 
circumftance  ought  to  be  employ'd  that  may  pro- 
mote the  delulion ;  fuch  as  the  borrowing  froir 
hiftory  fome  noted  event,  with  the  addition  of  cir- 
cumftances  that  may  anfwer  the  author's  purpofe 
the  principal  fads  are  known  to  be  true  ;  and  we 
are  difpofed  to  extend  our  belief  to  every  circum- 
ftance. But  in  choofing  a  fubjedl  that  makes  i 
figure  in  hiftory,  greater  precaution  is  neceifar} 
than  where  the  whole  is  a  fidion.  In  the  latte; 
cafe  there  is  full  fcope  for  invention  :  the  autho] 
is  under  no  reftraint  other  than  that  the  characlen 
and  incidents  be  juft  copies  of  nature.  But  when 
the  ftory  is  founded  on  truth,  no  circumftance 
muft  be  added,  but  fuch  as  conned:  naturall) 
with  what  are  known  to  be  true  ;  hiftory  may  b( 
fupplied,  but  muft  not  be  contradided  :  further 
the  fubjedl  chofen  muft  be  diftant  in  time,  or  a 

Iqaf 

*  Chap.  2.  part  i.  {e£^.  7. 
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lead  in  place  ;  for  the  familiarity  of  recent  perfons 
and  events  ought  to  be  avoided.  Familiarity 
ought  more  efpecially  to  be  avoided  in  an  epic 
poem,  the  peculiar  character  of  which  is  dignity 
and  elevation:  modern  manners  make  no  figure 
in  fuch  a  poem  *. 

After  Voltaire,  no  writer,  it  is  probable,  will 
think  of  rearing  an  epic  poem  upon  a  recent  event 
in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country.  But  an  event 
of  that  kind  is  perhaps  not  altogether  unqualified 
for  tragedy  :  it  was  admitted  in  Greece ;  and 
Shakefpear  has  employ' d  it  fuccefsfully  in  feveral 
of  his  pieces.  One  advantage  it  polTeires  above 
fidtion,  that  of  more  readily  engaging  our  belief, 
which  tends  above  any  other  circumftance  to 
raife  our  fympathy.  The  fcene  of  comedy  is  ge- 
nerally laid  at  home  :  familiarity  is  no  objedlion  ; 
and  we  are  peculiarly  fenfible  of  the  ridicule  of 
our  own  manners. 

After  a  proper  fubjed  is  chofen,  the  dividing  it 
into  parts  requires  fome  art.  The  concluiion  of  a 
book  in  an  epic  poem,  or  of  an  adl  in  a  play,  can- 

B  b  4  not 

*  I  would  not  from  this  obfervation  be  thought  to  under- 
value modern  manners.  The  roughnefs  and  impetuofity  of 
ancient  manners,  may  be  better  fitted  for  an  epic  poem, 
without  being  better  fitted  for  fociety.  But  without  regard 
to  that  circumftance,  it  is  the  familiarity  of  modern  manners 
that  unqualifies  them  for  a  lofty  fubjeft.  The  dignity  of 
ourprefent  manners,  will  be  better  underHc^d  io  future  ages, 
ivhen  they  are  no  longer  familiar. 
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not  be  altogether  arbitrary  ;  nor  be  intended  for 
fo  flight  a  purpofe  as  to  make  the  parts  of  equal 
length.     The  fuppofed  paufe  at  the  end  of  every 
book,  and  the  real  paufe  at  the  end  of  every  adt, 
ought  always  to  coincide  with  fome  paufe  in  the 
adlion.     In  this  refpecl,  a  dramatic  or  epic  poem 
ought  to  refemble  a  fentence  or  period  in  langu- 
age, divided  into  members  that  are  diftinguifhed 
from  each  other  by  proper  paufes  ;  or  it  ought  to 
refemble  a  piece  of  mulic,  having  a  full  clofe  at 
the  end,  preceded  by  imperfedl  clofes  that  con- 
tribute to  the  melody.     Every  a6l  in  a  dramatic 
poem  ought  therefore  to  clofe  with  fome  incident 
that  makes  a  paufe  in  the  action ;  for  otherwife 
there  can  be  no  pretext  for  interrupting  the  repre- 
fentation  :  it  would  be  abfurd  to  break  off  in  the 
very  heat  of  ad  ion  ;  again  ft  w  hich  every  one 
would  exclaim  :  the  abfurdity  ftill  remains  where 
the  a6lion  relents,  if  it  be  not  adually  fufpended 
for  fome  time.     This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  an 
epic  poem  :  though  in  it  a  deviation  from  the  ru 
is  lefs  remarkable ;  becaufe  it  is  in  the  reader's 
power  to  hide  the  abfurdity,  by  proceeding  in- 
itantly  to  another  book.     The  firft  book  of  Pa- 
radife  Lojl  ends  without  any  clofe,  perfed:  or  im- 
perfedt  :  it  breaks  off  abruptly,  where  Satan,  feat- 
ed  on  his  throne,  is  prepared  to  harangue  the  con- 
vocated  hoft  of  the  fallen  angels  ;  and  the  fecond 
book  begins  with  the  fpeech.     Milton   feems  to 
have  copied  the  Mneid,  of  wiiich  the  two  firft 

books 
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books  are  divided  much  in  the  fame  manner. 
Neither  is  there  any  proper  paufe  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Uneid.  There  is  no  proper 
paufe  at  the  end  of  the  feventh  book  of  Paradije 
Lojl,  nor  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh.  In  the  Iliad 
little  attention  is  given  to  this  rule. 

This  branch  of  the  fubjedl  fliall  be  clofed  with 
a  general  rule,  That  action  being  the  fundamental 
part  of  every  compolition  whether  epic  or  drama- 
tjc,  the  fentiments  and  tone  of  language  ought  to 
be  fubfervient  to  the  adlion,  fo  as  to  appear  natu- 
ral, and  proper  for  the  occafion.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  rule  to  our  modern  plays,  would  re- 
duce the  bulk  of  them  to  a  fkeleton  ^. 

After 

*  En  general  11  y  a  beaucoup  de  difcours  et  peu  d'aftion 
fur  la  fcene  Franjoife.  Qaelqu'un  diloit  en  fqitant  d'une 
piece  de  Denis  le  Tiran,  Je  n'ai  rien  vu,  mais  j'ai  entendu 
force  paroles.  Voila  ce  qu'on  peut  dire  en  fbrtant  des  pieces 
Franjoifes.  Racine  et  Corneille  avec  tout  leur  genie  ne 
font  eux-memes  que  des  parleurs  ;  et  leur  fuccefleur  eft  le 
premier  qui,  a  Pimitation  des  Anglois,  ait  oie  mettre  quel- 
quefois  la  fcene  en  reprefentation,  Conimunement  tout  fe 
pafTe  en  beaux  dialogues  bien  agences,  bien  ronflans,  ou  I'on 
volt  d'abord  que  le  premier  foin  de  chaque  interlocuteur  ef| 
toujours  celui  de  briller.  Prefque  tout  s'enonce  en  maxlmes 
gcnerales.  Qaelque  agltes  qu'ils  puifTent  etre,  lis  fongent 
toujours  plus  au  public  qu'a  eux  memes  j  une  lentence  leur 
coute  moins  qu'un  fentiment ;  les  pieces  de  Racine  et  de 
Mollere  exceptees,  \q  Je  eft  prefque  aufli  fcrupuleufement 
banni  de  la  fcene  Franjoife  que  des  ecrlts  de  Port-Royal  ; 
et  les  paffions  humaines,   aufli   fiiodeftes  que  Phumilite  Chre- 

tienne, 
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After  carrying  on  together  epic  and  dramatic 
compoiitions,  I  fhall  mention  circumftances  pe- 
culiar to  each  ;  beginning  with  the  epic  kind.  In 
a  theatrical  entertainment,  which  employs  both 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  it  would  be  a  grofs  abfurdity, 
to  introduce  upon  the  flage  fuperior  beings  in  a 
vilibie  fhape.  There  is  no  place  for  fuch  objedlion 
in  an  epic  poem;  and  Boileau  *,  with  many  other 
critics,  declares  ftrongly  for  that  fort  of  machinery 
in  an  epic  poem.  But  waving  authority,  which  is 
apt  to  impofe  upon  the  judgment,  let  us  draw 
what  light  we  can  from  reafon.  I  begin  with  a 
preliminary  remark.  That  this  matter  is  but  in- 
diflia<3:ly  handled  by  critics  :  the  poetical  privilege 
of  animating  infenlible  objedls  for  enlivening  a  de- 

fcription, 

tienne,  n'y  parlent  jamais  que  par  on»  II  y  a  encore  une  cer- 
taine  dignite  manieree  dans  la  gefte  ct  dans  Ic  propos,  qui 
ne  permet  jamais  ^  la  paflion  de  parler  exadement  fon  lan- 
guage, ni  ^  l^auteur  de  revetir  fon  perfonage,  et  de  fe 
tranfporter  au  lieu  de  la  fcene  5  mais  le  tient  toujours  en- 
chaine  fur  le  theatre,  et  fous  les  yeux  des  fpedateurs.  Auffi 
les  fituations  les  plus  vives  ne  lui  font-elles  jamais  oublier  un 
bel  arrangement  de  phrafes,  ni  des  attitudes  elegantes  j  et  fi 
le  defefpoir  lui  plonge  un  poignard  dans  le  coeur,  non  con- 
tent d'obferver  la  decence  en  tombantcomme  Pollxene,  il  nc 
tombe  point  j  la  decence  le  maintient  debout  apres  fa  mort, 
ct  tous  ceux  qui  viennent  d'expirer  s'en  retournent  Pinftant 
d'apres  fur  leurs  jambes.  Roujfeau* 

*  Third  part  of  his  art  of  poetry. 
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fcription,  is  very  different  from  what  is  termed 
machinery,  where  deities,  angels,  devils,  or  other 
fupernatural  powers,  are  introduced  as  real  per- 
fonages,  mixing  in  the  adlion,  and  contributing 
to  the  cataftrophe  ;  and  yet  thefe  are  conilantly 
jumbled  together  in  the  reafoning.  The  former 
is  founded  on  a  natural  principle  * ;  but  can  the 
latter  claim  the  fame  authority  ?  far  from  it ; 
nothing  is  more  unnatural.  Its  effedls,  at  the 
fame  time,  are  deplorable.  Firll,  it  gives  an  air 
of  fidion  to  the  whole  ;  and  prevents  that  impref- 
lion  of  reality,  which  is  requiiite  to  intereft  our  af- 
fedlions,  and  to  move  our  paffions  f .  This  of  it- 
felf  is  fufficient  to  explode  machinery,  whatever 
entertainment  it  may  afford  to  readers  of  a  fanta- 
ftic  tafle  or  irregular  imagination.  And,  next, 
were  it  poffible,  by  difguifing  the  fidlion,  to  de- 
lude us  into  a  notion  of  reality,  which  I  think  can 
hardly  be  ;  an  infuperable  objedlion  would  flill 
remain,  that  the  aim  or  end  of  an  epic  poem  can 
never  be  attained  in  any  perfedlion,  where  ma- 
chinery is  introduced ;  for  an  evident  reafon, 
that  virtuous  emotions  cannot  be  raifed  fuccefs- 
fully,  but  by  the  actions  of  thofe  who  are  en- 
dued with  paffions  and  affections  like  our  own, 
that  is,  by  human  adtions  :  and  as  for  moral  in- 
ftrudlion,  it  is  clear,  that  none  can  be  drawn  from 

beings 

*  Chap.  20.  feft.  I. 

f  Sep  chap.  2.  part  i.  fed.  7. 
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beings  who  adl  not  upon  the  fame  principles  with 
us.  A  fable  in  ^fop's  manner  is  no  objedlion  to 
this  reafoning  :  his  lions,  bulls,  and  goats,  are 
truly  men  in  difguife  :  they  ad;  and  feel  in  every 
refpedl  as  human  beings ;  and  the  moral  we  draw 
is  founded  on  that  fuppofition.  Homer,  it  is 
true,  introduces  the  gods  into  his  fable :  but  the 
religion  of  his  country  authorifed  that  liberty  ; 
it  being  an  article  in  the  Grecian  creed,  that  the 
gods  often  interpofe  vifibly  and  bodily  in  human 
affairs.  I  muft  however  obferve,  that  Homer's 
deities  do  no  honour  to  his  poems :  fidions  that 
tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  nature,  feldom  have  a 
good  effed  ;  they  may  inflame  the  imagination 
for  a  moment,  but  will  not  be  relifhed  by  any 
perfon  of  a  correal  talle.  They  may  be  of  fome 
ufe  to  the  lower  rank  of  writers  ;  but  an  author 
of  genius  has  much  finer  materials  of  Nature's 
production,  for  elevating  his  fubjed:,  and  making 
it  interefting. 

One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  Boileau,  de 
daring  for  the  Heathen  deities  as  above,  intended 
them  only  for  embellifhing  the  didion :  but  un- 
luckily he  banilhes  angels  and  devils,  who  un- 
doubtedly make  a  figure  in  poetic  language,  equal 
to  the  Heathen  deities.  Boileau,  therefore,  b^^H 
pleading  for  the  latter  in  oppofition  to  the  former^H 
certainly  meant,  if  he  had  any  diftind  meaning, 
that  the  Heathen  deities  may  be  introduced  as 
adors.    And,  in  fad,  he  himfelf  is  guilty  of  that 

glaring 
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glaring  abfurdity,  where  it  is  not  fo  pardonable 
as  in  an  epic  poem.  In  his  ode  upon  the  taking 
of  Namur  he  demands  with  a  mofl  ferious  coun- 
tenance, whether  the  walls  were  built  by  Apollo 
or  Neptune  ?  and  in  relating  the  palFage  of  the 
Rhine,  anno  1672,  he  defcribes  the  god  of  that 
river  as  fighting  with  all  his  might  to  oppofe  the 
French  monarch ;  which  is  confounding  fidlion 
with  reality  at  a  flrange  rate.  The  French  wri- 
ters in  general  run  into  this  error :  wonderful  the 
efFed  of  cuftom,  to  hide  from  them  how  ridicu- 
lous fuch  fidlions  are  I 

That  this  is  a  capital  error  in  the  Gierufalemme 
UberatUy  Taflb's  greateft  admirers  muft  acknow- 
ledge :  a  fituation  can  never  be  intricate,  nor  the 
reader  ever  in  pain  about  the  catallrophe,  as  long 
as  there  is  an  angel,  devil,  or  magician,  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  Voltaire,  in  his  eflay  upon  epic 
poetry,  talking  of  the  Pharfalia,  obferves  judici- 
oufly,  "  That  the  proximity  of  time,  the  noto- 
**  riety  of  events,  the  chara6ler  of  the  age,  en- 
**  lightened  and  political,  joined  with  the  folidi- 
"  ty  of  Lucan's  fubjedl,  deprived  him  of  poetical 
"  fidion."  Is  it  not  amazing,  that  a  critic  who 
reafons  fo  juftly  with  refpedt  to  others,  can  be  fo 
blind  with  refpedl  to  himfelf  ?  Voltaire,  not  fa- 
tisfied  to  enrich  his  language  with  images  drawn 
from  invifible  and  fuperior  beings,  introduces 
them  into  the  action  :  in  the  fixth  canto  of  the 
Henriade,  St  Louis  appears  in  perfon,  and  terri- 
fies 
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fies  the  foldiers ;  in  the  feventh  canto,  St  Louis 
fends  the  god  of  Sleep  to  Henry ;  and,  in  the 
tenth,  the  demons  of  Difcord,  Fanaticifm,  War, 
&c.  aflill  Aumale  in  a  iingle  combat  with  Tu- 
renne,  and  are  driven  away  by  a  good  angel  bran- 
difhing  the  fword  of  God.  To  blend  fuch  fidli- 
tious  perfonages  in  the  fame  adion  with  mortals, 
makes  a  bad  figure  at  any  rate  ;  and  is  intolera- 
ble in  a  hiflory  fo  recent  as  that  of  Henry  IV. 
But  perfedtion  is  not  the  lot  of  man  *. 

I  have  tried  ferious  reafonings  upon  this  fubjecfl ; 
but  ridicule,  I  fuppofe,  will  be  found  a  more  fuc- 
cefsful  weapon,  which  Addifon  has  applied  in  an 
elegant  manner  :   "  Whereas  the  time  of  a  gene- 

"  ral 

*  When  I  commenced  author,  my  aim  was  to  amufe,  and 
perhaps  to  inflru6t,  but  never  to  give  pain.  I  accordingly- 
avoided  every  Hving  author,  till  the  Hcnriade  occurred  to 
me  as  the  beft  inltance  I  could  find  for  illuftrating  the  doc- 
trine in  the  text'j  and  I  yielded  to  the  temptation,  judging  that 
my  flight  criticifms  would  never  reach  M.  de  Voltaire.  They 
have  however  reached  him  j  and  have,  as  I  am  informed, 
ftirred  up  fome  reientment.  I  am  afflided  at  this  informa- 
tion ;  for  what  title  have  I  to  wound  the  mind  more  than  the 
body  ?  It  would  befide  fhow  ingratitude  to  a  celebrated  wri- 
ter, who  is  highly  entertaining,  and  who  has  beftowed  on  me 
many  a  delicious  morfel.  My  only  excufe  for  giving  offence 
is,  that  it  was  undefigned  5  for  to  plead  that  the  cenfure  is 
juft,  is  no  excufe.  As  the  offence  was  public,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  make  the  apology  equally  fo.     I  hope  it  will  be 

fatisfaftory :   perhaps  not. 1  owe  it  however  to  my  own 

chara<5^er. 
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ral  peace  is,  in  all  appearance,  drawing  near ; 
being  informed  that  there  are  feveral  ingenious 
perfons  who  intend  to  Ihow  their  talents  on  fo 
happy  an  occafion,  and  being  willing,  as  much 
as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that  efFuiion  of  non- 
fenfe,  which  we  have  good  caufe  to  apprehend; 
I  do  hereby  ftridlly  require  every  perfon  who 
fhall  write  on  this  fubjed,  to  remember  that  he 
is  a  Chriftian,  and  not  to  facrifice  hii3  catechifm 
to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I  do  exped  of 
him,  in  the  firft  place,  to  make  his  own  poem, 
without  depending  upon  Phoebus  for  any  part 
of  it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  of  the 
mufes  by  name.  I  do  likewife  politively  forbid 
the  fending  of  Mercury  with  any  particular 
meflage  or  difpatch  relating  to  the  peace  ;  and 
fhall  by  no  means  fufFer  Minerva  to  take  upon 
her  the  fhape  of  any  plenipotentiary  concerned 
in  this  great  work.  I  do  farther  declare,  that 
I  Ihall  not  allow  the  deftinies  to  have  had  an 
hand  in  the  deaths  of  the  feveral  thoufands  who 
have  been  llain  in  the  late  war  ;  being  of  opini- 
on that  all  fuch  deaths  may  be  well  accounted 
for  by  the  Chriftian  fyftem  of  powder  and  ball. 
I  do  therefore  ftridlly  forbid  the  fates  to  cut 
the  thread  of  man's  life  upon  any  pretence 
whatfoever,  unlefs  it  be  for  the  fake  of  the 
rhyme.  And  whereas  I  have  good  reafon  to 
fear,  that  Neptune  will  have  a  great  deal  of  bu- 
finefs  on  his  hands  in  feveral  poems  which  we 

"  may 
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**  may  now  fuppofe  are  upon  the  anvil,  I  do  alfo 
"  prohibit  his  appearance,  unlefs  it  be  done  in 
"  metaphor,  limile,  or  any  very  fhort  alluiion  ; 
"  and  that  even  here  he  may  not  be  permitted  to 
"  enter,  but  with  great  caution  and  circumfpec- 
"  tion.  I  defire  that  the  fame  rule  may  be  ex- 
"  tended  to  his  whole  fraternity  of  Heathen  gods; 
"  it  being  my  delign,  to  condemn  every  poem  to 
**  the  flames  in  which  Jupiter  thunders,  or  exer- 
"  cifes  any  other  a6i:  of  authority  which  does  not 
**  belong  to  him.  In  fhort,  I  exped:  that  no  Pa- 
"  gan  agent  fhall  be  introduced,  or  any  fa<5l  rela- 
"  ted  which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a 
**  good  confcience.  Provided  always,  that  no- 
*'  thing  herein  contained  Ihall  extend,  or  be  con- 
**  ftrued  to  extend,  to  feveral  of  the  female  poets 
"  in  this  nation,  who  Ihall  ftill  be  left  in  full  pof- 
**  fellion  of  their  gods  and  goddeffes,  in  the  fame 
"  manner  as  if  this  paper  had  never  been  wr^i 
..ten*."  " 

The  marvellous  is  indeed  fo  much  promoted  by 
machmery,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  it  em- 
braced  by  the  plurality  of  writers,  and  perhaps  of 
readers.  If  indulged  at  all,  it  is  generally  indul- 
ged to  excefs.  Homer  introduceth  his  deities  with 
no  greater  ceremony  than  as  mortals ;  and  Virgil 
has  ftill  lefs  moderation :  a  pilot  fpent  with  watch- 
ing cannot  fall  afleep,  and  drop  into  the  fea  by  na- 
tural 

*  Spedator,  N°  523. 
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tural  means :  one  bed  cannot  receive  the  two  lo- 
vers, ^neas  and  Dido,  without  the  immediate  in- 
terpofition  of  fuperior  powers.  The  ridiculous  in 
fach  fictions,  muft  appear  even  through  the  thick- 
eft  vail  of  gravity  and  folemnity. 

Angels  and  devils  ferve  equally  with  Heathen 
deities  as  materials  for  figurative  language ;  per- 
haps better  among  Chriftians,  becaufewe  believe 
in  them,  and  not  in  Heathen  deities.  But  every 
one  is  fenfible,  as  well  as  Boileau,  that  the  invifi- 
ble  powers  in  our  creed  make  a  much  worfe  figure 
as  adors  in  a  modern  poem,  than  the  invifible 
powers  in  the  Heathen  creed  did  in  ancient  poems; 
the  caufe  of  which  is  not  far  to  feek.  The  Hea- 
then  deities,  in  the  opinion  of  their  votaries,  were 
beings  elevated  one  ftep  only  above  mankind,  fub- 
je6l  to  the  fame  paffions,  and  direded  by  the  fame 
motives ;  therefore  not  altogether  improper  to  mix 
with  men  in  an  important  adlion.  In  our  creed, 
fuperior  beings  are  placed  at  fuch^a  mighty  diftance 
from  us,  and  are  of  a  nature  fo  different,  that  with 
no  propriety  can  we  appear  with  them  upon  the 
fame  ftage  :  man,  a  creature  much  inferior,  lofes 
all  dignity  in  the  comparifon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  an  hiftorical  poeni 
admits  the  embellifhment  of  allegory,  as  well  as 
of  metaphor,  fimile,  or  other  figure.  Moral  truth, 
in  particular,  is  finely  illuftrated  in  the  allegorical 
manner  :  it  amufes  the  fancy  to  find  abfiradl  terms, 
by  a  fort  of  magic,  metamorphos'd  into  adive  be- 
VoL.  II4  C  e  ings ; 
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ings;  and  it  is  highly  pleafing  to  difcover  a  general 
proportion  in  a  pidlured  event.  But  allegorical 
beings  fhould  be  confined  within  their  own  fphere, 
and  never  be  admitted  to  mix  in  the  principal  ac- 
tion, nor  to  co-operate  in  retarding  or  advancing 
the  cataflrophe.  This  would  have  a  Hill  worfe  efFed 
than  invifible  powers  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  affign 
the  reafon.  The  impreffion  of  real  exiltence,  ef- 
fential  to  an  epic  poem,  is  inconfiilent  with  that 
figurative  exiftence  which  is  eflential  to  an  alle- 
gory ^  ;  and  therefore  no  means  can  more  effec- 
tually prevent  the  impreflion  of  reality,  than  to 
introduce  allegorical  beings  co-operating  with 
thofe  whom  we  conceive  to  be  really  exifting. 
The  love-epifode,  in  the  Henriade  f ,  infufierable 
by  the  difcordant  mixture  of  allegory  with  real  life, 
is  copied  from  that  of  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  in  the 
Gierufcileimne  liberata,  which  hath  no  merit  to  in- 
title  it  to  be  copied.  An  allegorical  objed,  fuch 
as  Fame  in  the  Jineid,  and  the  Temple  of  Love 
in  the  Henriade,  may  find  place  in  a  defcription  : 
But  to  introduce  Difcord  as  a  real  perfonage,  im- 
ploring the  afliilance  of  Love,  as  another  real  per- 
fonage, to  enervate  the  courage  of  the  hero,  is 
making  thefe  figurative  beings  ad  beyond  their 
fphere,  and  creating  a  ftrange  jumble  of  truth  and 
fidion.  The  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  in  the 
Paradife  Lojl^  is,  I  prefume,  not  generally  relifh- 

ed, 

*  See  chap.  20.  fedi.  6,  f  Canto  9. 
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ed,  though  it  is  not  entirely  of  the  fame  nature 
with  what  I  have  been  condemning  :  in  a  work 
comprehending  the  achievements  of  fuperiorjbe- 
ings,  there  is  more  room  for  fancy  than  where 
it  is  confined  to  human  adlions. 

What  is  the  true  notion  of  an  epifode  ?  or  how 
is  it  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  the  principal  adlion? 
Every  incident  that  promotes  or  retards  the  ca- 
taftrophe,  mud  be  part  of  the  principal  adlion* 
This  clears  the  nature  of  an  epifode  ;  w^hich  may 
be  defined,  **  An  incident  conneded  with  the 
**  principal  adion,  but  contributing  neither  to  ad- 
"  vance  nor  to  retard  it."  The  defcent  of  .^Eneas 
into  hell  doth  not  advance  nor  retard  the  cata- 
ftrophe,  and  therefore  is  an  epifode.  The  ftory 
of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  producing  an  alteration  in 
the  affairs  of  the  contending  parties,  is  a  part  of 
the  principal  adlion.  The  family  fcene  in  the  fixth 
book  of  the  Iliad  is  of  the  fame  nature  ;  for  by 
Hedor's  retiring  from  the  field  of  battle  to  vifit 
his  wife,  the  Grecians  had  opportunity  to  breathe, 
and  even  to  turn  upon  the  Trojans.  The  unavoid- 
able effect  of  an  epifode,  according  to  this  defini- 
tion,  mufl  be,  to  break  the  unity  of  adion  ;  and 
therefore  it  ought  never  to  be  indulged,  unlefs  to 
unbend  the  mind  after  the  fatigue  of  a  long  nar- 
ration. An  epifode,  when  fuch  is  its  purpofe,  re- 
quires the  following  conditions  :  it  ought  to  be 
well  connected  with  the  principal  adion  :  it  ought 
to  be  lively  and  interefting  :  it  ought  to  be  fhort : 

C  c  2  and 
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and  a  time  ought  to  be  chofen  when  the  principal 
adion  relents  *.  ^| 

In  the  following  beautiful  epifode,  which  clofes 
the  fecond  book  of  Fingal,  all  thefe  conditions 
are  united. 

Comal  was  a  fon  of  Albion  ;  the  chief  of  an  hundred 
hills.  His  deer  drank  of  a  thoufand  ftreams  ;  and  a  thou- 
fand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice  of  his  dogs.  His  face  was 
the  miidneis  of  youth  j  but  his  hand  the  death  of  heroes. 
One  was  his  love,  and  fair  was  fhe  !  the  daughter  of 
mighty  Conloch.  She  appeared  Hke  a  fun-beam  among 
women,  and  her  hair  was  Hke  the  wing  of  the  raven. 
Her  foul  was  fixed  on  Comal,  and  flie  was  his  companion 
in  the  chace.  Often  met  their  eyes  of  love,  and  happy 
were  their  words  in  fecret.  But  Gormal  loved  the  maid, 
the  chief  of  gloomy  Ardven.  He  watched  her  lone  Heps 
dn  the  heath,  the  foe  of  unhappy  Comal. 

One  day  tired  of  the  chace,  when  the  mill  had 
concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the  daughter  of 
Conloch  met  in  the  cave  of  Ronan.  It  was  the  wont- 
ed haunt  of  Comal.  Its  fides  were  hung  with  his  arms ; 
a,  hundred  fliields  of  thongs  were  there,  a  hundred 
helms  of  founding  fleel.  Reft  here,  faid  he,  my  love 
Galvina,  thou  light  of  the  cave  of  Ronan  :  a  deer  ap- 
pears on  Mora  s  brow  ;  I  go,  but  foon  will  return.     I 

fear, 

*  Homer's  defcription  of  the  fhield  of  Achilles  is  properly 
introduced  at  a  time  when  the  action  relents,  and  the  reader 
can  bear  an  interruption.  But  the  author  of  Telemachus  dc- 
fcribes  the  (hield  of  th'At  young  hero  in  the  heat  of  battle  :  a 
very  improper  time  for  an  interruption. 
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fear,  faid  fhe,  dark  Gormal  my  foe :  I  will  reft  here ; 
but  foon  return,  my  love. 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora,  The  daughter  of  Con- 
loch,  to  try  his  love,  cloathed  her  white  lide  with  his  ar- 
mour, and  llrode  from  the  cave  of  Ronan.  Thinking  her 
his  foe,  his  heart  beat  high,  and  his  colour  changed.  He 
drew  the  bow :  the  arrow  flew  :  Galvina  fell  in  blood. 
He  ran  to  the  cave  with  hafty  fteps,  and  called  the  daugh- 
ter of  Conloch.     Where  art  thou,  my  love  ?  but  no  an- 

fwer. He  marked,   at  length,  her   heaving   heart 

beating  againft  the  mortal  arrow.  O  Conloch's  daughter, 
is  it  thou  !  he  funk  upon  her  breaft. 

The  hunters  found  the  haplefs  pair.  Many  and  filent 
were  his  fteps  roimd  the  dark  dwelling  of  his  love.  The 
fleet  of  the  ocean  camie  :  he  fought,  and  the  ftrangers  fell : 
he  fearched  for  death  over  the  field  •,  but  who  could  kill 
the  mighty  Comal  ?  Throwing  away  his  ftiield,  an  arrow 
found  his  manly  breaft.  He  fleeps  with  his  Galvina : 
their  green  tombs  are  feen  by  the  mariner,  when  he 
bounds  on  the  waves  of  the  north. 

Next,  upon  the  peculiarities  of  a  dramatic  poem. 
And  the  firil  I  fhall  mention  is  a  double  plot ;  one 
of  which  muft  refemble  an  epifode  in  an  epic 
poem  ;  for  it  would  diftrad  the  fpedator,  inftead 
of  entertaining  him,  if  he  were  forc'd  to  attend, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  two  capital  plots  equally  inte- 
refting.  And  even  fuppofing  it  an  under-plot  like 
an  epifode,  it  feldom  hath  a  good  effed  in  trage- 
dy, qf  which  limplicity  is  a  chief  property  ;  for  an 

C  9  3  interefting 
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interefling  fubjedl  that  engages  our  afFedions,  oc- 
cupies our  whole  attention,  and  leaves  no  room 
for  any  feparate  concern  *'.  Variety  is  more  to- 
lerable in  comedy,  which  pretends  only  to  amufe, 
without  totally  occupying  the  mind.     But  even 

there, 


*  Racine,  in  his  preface  to  the  tragedy  of  Berenice^  is  {en- 
{ible  that  fimplicity  is  a  great  beauty  in  tragedy,  but  miftakes 
the  caule.  "  Nothing  (fays  he)  but  verifimilitude  pleaies 
"  in  tragedy  :  bat  where  is  the  verifimilitude,  that  within  the 
**  compafs  of  a  day,  events  fliould  be  crowded  which  com- 
'*  monly  are  extended  through  mouths  ?"  This  is  miltaking 
the  accuracy  of  imitation  for  the  probability  or  improbability. 
of  future  events.  I  explain  my  (elf.  The  verifimilitude  re- 
quired in  tragedy  is,  that  the  acftions  correfpond  to  the  man- 
ners, and  the  manners  to  nature.  When  this  refemblance  is 
preferved,  the  ipnitation  is  juft,  becaufe  it  is  a  true  copy 
of  nature.  But  1  deny  that  the  verifimilitude  of  future 
events,  meaning  the  probability  of  future  events,  is  any  rule. 
in  tragedy.  A  number  of  extraordinary  events,  are,  it  is 
true,  feldom  crowded  within  the  compafs  of  a  day  :  but  ^yi)at 
feldom  happens  may  happen  ;  and  when  fuch  events  fall  out, 
they  appear  no  lefs  natural  than  the  moft  ordinaiy  accidents. 
To  make  verifimilitude  in  the  fenfe  of  probability  a  governing 
rule  in  tragedy,  would  annihilate  that  fort  of  writing  altoge- 
ther J  for  it  would  exclude  all  extraordinary  events,  in  which 
the  life  of  tragedy  confifts.  It  is  very  improbable  or  unlikely, 
pitching  upon  any  man  at  random,  that  he  will  facrifice  his 
life  and  fortune  for  his  miftrefs  or  for  his  country  :  yet  when 
that  event  happens,  fuppofing  it  conformable  to  the  character, 
\ye  r^cognife  the  verifimilitude  as  to  nature,  whatever  want  of 
verifimilitude  or  of  probability  there  was  'a  priori  that  fuch 
xvould  be  the  event. 
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there,  to  make  a  double  plot  agreeable,  is  no 
flight  effort  of  art :  the  under-plot  ought  not 
to  vary  greatly  in  its  tone  from  the  principal ;  for 
difcordant  emotions  are  unpleafant  when  jumbled 
together  ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  an  infuperable 
objedlion  to  tragi-comedy.  Upon  that  account, 
the  Provoked  Hujhand  deferves  cenfure :  all  the 
Jcenes  that  bring  the  family  of  the  Wrongheads 
into  adlion,  being  ludicrous  and  farcical,  are  in  a 
very  different  tone  from  the  principal  fcenes,  dif- 
playing  fevere  and  bitter  expoflulations  between 
Lord  Townley  and  his  lady.  The  fame  objedlion 
touches  not  the  double  plot  of  the  Carelefs  Huf- 
hand ;  the  different  fubjedls  being  fweetly  con- 
nedled,  and  having  only  fo  much  variety  as  to  re- 
femble  ihades  of  colours  harmonioufly  mixed. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  under-plot  ought  to  be 
connected  with  that  which  is  principal,  fo  much 
at  lead  as  to  employ  the  fame  perfons  :  the  un- 
der-plot ought  to  occupy  the  intervals  or  paufes 
of  the  principal  adion ;  and  both  ought  to  be 
concluded  together.  This  is  the  cafe  of  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor, 

Violent  adlion  ought  never  to  be  reprefented  on 
the  flage.  While  the  dialogue  goes  on,  a  thou- 
fand  particulars  concur  to  delude  us  into  an  im- 
preffion  of  reality;  genuine  fentiments,  paffionate 
language,  and  perfuafive  gefturc :  the  fpedator 
once  engaged,  is  willing  to  be  deceived,  lofes  light 
f  himfelf,  and  without  fcruple  enjoys  the  fpec- 

C  c  4,  tacJe 
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tacle  as  a  reality.     From  this  abfent  ftate,  he  is  ; 
roufed  by  violent  adion :  he  awakes  as  from  a 
pleafing  dream,  and  gathering  his  fenfes  about 
him,  finds  all  to  be  a  fidion.  Horace  delivers  the 
fame  rule,  and  founds  it  upon  the  fame  reafon  : 

Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  tniqidet ;  ^| 

Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus  ; 
Aut  in  avem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem  : 
Quodcumque  oftendis  mihi  lie,  incredulus  odi. 

The  French  critics  join  with  Horace  in  excluding 
blood  from  the  ftage;  but  overlooking  the  moft 
fubftantial  objedlion,  they  urge  only,  that  it  is  bar- 
barous, and  fhocking  to  a  pplite  audience.  The 
Greeks  had  no  notion  of  fuch  delicacy,  or  rather 
effeminacy  :  witnefs  the  murder  of  Clytemnellra 
by  her  fon  Oreftes,  palling  behind  the  fcene  as 
reprefented  by  Sophocles :  her  voice  is  heard  call- 
ing out  for  mercy,  bitter  expoftulations  on  his 
part,  loud  fhrieks  upon  her  being  ftabb'd,  and 
then  a  deep  filence.  I  appeal  to  every  perfon  of 
feeling,  whether  this  fcene  be  not  more  horrible 
than  if  the  deed  had  been  committed  in  fight  of 
the  fpedlators  upon  a  fudden  guft  of  paffion.  If 
Comeille,  in  reprefenting  the  affair  between  Ho- 
ratius  and  his  filler,  upon  which  murder  enfues 
behind  the  fcene,  had  no  other  view  but  to  re- 
move from  the  fped:ators  a  fhocking  adtion,  he 
>vas  guilty  of  a  capital  miftake :  for  murder  in  cold 

bloodj 
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blood,  which  in  fome  meafure  was  the  cafe  as  re- 
prefented,  is  more  Ihocking  to  a  polite  audience, 
even  where  the  conclulive  ftab  is  not  feen,  than 
the  fame  ad  performed  in  their  prefence  by  vio- 
lent and  unpremeditated  paffion,  as  luddenly  re- 
pented of  as  committed.  I  heartily  agree  with 
Addifon  *,  that  no  part  of  this  incident  ought  to 
have  been  reprefented,  but  referved  for  a  narra^ 
tive,  with  every  alleviating  circumftance  in  fa^ 
vour  of  the  hero. 

A  few  words  upon  the  dialogue  ;  which  ought 
to  be  fo  conducted  as  to  be  a  true  reprefentation 
of  nature.  I  talk  not  here  of  the  fentiments,  nor 
of  the  language  ;  fqr  thefe  come  under  different 
heads :  I  talk  of  what  properly  belongs  to  dia- 
logue-writing ;  where  every  fingle  fpeech,  fhort 
or  long,  ought  to  arife  from  what  is  faid  by  the 
former  fpeaker,  and  furnifh  matter  for  what  comes 
after,  till  the  end  of  the  fcene.  In  this  view,  all 
the  fpeeches,  from  firft  to  laft,  reprefent  fo  many 
Jinks  of  one  continued  chain.  No  author,  ancient 
or  modern,  polTefles  the  art  of  dialogue  equal  to 
Shakefpear.  Dryden,  in  that  particular,  may 
juftly  be  placed  as  his  oppoiite :  he  frequently  in- 
troduces three  or  four  perfons  fpeaking  upon  the 
fame  fubjed:,  each  throwing  out  his  own  notions 
feparately,  without  regarding  what  is  faid  by  the 

f  Spetf^ator,  No.  44. 
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reft :  take  for  an  example  the  firft  fcene  of  Au^ 
renzebe.  Sometimes  he  makes  a  number  club  in 
relating  an  event,  not  to  a  ft  ranger,  fuppofed  ig- 
norant of  it ;  but  to  one  another,  for  the  fak^ 
merely  of  fpeaking :  of  which  notable  fort  of  dia- 
logue, we  have  a  fpecimen  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the 
firft  part  of  the  Conqueft  of  Granada,  In  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  the  fame  tragedy,  fcene  fecond,  the 
King,  Abenamar,  and  Zulema,  make  their  fepa- 
rate  obfervations,  like  fo  many  foliloquies,  upon 
the  fluctuating  temper  of  the  mob.  A  dialogue 
fo  uncouth,  puts  one  in  mind  of  two  fliepherds  in 
a  paftoral,  excited  by  a  prize  to  pronounce  verfes 
alternately,  each  in  praife  of  his  own  miftrcfs. 

This  manner  of  dialogue-writing,  befide  an  un- 
natural air,  has  another  ba^  efted  :  it  ftays  the 
courfe  of  the  adion,  becaufe  it  is  not  productive 
of  any  confequence.  In  Congreve's  comedies, 
the  action  is  often  fufpended  to  make  way  for  a 
play  of  wit.  But  of  this  more  particularly  in  the 
chapter  immediately  following. 


No  fault  is  more  common  among  writers,  than 
to  prolong  a  fpeech  after  the  impatience  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  addrefled  ought  to  prompt 
him  or  her  to  break  in.  Confider  only  how  the 
impatient  adlor  is  to  behave  in  the  mean  time. 
To  exprefs  his  impatience  in  violent  adion  with- 
out interrupting,  would  be  unnatural ;  and  yet  to, 
(Jiflemble  his  impatience,  by  appearing  cool  where 

he 
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he  ought  to  be  highly  inflamed,  would  be  no  lefs 

fo. 

Rhyme  being  unnatural  and  difguilful  in  dia- 
logue, is  happily  banilhed  from  our  theatre :  the 
only  wonder  is  that  it  ever  found  admittance,  e- 
fpecially  among  a  people  accufl;omed  to  the  more 
manly  freedom  of  Shakefpear's  dialogue.  By  ba- 
nifhing  rhyme,  we  have  gained  fo  much,  as  ne- 
ver once  to  dream  of  any  further  improvement. 
And  yet,  however  fuitable  blank  verfe  may  be  to 

.  elevated  chara6lers  and  warm  paffions,  it  mull  ap- 
pear improper  and  affedled  in  the  mouths  of  the 
lower  fort.  Why  then  fhould  it  be  a  rule,  That 
every  fcene  in  tragedy  mud  be  in  blank  verfe  ? 
Shakefpear,  with  great  judgment,  has  followed 
a  different  rule ;  which  is,  to  intermix  profe  with 
verfe,  and  only  to  employ  the  latter  where  it  is 
required  by  the  importance  or  dignity  of  the  fub- 
jedl.  Familiar  thoughts  and  ordinary  fads  ought 
to  be  exprefled  in  plain  language :  to  hear,  for 

I  example,  a  footman  deliver  a  iimple  meffage  in 
blank  verfe,  mull  appear  ridiculous  to  every  one 

i  who  is  not  b'tafled  by  cuilom.  In  fhort,  that  va- 
riety of  characters  and  of  iituations,  which  is  the 

i  Jife  of  a  play,  requires  not  only  a  fuitable  variety 
in  the  fentiments,  but  alfo  in  the  didlion. 


CHAP. 
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The  Three  Unities. 

IN  the  firft  chapter  is  explained  the  pleafure  we 
have  in  a  chain  of  connefted  fads.  In  hifto^ 
fies  of  the  world,  of  a  country,  of  a  people,  this 
pleafure  is  faint ;  becaufe  the  connections  are 
flight  or  obfcure.  We  find  more  entertainment 
in  biography;  becaufe  the  incidents  are  connec- 
ted by  their  relation  to  a  perfpn  who  makes  a 
figure,  and  commands  our  attention.  But  the 
greateft  entertainment  is  in  the  hiftory  of  a  finglc 
event,  fuppofing  it  interefting  j  and  the  reafon  is, 
that  the  fads  and  circumftances  are  connedled  by 
the  ftrongeit  of  all  relations,  that  of  caufe  and  ef- 
fed: :  a  number  of  fads  that  give  birth  to  each 
other  form  a  delightful  train  ;  and  we  have  great 
mental  enjoyment  in  our  progrefs  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end. 

But  this  fubjed  merits  a  more  particular  difcuf- 
fion.  When  we  confider  the  chain  of  caufes  and 
efFeds  in  the  material  world,  independent  of  pur- 
pofe,  defign,  or  thought,  we  find  a  number  of  in- 
cidents in  fucceflion,  without  beginning,  middle, 
or  end :  every  thing  that  happens  is  both  a  caufe 
and  an  efFed  ;  being  the  effed  of  what  goes  be- 
fore, 
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fore,  and  the  caufe  of  what  follows  :  one  incident 
may  afFedl  us  more,  another  lefs;  but  all  of  them 
are  links  in  the  univerfal  chain :  the  mind,  in 
viewing  thefe  incidents,  cannot  reft  or  fettle  ulti* 
mately  upon  any  one ;  but  is  carried  along  in  the 
train  without  any  clofe. 

But  when  the  intellectual  world  is  taken  under 

view,  in  conjunction  with  the  material,  the  fcene 

is  varied.     Man  adts  with  deliberation,  will,  and 

choice :  he  aims  at  fome  end,  glory,  for  example, 

or  riches,  or  conqueft,  the  procuring  happinefs  to 

individuals,  or  to  his  country  in  general:  he  pro- 

pofes  means,  and  lays  plans  to  attain  the  end  pur- 

pofed.     Here  are  a  number  of  fadts  or  incidents 

leading  to  the  end  in  view,  the  whole  compofing 

one  chain  by  the  relation  of  caufe  and  efFedt.     In 

running  over  a  feries  of  fuch  fadts  or  incidents, 

we  cannot  reft  upon  any  one  ;  becaufe  they  arc 

prefented  to  us  as  means  only,  leading  to  fome 

end:  but  we  reft  with  fatisfadtion  upon  the  end  or 

ultimate  event ;  becaufe  there  the  purpofe  or  aim 

of  the  chief  perfon  or  perfons  is  accompliftied. 

This  indicates  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 

end,  of  what  Ariftotle  calls  an  entire,  a5lion  *< 

The  ftory  naturally  begins  with  defcribing  thofe 

circumftances  which  move  the  principal  perfon 

to  form  a  plan,  in  order  to  compafs  fome  defi- 

red  event:  the  profecution  of  that  plan  and  the 

obftrudtions, 

*  Poet.  cap.  6.    See  alfo  cap.  7. 
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obllrudlions,  carry  the  reader  into  the  heat  of 
adion  :  the  middle  is  properly  where  the  adioii 
is  the  mod  involved ;  and  the  end  is  where 
the  event  is  brought  about,  and  the  plan  accom* 
plifhed. 

A  plan  thus  happily  accomplifhed  after  many 
obftrudions,  affords  wonderful  delight  to  the 
reader;  to  produce  which,  a  principle  mention- 
ed above  *  mainly  contributes,  the  fame  that  dif- 
pofes  the  mind  to  complete  every  work  commen- 
ced, and  in  general  to  carry  every  thing  to  a  con- 
clulion. 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  example  of  a  plan 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  becaufe  it  affords  the  clear- 
eft  conception  of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end,  in  which  confifts  u?iity  of  adlion  ;  and  in- 
deed ftridler  unity  cannot  be  imagined  than  iii 
that  cafe.  But  an  adion  may  have  unity,  or  a 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  without  fo  intimate  a 
relation  of  parts ;  as  where  the  cataftrophe  is  diS 
ferent  from  what  is  intended  or  deiired,  which 
frequently  happens  in  our  heft  tragedies.  In  the 
jEneid,  the  hero,  after  many  obftrudlions,  makes 
his  plan  effedual.  The  Iliad  is  formed  upon  a 
different  model :  it  begins  with  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Achilles  and  Agamemnon ;  goes  on  to  de- 
fcribe  the  feveral  effedls  produced  by  that  caufe; 
and  ends  in  a  reconciliation.  Here  is  unity  of  ac- 
tion, 

*  Chap.  8. 
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tion,  no  doubt,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end  j  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  Mneid,  which 
will  thus  appear.  The  mind  hath  a  propenfity  to 
go  forward  in  the  chain  of  hiftory :  it  keeps  al- 
ways in  view  the  expeded  event ;  and  when  the 
incidents  or  under-parts  are  connected  by  their 
relation  to  the  event,  the  mind  runs  fweetly  and 
ealily  along  them.  This  pleafure  we  have  in  the 
Mneid,  It  is  not  altogether  fo  pleafant,  as  in  the 
Iliad,  to  conned  efFedls  by  their  common  caufe ; 
for  fuch  connedioii  forces  the  mind  to  a  continual 
retrofpedt :  looking  back  is  like  walking  back- 
ward. 

Homer's  plan  is  ilill  more  defedive,  upon  an* 
'  other  account,  That  the  events  defcribed  are  but 
imperfedly  connected  with  tjie  wrath  of  Achilles, 
their  caufe :  his  wrath  did  not  exert  itfelf  in  ac- 
tion ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen  w^ere 
but  negatively  the  effeds  of  his  wrath,  by  depri- 
ving them  of  his  affillance. 

If  unity  of  adion  be  a  capital  beauty  in  a  fable 
imitative  of  human  affairs,  a  plurality  of  uncon- 
neded  fables  muft  be  a  capital  deformity.  For 
the  fake  of  variety,  we  indulge  an  under- plot  that 
is  conneded  with  the  principal :  but  tw^o  uncon- 
neded  events  are  extremely  unpleafant,  even  where 
the  fame  adors  are  engaged  in  both.  Ariofto  is 
quite  licentious  in  that  particular :  he  carries  on  at 
the  fame  time  a  plurality  of  unconneded  flories. 
His  only  excufe  is,  that  his  plants  perfedly  well 

adjuited 
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adjufted  to  his  fubjecSt ;  for  every  thing  in  the  Or- 
lando  Furiofo  is  wild  and  extravagant. 

Tho'  to  ftate  fad:s  in  the  order  of  time  is  natu- 
ral, yet  that  order  may  be  varied  for  the  fake  of 
eonfpicuous  beauties  ^,  If,  for  example,  a  noted 
llory,  cold  and  limple  in  its  firft  movements,  be 
made  the  fubjed:  of  an  epic  poem,  the  reader  may 
be  hurried  into  the  heat  of  adlion;  referving  the 
preliminaries  for  a  converfation-piecp,  if  thought 
neceffary ;  ^nd  that  method,  at  the  fame  time,, 
hath  a  peculiar  beauty  from  being  dramatic  j-. 
But  a  privilege  that  deviates  from  nature  ought  to 
be  fparingly  indulged  ;  and  yet  romance- writers 
make  no  difficulty  of  prefenting  to  the  reader^ 
without  the  leaft  preparation,  unknown  perfons 
engaged  in  fome  arduous  adventure  equally  un- 
known. In  CaJfandrUy  two  perfonages,  who  after- 
ward are  difcovered  to  be  the  heroes  of  the  fable^ 
Hart  up  completely  armed  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  engage  in  a  lingle  combat  |. 

A  play  analyfed,  is  a  chain  of  connedled  fads, 

of 

*  See  chap.  i.  f  See  chap.  21. 

J  I  am  fenGble  that  a  commencement  of  this  fort  is  much 
reliflied  by  readers  difpoled  to  the  marvellous.  Their  cu- 
riofity  IS  raifed,  and  they  are  much  tickled  in  its  gratifica- 
tion. But  curiofity  is  at  an  end  with  the  firft  reading,  be- 
caufe  the  perfonages  are  no  longer  unknown  ;  and  therefore 
at  the  fecond  reading,  a  commencement  (b  artificial  lofes  its 
power  even  over  the  vulgar.  A  writer  of  genius  prefers  laft- 
iiig  beauties. 
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of  which  each  fcene  makes  a  link.  Each  fcene, 
accordingly,  ought  to  produce  fome  incident  rela- 
tive to  the  cataftrophe  or  ultimate  event,  by  ad- 
vancing or  retarding  it.  A  fcene  that  produceth 
no  incident,  and  for  that  reafon  may  be  termed 
barren,  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  becaufe  it 
breaks  the  unity  of  adtion :  a  barren  fcene  can 
never  be  intitled  to  a  place,  becaufe  the  chain  is 
complete  without  it.  In  the  Old  Bachelor,  the 
3d  fcene  of  adt  2.  and  all  that  follow  to  the  end  of 
that  adl,  are  mere  converfation-pieces,  productive 
of  no  confequence.  The  loth  and  nth  fcenes, 
adt  3.  Double  Dealer,  the  loth,  nth,  12th,  I3thy 
and  14th  fcenes,  adt  i.  Love  for  Love,  are  of  the 
fame  kind.  Neither  is  The  way  of  the  World  en- 
tirely guiltlefs  of  fuch  fcenes.  It  will  be  no  ju- 
itification,  that  they  help  to  difplay  charadlers :  it 
were  better,  like  Dry  den,  in  his  drafnatis  perfonce^ 
to  defcribe  charadlers  beforehand,  which  would 
not  break  the  chain  of  adlion.  But  a  writer  of 
genius  has  no  occaiion  for  fuch  artifice :  he  can 
difplay  the  charadlers  of  his  perfonages  much  more 
to  the  life  in  fentiment  and  adlion.  How  fuccefs- 
fully  is  this  done  by  Shakefpear  !  in  w^hofe  works 
there  is  not  to  be  found  a  fingle  barren  fcene. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  all  the  fadls 
in  an  hillorical  fable,  ought  to  have  a  mutual  con- 
nedlion,  by  their  common  relation  to  the  grand 
event  or  cataftrophe.  And  this  relation,  in  which 
the  unity  of  adlion  conliils,  is  equally  elTential  to 
epic  and  dramatic  compofitions. 
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In  handling  unity  of  adion,  it  ought  not  to 
efcape  obfervation,  that  the  mind  is  fatisfied  with 
{lighter  unity  in  a  pidlure  than  in  a  poem  ;  becaufe 
the  perceptions  of  the  former  are  more  lively  than 
the  ideas  of  the  latter.  In  Hogartlfs  Enraged 
Mujician,  we  have  a  collection  of  every  grating 
found  in  nature,  without  any  mutual  connexion 
except  that  of  place.  But  the  horror  they  give 
to  the  delicate  ear  of  an  Italian  fidler,  who  is  re- 
prefented  almoll  in  convullions,  bellows  unity  up- 
on the  piece,  with  which  the  mind  is  fatisfied. 

How  far  the  unities  of  time  and  of  place  are 
eflential,  is  a  queftion  of  greater  intricacy.  Thefe 
unities  were  ftridlly  obferved  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  theatres ;  and  they  are  inculcated  by  the 
French  and  Englifh  critics,  as  eflential  to  every 
dramatic  compofition.  They  are  alfo  acknow- 
ledged by  our  befl  poets,  though  in  pradlice  they 
•make  frequent  deviation,  which  they  pretend  not 
to  juftify,  againft  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  againft  the  folemn  decilion  of  their 
own  countrymen.  But  in  the  courfe  of  this  in- 
quiry it  will  be  made  evident,  that  in  this  article 
we  are  under  no  neceffity  to  copy  the  ancients  \ 
and  that  our  critics  are  guilty  of  a  miftake,  in  ad- 
mitting no  greater  latitude  of  place  and  time  than 
was  admitted  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Suffer  me  only  to  premife,  that  the  unities  of 
place  and  time,  are  not,  by  the  moft  rigid  critics, 
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required  in  a  narrative  poem.  In  fuch  a  compo- 
lition,  if  it  pretend  to  copy  nature,  thefe  unities 
would  be  abfurd  ;  becaufe  real  events  are  feldom 
confined  within  narrow  limits  either  of  place  or 
of  time.  And  yet  we  can  follow  hiftory,  or  an 
hiftorical  fable,  through  all  its  changes,  with  the 
greateft  facility :  we  never  once  think  of  meafu- 
ring  the  real  time  by  w^hat  is  taken  in  reading ; 
nor  of  forming  any  connection  between  the  place 
of  adion  and  that  which  we  occupy. 

I  am  fenlible,  that  the  drama  differs  fo  far  from 
the  epic,  as  to  admit  different  rules.  It  will  be 
obferved,  "  That  an  hiftorical  fable,  intended  for 
"  reading  folely,  is  under  no  limitation  of  time 
**  nor  of  place,  more  than  a  genuine  hiftory ;  but 
**  that  a  dramatic  compofition  cannot  be  accurately 
"  reprefented,  unlefs  it  be  limited,  as  its  repre- 
'  **  fentation  is,  to  one  place  and  to  a  few  hours  ; 
**  and  therefore  tliat  it  can  admit  no  fable  but 
"what  has  thefe  properties;  becaufe  it  would  be 
"  abfurd  to  compofe  a  piece  for  reprefentation 
**  that  cannot  be  juftly  reprefented."  This  argu- 
ment, I  acknowledge,  has  at  leaft  a  plaufible  ap- 
pearance; and  yet  one  is  apt  to  fufpedt  fome  fal- 
lacy, confidering  that  no  critic,  how^ever  ftrict, 
has  ventured  to  confine  the  unities  of  place  and 
of  time  within  fo  narrow  bounds  *. 

D  d  2  A 

♦  BoflTu,  after  obferving,  with  wondrous  critical  fagacity, 
that  winter  is  an  improper  feafon  for  an  epic  poem,  and  night 
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A  view  of  the  Grecian  drama,  compared  with 
our  own,  may  perhaps  relieve  us  from  this  dilem- 
ma: if  they  be  differently  conftrudled,  as  fhall  be 
made  evident,  it  is  poffible  that  the  foregoing  rea- 
foning  may  not  be  equally  applicable  to  both. 
This  is  an  article  that,  with  relation  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubjedl,  has  not  been  examined  by  any  wri- 
ter. 

All  authors  agree,  that  tragedy  in  Greece  was 
derived  from  the  hymns  in  praife  of  Bacchus, 
which  were  fung  in  parts  by  a  chorus.  Thefpis, 
to  relieve  the  lingers  and  for  the  fake  of  variety, 
introduced  one  a6lor;  whofe  province  it  was  to 
explain  hiftorically  the  fubjedt  of  the  fong,  and 
who  occaiionally  reprefented  one  or  other  perfon- 
age.  Efchylus,  introducing  a  fecond  ador,  form- 
ed the  dialogue,  by  which  the  performance  be- 
came dramatic  ;  and  the  a6lors  were  multiplied 
when  the  fubjed  reprefented  made  it  neceflary. 
But  ftill,  the  chorus,  which  gave  a  beginning  to 
tragedy,  was  coniidered  as  an  elTential  part.  The 
firil  fcene,  generally,  unfolds  the  preliminary  cir- 
cumilances  that  lead  to  the  grand  event :  and  this 

fcene 


no  lefs  Improper  for  tragedy  ;  admits  however,  that  an  epic 
poem  may  be  Ipread  through  the  whole  fummer  months,  and 
a  tragedy  through  the  whole  funihine  hours  of  the  longefl 
fummer-day.  Du  poetne  epiquey  I,  3.  chap,  i2.  At  that  rate 
an  Engli(h  tragedy  may  be  longer  than  a  French  tragedy  j 
and  inNovaZembla  the  time  of  a  tragedy  and  of  an  epic  poem 
may  be  the  fame. 
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fcene  is  by  Ariftotle  termed  the  prologue.  In  the 
fecond  fcene,  where  the  adion  properly  begins, 
the  chorus  is  introduced,  which,  as  originally, 
continues  upon  the  ftage  during  the  whole  per- 
formance :  the  chorus  frequently  makes  one  in  the 
dialogue  ;  and  when  the  dialogue  happens  to  be 
fufpended,  the  chorus,  during  the  interval,  is  em- 
ploy'd  in  iinging.  Sophocles  adheres  to  this  plan 
religioully.  Euripides  is  not  altogether  fo  corredl. 
In  fome  of  his  pieces,  it  becomes  necefTary  to  re- 
move the  chorus  for  a  little  time.  But  when  that 
unufual  ftep  is  rilked,  matters  are  fo  ordered  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  reprefentation :  the  chorus 
never  leave  the  flage  of  their  own  accord,  but  at 
the  command  of  fome  principal  perfonage,  who 
conftantly  waits  their  return. 

Thus  the  Grecian  drama  is  a  continued  repre- 
fentation without  interruption ;  acircumftancethat 
merits  attention.  A  continued  reprefentation  with- 
out a  paufe,  affords  not  opportunity  to  vary  the 
place  of  adion,  nor  to  prolong  the  time  of  the  ac- 
tion beyond  that  of  the  reprefentation.  To  a  re- 
prefentation fo  confined  in  place  and  time,  the  fore- 
going reafoning  is  ftridly  applicable :  a  real  or 
feigned  adtion  that  is  brought  to  a  conclulion  after 
confiderable  intervals  of  time  and  frequent  changes 
of  place,  cannot  accurately  be  copied  in  a  reprefen- 
tation that  admits  no  latitude  in  either.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  unities  of  place  and  of  time,  were,  or 
pught  to  have  been,  ftridly  obferved  in  the  Greek 
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tragedies ;  which  is  made  necelfarj  by  the  very 
conftitution  of  their  drama,  for  it  is  abfurd  to  com- 
pofe  a  tragedy  that  cannot  be  juftly  reprefented. 
Modern  critics,  who  for  our  drama  pretend  to 
eftablifli  rules  founded  on  the  pradlice  of  the 
Greeks,  are  guilty  of  an  egregious  blunder.  The 
unities  of  place  and  of  time  were  in  Greece,  as 
we  fee,  a  matter  of  neceffity,  not  of  choice  ;  and 
I  am  now  ready  to  fhow,  that  if  we  fubmit  to  fuch 
fetters,  it  muft  be  from  choice,  not  neceffity. 
This  will  be  evident  upon  taking  a  view  of  the 
conftitution  of  our  drama,  which  differs  widely 
from  that  of  Greece  ;  whether  more  or  lefs  per- 
fect, is  a  different  point,  to  be  handled  afterward. 
By  dropping  the  chorus^  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  divide  the  reprefentation  by  intervals  of  time, 
during  which  the  ftage  is  evacuated  and  the  fpec- 
tacle  fufpended.  This  qualifies  our  drama  for 
fubjedts  fpread  thro'  a  wide  fpace  both  of  time 
and  of  place  :  the  time  fuppofed  to  pafs  during  the 
fufpenfion  of  the  reprefentation,  is  not  meafu red  by 
the  time  of  the  fufpenfion  ;  and  any  place  may  be 
fuppofed  when  the  reprefentation  is  renewed,  with 
as  much  facility  as  when  it  commenced :  by  w^hich 
means,many  fubjecls  can  be  juftly  reprefented  in  our 
theatres,  that  were  excluded  from  thofe  of  ancient 
Greece.  This  doclrine  may  be  illuftrated,  by  com- 
paring a  modern  play  to  a  fet  of  hiftorical  pictures ; 
let  us  fuppofe  them  five  in  number,  and  the  re- 
femblance  will  be  complete.  Each  of  the  pidures 
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refembles  an  act  in  one  of  our  plays  :  there  mufl 
necelfarily  be  the  ftridleit  unity  of  place  and  of 
time  in  each  pi6lure  ;  and  the  fame  neceffity  re- 
quires thefe  two  unities  during  each  ad:  of  a  play, 
becaufe  during  an  ad  there  is  no  interruption  in 
the  fpedacle.  Now,  when  we  view  in  fucceffion 
a  number  of  fuch  hiflorical  pidlures,  let  it  be,  for 
example,  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  by  Le  Brun, 
we  have  no  difficulty  to  conceive,  that  months  or 
years  have  palled  between  the  events  exhibited  in 
two  different  pictures,  though  the  interruption  is 
imperceptible  in  paffing  our  eye  from  the  one  to 
the  other  ;  and  we  have  as  little  difficulty  to  con-, 
ceive  a  change  of  place,  however  great.  In  which 
view,  there  is  truly  no  difference  between  five  ads 
of  a  modern  play,  and  five  fuch  pidures.  Where 
the  reprefentation  is  fufpended,  we  can  with  the 
greateft  facility  fuppofe  any  length  of  time  or  any 
change  of  place :  the  fpedator,  it  is  true,  may  be 
confcious  that  the  real  time  and  place  are  not  the 
fame  with  what  are  employed  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion :  but  this  is  a  work  of  refledion  ;  and  by  the 
fame  refledion  he  may  alfo  be  confcious,  that 
Garrick  is  not  King  Lear,  that  the  playhoufe  is  not 
Dover  cliffs,  nor  the  noife  he  hears  thunder  and 
lightning.  In  a  word,  after  an  interruption  of  the 
reprefentation,  it  is  no  more  difficult  for  a  fpeda- 
tor to  imagine  a  new  place,  or  a  different  time, 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  play,  to  imagine 
himfelf  at  Rome,  or  in  a  period  of  time  two  thou- 
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fand  years  back.     And  indeed,  it  is  abundantly 
ridiculous,  that  a  critic,  who  is  willing  to  hold 
candle-light  for  fun-fhine,  and  fome  painted  cai 
yafTes  for  a  palace  or  a  prifon,  fhould  be  fo  fcri 
pulous  abgut  admitting  any  latitude  of  place 
of  time  in  the  fable,  beyond  what  is  neceflary 
the  reprefentation. 

There  are,  I  acknovvledge,  fome  effe61s  of  great 
latitude  in  time  that  ought  never  to  be  indulged 
in  a  compofition  for  the  theatre  :  nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd,  than  at  the  clofe  to  exhibit  a  full- 
grown  perfon  who  appears  a  child  at  the  begin- 
ning :  the  mind  rejedls,  as  contrary  to  all  proba- 
bility, fuch  latitude  of  time  as  is  requilite  for  a 
change  fo  remarkable.  The  greatefl  change  fron^. 
place  to  place  hath  not  altogether  the  fame  bad  ef^' 
fe6l.  In  the  bulk  of  human  affairs  place  is  not 
material  ;  and  the  mind,  when  occupied  with  ai 
interefting  event,  is  little  regardful  of  minute  cii 
cumftances  :  thefe  may  be  varied  at  will,  becaui 
they  fcarce  make  any  impreffion. 

But  though  I  have  taken  arms  to  refcue  model 
poets  from  the  defpotifm  of  modern  critics,  I  would 
not  be  under  ft  Qod  to  juftify  liberty  without  any 
referve.  An  unbounded  licence  with  relation  to 
place  and  time,  is  faulty  for  a  reafon  that  feems  to 
have  been  overlooked,  which  is,  that  it  feldom 
fails  to  break  the  unity  of  adlion.  In  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  human  affairs,  iingle  events,  fuch  as  are 
fit  to  be  reprefented  on  the  ft  age,  are  confined  to  a 
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narrow  fpot,  and  commonly  employ  no  great  ex- 
tent of  time  :  we  accordingly  feldom  find  ftridt 
unity  of  adlion  in  a  dramatic  compolition,  where 
any  remarkable  latitude  is  indulged  in  thefe  par- 
ticulars. I  fay  further,  that  a  compofition  which 
employs  but  one  place,  and  requires  not  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  is  neceffary  for  the  reprefen- 
tation,  is  fo  much  the  more  perfedl :  becaufe  the 
confining  an  event  within  fo  narrow  bounds,  con- 
tributes to  the  unity  of  a6lion  ;  and  alfo  prevents 
that  labour,  however  flight,  which  the  mind  muft 
undergo  in  imagining  frequent  changes  of  place 
and  many  intervals  of  time.  But  fliill  1  mufl:  infift, 
that  fuch  limitation  of  place  and  time  as  was  ne- 
cefiary  in  the  Grecian  drama,  is  no  rule  to  us  ; 
and  therefore,  that  though  fuch  limitation  adds 
one  beauty  more  to  the  compofition,  it  is  at  bell 
but  a  refinement,  which  may  jufl:ly  give  place  to 
a  thoufand  beauties  more  fubftantial.  And  1  may 
add,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  I  was  about  to 
fay  impradicable,  to  contract  within  the  Grecian 
limits,  any  fable  fo  fruitful  of  incidents  in  num- 
ber and  variety,  as  to  give  full  fcope  to  the  fludlu- 
ation  of  paflion. 

It  may  now  appear,  that  critics  who  put  the 
unities  of  place  and  of  time  upon  the  fame  footing 
with  the  unity  of  adion",  making  them  all  equally 
eflential,  have  not  attended  to  the  nature  and  con- 
fl:itution  of  the  modern  drama.  If  they  admit  an 
interrupted  reprefentation,  with  which  no  writer 
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II 

finds  fault,  it  is  abfurd  to  rejedlits  greateft  ad  van-    ' 

tage,  that  of  reprefenting  many  interefting  fub- 
je6ts  excluded  from  the  Grecian  ftage.  If  there 
needs  mufl  be  a  reformation,  why  not  reftore  thf 
ancient  chorus  and  the  ancient  continuity  of  a< 
tion  ?  There  is  certainly  no  medium  :  for  to  a( 
mit  an  interruption  without  relaxing  from  thi 
flridl  unities  of  place  and  of  time,  is  in  effedl: 
load  us  with  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  an' 
cient  drama,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  with-hold 
from  us  its  advantages. 

The  only  proper  quellion,  therefore,  is.  Whe- 
ther our  model  be  or  be  not  a  real  improvement  ? 
This  indeed  may  fairly  be  called  in  queilion  ;  and 
in  order  to  a  comparative  trial,  fome  particular^, 
muft  be  premifed.  When  a  play  begins,  we  hav^l 
no  difficulty  to  adjufl  our  imagination  to  the  fcen^ 
of  adlion,  however  diftant  it  be   in  time  or  iiHI 
place  ;  becaufe  we  know  that  the  play  is  a  repre- 
fentation  only.     The  cafe  is  very  different  aftej 
we  are  engaged :  it  is  the  perfection  of  reprefeii 
tation  to  hide  itfelf,  to  impofe  on  the  fpedatoi 
and  to  produce  in  him  an  impreffion  of  reality, 
if  he  were  a  fpedlator  of  a  real  event  ^  \  but  an; 
interruption  annihilates  that  impreffion,  by  roufing 
him  out  of  his  waking  dream,  and  unhappily  re-^ 
floring  him  to  his  fenfes.  So  difficult  it  is  to  fup- 
port  the  impreffion  of  reality,  that  much  (lighter 

interruptions 
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interi'Qptions  than  the  interval  between  two  ads, 
are  fufficient  to  dilTolve  the  charm  :  in  the  5th  adl 
of  the  Mourning  Bride,  the  three  firil  fcenes  are 
in  a  room  of  flate,  the  fourth  in  a  prifon  ;  and 
the  change  is  operated  by  fhifting  the  fcene,  which 
is  done  in  a  trice  :  but  however  quick  the  tranli- 
tion  may  be,  it  is  impradicable  to  impofe  upon 
the  fpectators,  fo  as  to  make  them  conceive  that 
they  are  actually  carried  from  the  palace  to  the 
prifon  ;  they  immediately  refledl,  that  the  palace 
and  prifon  are  imaginary,  and  that  the  whole  is  a 
fidlion. 

From  thefe  premifes,  one  will  naturally  be  led, 
at  firft  view,  to  pronounce  the  frequent  interrup- 
tions in  the  modern  drama  to  be  an  imperfedlion. 
It  will  occur,  "  That  every  interruption  mull  have 
**  the  effedl  to  banilli  the  dream  of  reality,  and 
"  with  it  to  banilli  our  concern,  which  cannot 
"  fublifl:  while  we  are  confcious  that  all  is  a  fic- 
"  tion ;  and  therefore,  that  in  the  modern  drama 
"  fufficient  time  is  not  afforded  for  fludluation  and 
**  fwelling  of  paffion,  like  what  is  afforded  in  that 
"  of  Greece,  where  there  is  no  interruption." 
This  reafoning,  it  mull  be  owned,  has  a  fpecious 
appearance :  but  we  mufl  not  become  faint- 
hearted upon  the  firft  repulfe  ;  let  us  rally  our 
troops  for  a  fecond  engagement. 

Confidering  attentively  the  ancient  drama,  we 
find,  that  though  the  reprefentation  is  never  inter- 
rupted, the  principal  adion  is  fufpended  not  lefs 
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frequently  than  in  the  modern  drama :  there  are 
five  ads  in  each  ;  and  the  only  difference  is,  that 
in  the  former,  when  the  acSlion  is  fufpended  as 
is  at  the  end  of  every  adt,  opportunity  is  taken  ol 
the  interval  to  employ  the  chorus  in  fingingj 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Grecian  continuity  oi 
reprefentation  cannot  have  the  effedl  to  prolong 
the  impreffion  of  reality :  to  banifh  that  impreflion, 
a  paufe  in  the  adlion  while  the  chorus  is  employ'd 
in  iinging,  is  no  lefs  effedual  than  a  total  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  reprefentation. 

But  to  open  a  larger  view,  I  am  ready  to  Ihow, 
that  a  reprefentaticui  with  proper  paufes,  is  better 
qualified  for  making  a  deep  impreflion,  than  a  con- 
tin  ued  reprefentation  without  a  paufe.    This  wil^i 
be  evident  from  the  following  confiderations.  Re- 
prefentation cannot  very  long  fupport  an  impref- 
fion of  reality  ;  for  when  the  fpirits  are  exhaufted 
by  clofe  attention  and  by  the  agitation  of  paflion^i 
an  uneafinefs  enfues,  which  never  fails  to  baniflHr* 
the  waking  dream.     Now  fuppofing  the  time  that 
a  man  can  employ  with  fl;ri6l  attention  without 
wan3ering,  to  be  no  greater  than  is  requifite  foi 
a  fingle  a<^,  a  fuppofition  that  cannot  be  far  fron 
truth  ;  it  follows,  that  a  continued  reprefentation^ 
of  longer  endurance  than  an  ad,  inflead  of  giving 
fcope  to  fluctuation  and  fwelling  of  paflion,  would 
overftrain  the  attention,  and  produce  a  total  ab- 
fence  of  mind.     In  that  refped,  the  four  paufes 
have  a  fine  effedl  j  for  by  aftbrding  to  the  audience 
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a  feafonable  refpite  when  the  impreffion  of  reality 
is  gone,  and  while  nothing  material  is  in  agitation, 
they  relieve  the  mind  from  its  fatigue  ;  and  con- 
fequently  prevent  a  wandering  of  thought  at  the 
very  time  poflibly  of  the  mofl  interefting  fcenes. 
In  one  article,  indeed,  the  Grecian  model  has 
greatly  the  advantage  :  its  chorus  during  an  in- 
terval not  only  preferves  alive  the  impreflions 
made  upon  the  audience,  but  alfo  prepares  their 
hearts  finely  for  new  impreflions.  In  our  theatres, 
on  the  contrary,  the  audience,  at  the  end  of  every 
adl,  being  left  to  trifle  time  away,  lofe  every  warm 
impreflion  ;  and  they  begin  the  next  adl  cool  and 
unconcerned,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
prefentation.  This  is  a  grofs  malady  in  our  thea- 
trical reprefentations  ;  but  a  malady  that  luckily 
is  not  incurable.  To  revive  the  Grecian  chorus, 
would  be  to  revive  the  Grecian  flavery  of  place 
and  time  ;  but  I  can  figure  a  detached  chorus  co- 
inciding with  a  paufe  in  the  reprefentation,  as  the 
ancient  chorus  did  with  a  paufe  in  the  principal 
action.  What  objedion,  for  example,  can  there 
lie  againft  mufic  between  the  adls,  vocal  and  in- 
ftrumental,  adapted  to  the  fubjedl  ?  Such  detach- 
ed chorus,  without  putting  us  under  any  limitation 
of  time  or  place,  would  recruit  the  fpirits,  and 
would  preferve  entire  the  tone,  if  not  the  tide 
of  paflion  :  the  mufic,  after  an  adl  fliould  com- 
mence in  the  tone  of  the  preceding  paflion,  and  be 
gradually  varied  till  it  accord  with  the  tone  of  the 

paflion 
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paflion  that  is  to  fucceed  in  the  next  a£l.  Themu- 
lie  and  the  reprefentation  would  both  of  them  be 
gainers  by  their  conjundion  ;  which  will  thus  ap- 
pear. Mufic  that  accords  with  the  prefent  tone  of 
mind,  is,  on  that  account,  doubly  agreeable  ;  and 
accordingly,  though  mufic  fingly  hath  not  power 
to  raife  a  paflion,  it  tends  greatly  to  fupport  a  paf- 
lion already  raifed.     Further,  mufic  prepares  us 
for  the  pafiion  that  follows,  by  making  chearful, 
tender,  melancholy,  or  animated  impreflions,   as 
the  fubjed:  requires.  Take  for  an  example  the  firll 
fcene  of  the  Mourning  Bride,  where  foft  mufic,  in 
a  melancholy  ftrain,  prepares  us  for  Almeria's  deep 
diftrefs.  In  this  manner,  mufic  and  reprefentation 
fupport  each  other  delightfully :  the  impreflior^ 
made  upon  the  audience  by  the  reprefentation,  ^Hl 
a  fine  preparation  for  the  mufic  that  fucceeds  : 
and  the  impreflion  made  by  the  mufic,  is  a  finfll 
preparation  for  the  reprefentation  that  fucceeds. 
It  appears  to  me  evident,  that,  by  fome  fuch  con^^ 
trivance,  the  modern  drama  may  be  improved, 
as  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  ancient  chori 
without  its  flavifli  limitation  of  place  and   time 
And  as  to  mufic  in  particular,  I  cannot  figure  any 
means  that  would  tend  more  to  its  improvement : 
compofers,  thofe  for  the  fliage  at  Inafl:,  would  be 
reduced  to  the  happy  neceflity  of  Itudying  and 
imitating  nature  ;  infl:ead  of  deviating,  according 
to  the  prefent  mode,  into  wild,  fantafi:ic,  and  un- 
natural conceits.  But  we  mufl:  return  to  our  fub- 
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ject,  and  finifh  the  comparifon  betwieen  the  an- 
cient and  the  modern  drama. 

The  numberlefs  improprieties  forced  upon  the 
Greek  dramatic  poets  by  the  conflitution  of  their 
drama,  may  be  fufficient,   one  ihould  think,  to 
make  us  prefer  the  modern  drama,  even  abftradt- 
ing  from  the  improvement  propofed.  To  prepare 
the  reader  for  this  article,  it  muft  be  premifed, 
that  as  in  the  ancient  drama  the  place  of  adlion 
never  varies,  a  place  neceflarily  mull  be  chofen, 
to  which  every  perfon  may  have  accefs  without 
any  improbability.  This  confines  the  fcene  to  fome 
open  place,  generally  the  court  or  area  before  a 
palace  ;  which  excludes  from  the  Grecian  theatre 
tranfa6lions  within  doors,  though  thefe  commonly 
are  the  mod  important.    Such  cruel  reilraint  is  of 
itfelf  fufficient  to  cramp  the  moil  pregnant  inven- 
tion ;  and  accordingly  Greek  writers,  in  order  to 
preferve  unity  of  place,  are  reduced  to  woful  im- 
proprieties.    In  the  Hippolytus   of  Euripides  *, 
Phedra  diftrelTed  in  mind  and  body,  is  carried 
without  any  pretext  from  her  palace  to  the  place  of 
;  adion  :  is  there  laid  upon  a  couch,  unable  to  fup- 
I  port  herfelf  upon  her  limbs,  and  made  to  utter 
j-many  things  improper  to  be  heard  by  a  number 
%  of  women  who  form  the  chorus  :  and  what  is  ftill 
I  more  improper,   her  female  attendant  ufes  the 
ft  ftrongeft  intreaties  to  make  her  reveal  the  fecret 

caufe 
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caufe  of  her  anguilh  ;  which  at  laft  Phedra,  con- 
trary  to  decency  and  probability,  is  prevailed  up- 
on to  do  in  prefence  of  that  very  chorus  *.   Alcef- 
tes^  in  Euripides,  at  the  point  of  death,  is  brought 
from  the  palace  to  the  place  of  adion,  groaning, 
and   lamenting   her   untimely    fatef.       In   the 
Trachiniens  of  Sophocles  |,  a  fecret  is  imparted  to 
Dejanira,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  in  prefence  of 
the  chorus.      In  the  tragedy   of  Iphigenia,  the 
meffenger  employ 'd  to  inform  Clitemneilra  that 
Iphigenia  was  facrificed,  flops  (hort  at  the  place 
of  adlion,  and  with  a  loud  voice  calls  the  Queen 
from  her  palace  to  hear  the  news.     Again,  in 
the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  the  neceffary  prefence  of 
the  chorus  forces  Euripides  into  a  grofs  abfurdi- 
ty,  which  is  to  form  a  fecret  in  their  hearing  §  ; 
and  to  difguife  the  abfurdity,  much  court  is  paid 
to  the  chorus,  not  one  woman  but  a  number,  to 
engage  them  to  fecrecy.  In  the  Medea  of  Euripi- 
des, that  princefs  makes  no  difficulty,  in  prefence 
of  the  chorus,  to  plot  the  death  of  her  hulband, 
of  his  miftrefs,  and  of  her  father  the  King  of  Co- 
rinth, all  by  poifon.     It  was  neceffary  to  bring 
Medea  upon  the  ftage,  and  there  is  but  one  place 
of  a6lion,  which  is  always  occupied  by  the  chorus. 
This  fcene  clofes  the  fecond  a6l :  and  in  the  end 
of  the  third,  Ihe  frankly  makes  the  chorus  her 

confidents 
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confidents  in  plotting  the  murder  of  her  own  chil- 
dren. Terence,  by  identity  of  place,  is  often 
forced  to  make  a  converfation  within  doors  be 
heard  on  the  open  flreet :  the  cries  of  a  woman 
in  labour  are  there  heard  diftindly. 

The  Greek  poets  are  not  lefs  hampered  by  unity 

of  time  than  by  that  of  place.     In  the  Hippolytus 

of  Euripides,  that  prince  is  banifhed  at  the  end 

of  the  fourth  adt ;   and  in  the  firlt  fcene  of  the 

following  adl,  a  meifenger  relates  to  Thefeus  the 

whole  particulars  of  the  death  of  Hippolytus  by 

the  fea-moniter:  that  remarkable  event  muil  have 

occupied  many  hours  ;  and  yet  in  the  reprefenta- 

tion,   it  is  confined  to  the  time  employed  by  the 

i  chorus  upon  the  fong  at  the  end  of  the  4th  adl. 

!  The  inconfiftency  is  ftill  greater  in  the  Ipbi^enia  in 

isTatiris*  :  the  fong  could  not  exhauft  half  an  hour  y 

land  yet  the  incidents  fuppofed  to  have  happened 

during  that  time,  could  not  naturally  have  been 

tranfacted  in  lefs  than  half  a  day. 

The  Greek  artifts  are  forced,  no  lefs  frequent- 
ly, to  tranfgrefs  another  rule,  derived  alfo  from  a 
jontinued  reprefentation.  The  rule  is,  that  as  a 
!  i^acuity,  however  momentary,  interrupts  the  re- 
!  Drefentation,  it  is  necelfary  that  the  place  of  adion 
^  3e  conftantly  occupied.  Sophocles,  with  regard 
[to  that  rule  as  well  as  to  others,  is  generally  cor- 
1  -eel.  But  Euripides  cannot  bear  fuch  reftraint : 
Vol.  II.  E  e  he 
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he  often  evacuates  the  ftage,  and  leaves  it  empty 
for  others.  Iphigenia  in  Tauris^  after  pronoun- 
cing a  foliloquy  in  the  firll  fcene,  leaves  the  place 
of  action,  and  is  fucceeded  by  Orefles  and  Pyla- 
des :  they,  after  fome  converfation,  walk  off; 
and  Iphigenia  re-enters,  accompanied  with  the 
chorus.  In  the  Alcejles^  which  is  of  the  fame 
author,  the  place  of  adlion  is  void  at  the  end  of 
the  third  ad:.  It  is  true,  that  to  cover  the  irregu- 
larity, and  to  preferve  the  reprefentation  in  mo- 
tion, Euripides  is  careful  to  fill  the  ftage  without 
lofs  of  time  :  but  this  ftill  is  an  interruption,  and 
a  link  of  the  chain  broken;  for  during  the  change 
of  the  adlors,  there  muft  be  a  fpace  of  time,  du- 
ring which  the  ftage  is  occupied  by  neither  fet. 
It  makes  indeed  a  more  remarkable  interruption, 
to  change  the  place  of  adtion  as  well  as  the 
adiors ;  but  that  was  not  pradi cable  upon  the 
Grecian  ftage. 

It  is  hard  to  fay  upon  what  model  Terence  has 
formed  his  plays.  Having  no  chorus,  there  is  a 
paufe  in  the  reprefentation  at  the  end  of  every  ad. 
But  advantage  is  not  taken  of  the  ceflation,  even 
to  vary  the  place  of  adiion :  for  the  ftreet  is  always 
chofen,  where  every  thing  pafling  may  be  feen  by 
every  perfon ;  and  by  that  choice,  the  moft  fpright- 
ly  and  interefting  parts  of  the  adion,  which  com- 
monly pafs  within  doors,  are  excluded  ;  witnefs 
the  laft  ad  of  the  Eunuch,  He  hath  fubmitted  to 
the  like  ilavery  with  refped  to  time.    In  a  word,  a 

play 
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play  with  a  regular  chorus,  is  not  more  confined 
in  place  and  time  than  his  plays  are.  Thus  a 
xealous  fedary  follows  implicitly  ancient  forms 
and  ceremonies,  without  once  conlidering  whether 
their  introdudlive  caufe  be  ftill  fublifting.  Plau- 
tus,  of  a  bolder  genius  than  Terence,  makes  good 
ufe  of  the  liberty  afforded  by  an  interrupted  repre- 
fentation :  he  varies  the  place  of  adion  upon  all 
occafions,  when  the  variation  fuits  his  purpofe. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  by  this  time  under- 
ftand,  that  I  plead  for  no  change  of  place  in  our 
iplays  but  after  an  interval,  nor  for  any  latitude  in 
point  of  time  but  what  falls  in  wuth  an  interval. 
The  unities  of  place  and  time  ought  to  be  ftriclly 
I  obferved  during  each  ad: ;  for  during  the  repre- 
jfentation,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  fmallefl 
deviation  from  either.    Hence  it  is  an  eflential  re- 
quifite,  that  during  an  ad  the  itage  be  always  oc- 
cupied ;  for  even  a  momentary  vacuity  makes  an 
interval  or  interruption.     Another  rule  is  no  lefs 
eflential :  it  would  be  a  grofs  breach  of  the  unity 
of  adion,  to  exhibit  upon  the  flage  two  feparate 
adions  at  the  fame  time ;  and  therefore,  to  pre- 
ferve  that  unity,  it  is  neceiTary  that  each  perfonage 
introduced  during  an  ad,  be  linked  to  thofe  in 
pofleflion  of  the  ftage,  fo  as  to  join  all  in  one  ac- 
•  tion.    Thefe  things  follow  from  the  very  concep- 
I  tion  of  an  ad,  which  admits  not  the  flightefl:  in- 
ft  terruption  :  the  moment  the  reprefentation  is  in- 
^  termitted,   there  is  an  end  of  that  ad  ;  and  we 

E  e  2r  have- 
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have  no  notion  of  a  new  adl,  but  where,  after  a 
paufe  or  interval,  the  reprefentation  is  again  put 
in  motion.  French  writers,  generally  fpeaking, 
are  corre6l  in  this  particular.  The  Englifh,  on 
the  contrary,  are  fo  irregular,  as  fcarce  to  deferve 
a  criticifm.  Adlors,  during  the  fame  adl,  not  only 
fucceed  each  other  in  the  fame  place  without  con- 
nection, but  what  is  flill  lefs  excufable,  they  fre- 
quently fucceed  each  other  in  different  places. 
This  change  of  place  in  the  fame  a6l,  ought  never 
to  be  indulged  ;  for,  befide  breaking  the  unity  of 
the  adt,  it  has  a  difagreeable  effedl.  After  an  in- 
terval, the  imagination  readily  adapts  itfelf  to  any 
place  that  is  necelfary,  as  readily  ?.o  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play  ;  but  during  the  reprefen- 
tation, we  rejed  change  of  place.  From  the  fore- 
going cenfure  mull  be  excepted  the  Mourning 
Bride  of  CongrevQ J  where  regularity  concurs  with 
the  beauty  of  fentiment  and  of  language,  to  make 
it  one  of  the  moft  complete  pieces  England  has  to 
boaft  of.  I  muft  acknowledge,  however,  that  in 
point  of  regularity,  this  elegant  performance  is  not 
altogether  unexceptionable.  In  the  four  firft  ads, 
the  unities  of  place  and  time  are  ftrictly  obferved: 
but  in  the  laft  act,  there  is  a  capital  error  with  re- 
fpedl  to  unity  of  place ;  for  in  the  three  firll  fcenes 
of  that  act,  the  place  of  adlion  is  a  room  of  ftate, 
which  is  changed  to  a  prifon  in  the  fourth  fcene: 
the  chain  alfo  of  the  actors  is  broken  ;  as  the  per- 
fons  introduced  in  the  prifon,  are  different  from 

thofe 
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thofe  who  made  their  appearance  in  the  room  of 
flate.  This  remarkable  interruption  of  the  repre- 
fentation,  makes  in  effedt  two  a61:s  inftead  of  one : 
and  therefore,  if  it  be  a  rule  that  a  play  ought  not 
to  confift  of  more  adls  than  five,  this  performance 
is  fo  far  defedlive  in  point  of  regularity.  I  may 
add,  that  even  admitting  fix  ads,  the  irregularity 
would  not  be  altogether  removed,  without  a  long- 
er paufe  in  the  reprefentation  than  is  allowed  in 
the  acting ;  for  more  than  a  momentary  interrup- 
tion is  requifite  for  enabling  the  imagination  rea- 
dily to  fall  in  with  a  new  place,  or  with  a  wide 
fpace  of  time.  In  The  Way  of  the  World,  of  the 
fame  author,  unity  of  place  is  preferved  during 
! every  adl,  and  a  ftrider  unity  of  time  during  the 
'whole  play,  than  is  neceflary. 
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Gardening  and  Architecture. 


THE  books  we  have  upon  architecture  anc 
upon  embellifliing  ground,  abound  in  prac 
Jtical  inilrudion,  necelTary  for  a  mechanic  :  bu 
in  vain  Ihould  we  rummage  them  for  rationa 
principles  to  improve  our  tafte.  In  a  genera 
fyllem,  it  might  be  thought  fufficient  to  have  un- 
folded the  principles  that  govern  thefe  and  othe 
fine  arts,  leaving  the  application  to  the  reader 
but  as  I  would  negled:  no  opportunity  of  fhow 
ing  the  extenlive  influence  of  thefe  principles,  thi 
purpofe  of  the  prefent  chapter  is  to  apply  them  ti 
gardening  and  architecture  ;  but  without  intend 
ing  any  regular  plan  of  thefe  favourite  arts,  whicl 
would  be  unfuitable  not  only  to  the  nature  o 
this  work,  but  to  the  experience  of  its  author. 

Gardening  was  at  iirft  an  ufeful  art :  in  the  gar 
den  of  Alcinous,  defcribed  by  Homer,  we  find 
nothing  done  for  pleafure  merely.  But  garden- 
ing is  now  improved  into  a  fine  art ;  and  wher 
we  talk  of  a  garden  without  any  epithet,  a  plea 
fure  garden,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  underftood 
The  garden  of  Alcinous,  in  modern  language,  wa 
but  a  kitchen-garden.     Architecture  has  run  th( 
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fame  courfe  :   it  continued  many  ages  an  iifeful 
art  merely,   without  afpirin^  to  be  claiTed  with 
the  fine  arts.  Architecture,  therefore,  and  garden- 
ing, being  ufeful  arts  as  well  as  fine  arts,  afford 
two  different  views.    The  reader,  however,  will 
not  here  exped:  rules  for  improving  any  work  of 
art  in  point  of  utility ;  it  being  no  part  of  my  plan 
to  treat  of  any  ufeful  art  as  fuch  :  but  there  is  a 
beauty  in  utility  ;  and  in  difcourling  of  beauty, 
that  of  utility  muft  not  be  negleded.     This  leads 
us  to  confider  gardens  and  buildings  in  different 
views  :   they  may  be   deftined  for  ufe  folely,  for 
beauty  folely,  or  for  both.    Such  variety  of  defli- 
nation,  bellows  upon  thefe  arts  a  great  command 
of  beauties,  complex  no  lefs  than  various.   Hence 
the  difficulty  of  forming  an  accurate  tafle  in  gar- 
dening and  architedlure  :   and  hence  that  differ- 
ence and  wavering  of  tafle  in  thefe  arts,  greater 
than  in  any  art  that  has  but  a  fingle  deflination. 
Architecture  and  gardening  cannot  otherwife 
entertain  the  mind,  but  by  raifing  certain  agree- 
able emotions  or  feelings ;  with  which  we  muft 
begin,  as  the  true  foundation  of  all  the  rules  of 
criticifm  that  govern  thefe  arts.    Poetry,  as  to  its 
power  of  raifing  emotions,  poffeffes  jullly  thefirft 
place  among  the  fine  arts ;  for  fcarce  any  one  emo- 
tion of  human  nature  is  beyond  its  reach.    Paint- 
ing and  fculpture  are  more  circumfcribed,  having 
the  command  of  no  emotions  but  of  what  are  rai- 
fed  by  fight :  they  are  peculiarly  fuccefsful  in  ex- 

E  e  4  preffing 
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prefling  painful  pallions,  which  are  difplayed  by 
external  ligns  extremely  legible*.  Gardening, 
befide  the  emotions  of  beauty  from  regularity, 
order,  proportion,  colour,  and  utility,  can  raife 
emotions  of  grandeur,  of  fweetnefs,  of  gaiety,  of 
melancholy,  of  wildnefs,  and  even  of  furprife  or 
wonder.  In  architedure,  the  beauties  of  regula- 
rity, order,  and  proportion,  are  ftill  more  con- 
fpicuous  than  in  gardening ;  but  as  to  the  beauty 
of  colour,  architecture  is  far  inferior.  Grandeur 
.can  be  expreffed  in  a  building,  perhaps  more  fuc- 
cefsfuUy  than  in  a  garden  ;  but  as  to  the  other 
emotions  above  mentioned,  architedure  hitherto 
has  not  been  brought  to  the  perfection  of  expref- 
fing  them  diflindly.  To  balance  that  defect,  ar- 
chitecture can  difplay  jthe  beauty  of  utility  in  the 
higheft  perfection. 

Gardening  indeed  poiTelTes  one  advantage,  ne- 
ver to  be  equalled  in  the  other  art  :  in  varioi 
fcenes,  it  can  raife  fuccellively  all  the  different^ 
emotions  above  mentioned.  But  to  produce  that 
delicious  effedt,  the  garden  muit  be  exteniive,  fo 
^s  to  admit  a  flow  fuccellion  :  for  a  fmall  garden, 
comprehended  at  one  view,  ought  to  be  confined 
to  one  exprcflion  f ;  it  may  be  gay,  it  may  be 
fweet,  it  may  be  gloomy;  but  an  attempt  to  mix 
thefe,  would  create  a  jumble  of  emotions  not  a 

little 

*  See  chap.  15.  f  ^^e  chap,  8. 
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little  unpleafant  *.  For  the  fame  reafon,  a  build- 
ing, even  the  moil  magnificent,  is  neceflarily  con- 
fined to  one  expreflion. 

Architecture,  confidered  as  a  fine  art,  inflead  of 
being  a  rival  to  gardening  in  its  progrefs,  feems 
not  far  advanced  beyond  its  infant  ftate.  To  bring 
it  to  maturity,  two  things  mainly  are  wanted. 
Firfi:,  a  greater  variety  of  parts  and  ornaments 
than  at  prefent  it  feems  provided  with.  Garden- 
ing here  has  greatly  the  advantage  :  it  is  provided 
with  plenty  of  materials  for  railing  fcenes  without 
end,  affecting  the  fpeclator  with  variety  of  emo- 
tions. In  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  materials 
are  fo  fcanty,  that  artifts  hitherto  have  not  been 
juccefsful  in  railing  any  emotions  but  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  :  with  refpedt  to  the  former,  there 
are  indeed  plenty  of  means,  regularity,  order, 
fymmetry,  fimplicity,  utility  ;  and  with  refpect  to 
the  latter,  the  addition  of  fize  is  fufficient.  But 
though  it  is  evident,  that  every  building  ought  to 
have  a  certain  charader  or  expreflion  fuited  to  its 
deftination :  yet  this  refinement  has  fcarce  been  at- 
tempted by  any  artiil.  A  death's  head  and  bones 
employed  in  monumental  buildings,  will  indeed 

produce 

*  "  The. citizen,  who  in  his  villa  has  but  an  acre  for  a  gar- 
**  den,  muft  have  it  diverfified  with  every  obje6l  that  is  fuited 
*'  to  an  extenfive  garden.  There  muft  be  woods,  ftreams, 
'*  lawns,  ftatues,  and  temples  to  every  goddefs  as  well  as  to 
"  Cloacina." 
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produce  an  emotion  of  gloom  and  melancholy ; 
but  fuch  ornaments,  if  thefe  can  be  termed  fo, 
ought  to  be  rejeded,  becaufe  they  are  in  them- 
felves  difagreeable.  The  other  thing  wanted  to 
bring  the  art  to  perfedion,  is,  to  afcertain  the  pre- 
cife  impreflion  made  by  every  fingle  part  and  or- 
nament, cupolas,  fpires,  columns,  carvings,  fta- 
tues,  vafes,  &c, :  for  in  vain  will  an  artift  attempt 
rules  for  employing  thefe,  either  lingly  or  in  com- 
bination, until  the  different  emotions  they  pro- 
duce be  diftinctly  explained.  Gardening  in  that 
particular  alfo,  hath  the  advantage  :  the  feveral 
emotions  raifed  by  trees,  rivers,  cafcades,  plains, 
eminencies,  and  its  other  materials,  are  under- 
ftood  ;  {and  each  emotion  can  be  defcribed  with 
fome  degree  of  precilion,  which  is  attempted  oc- 
caiionally  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  work. 

In  gardening  as  well  as  in  architecture,  limpli- 
city  ought  to  be  a  ruling  principle.  Profufe  orna- 
ment hath  no  better  effed:  than  to  confound  the 
eye,  and  to  prevent  the  objed  from  making  an 
impreflion  as  one  entire  whole.  An  artift  defti- 
tute  of  genius  for  capital  beauties,  is  naturally 
prompted  to  fupply  the  defed  by  crowding  his 
plan  with  flight  embellifliments  :  hence  in  a  gar- 
den, triumphal  arches,  Chinefe  houfes,  temples, 
obeliflcs,  cafcades,  fountains,  without  end  ;  and  in 
a  building,  pillars,  vafes,  ftatues,  and  a  profufion 
of  carved  work.  Thus  fome  women  defedive  in 
tafte,  are  apt  to  overcharge  every  part  of  their 

drefs 
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drefs  with  ornament.  Superfluity  of  decoration 
hath  another  bad  efFed :  it  gives  the  objed  a  di- 
minutive look :  an  ifland  in  a  wide  extended  lake 
makes  it  appear  larger ;  but  an  artificial  lake, 
which  is  always  little,  appears  ftill  lefs  by  ma- 
king an  ifland  in  it  *. 

In  forming  plans  for  embellifliing  a  field,  an  ar- 
tift  without  tafte  employs  ftraight  lines,  circles, 
fquares  ;  becaufe  thefe  look  beft  upon  paper.  He 
perceives  not,  that  to  humour  and  adorn  nature, 
is  the  perfedlion  of  his  art ;  and  that  nature,  ne- 
gleding  regularity,  difliributes  her  objedls  in  great 
variety  with  a  bold  hand.  A  large  field  laid  out 
with  fl:ri6t  regularity,  is  fliiflfand  artificial  f.  Na- 
ture indeed,  in  organized  bodies  comprehended 
under  one  view,  fl:udies  regularity,  which,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  ought  to  be  ftudied  in  architec- 
ture :  but  in  large  objeds,  which  cannot  other- 
wife  be  furveyed  but  in  parts  and  by  fuccelfion, 
regularity  and  uniformity  would  be  ufelefs  pro- 
perties, becaufe  they  cannot  be  difcovered  by  the 
eye  |.  Nature  therefore,  in  her  large  works,  ne- 

gleds 

*  See  appendix  to  part  5.  chap.  2. 

f  In  France  and  Italy,  a  garden  is  difpofed  like  the  human 
body,  alleys,  like  legs  and  arms,  anfwering  each  other  5  the 
great  walk  in  the  middle  repreienting  the  trunk  of  the  body. 
Thus  an  artift  void  of  tafte  carries  felf  along  into  every  ope- 
ration. 

%  A  fquare  field  appears   not   fuch  to  the  eye  when  view- 
ed 
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gledls  thefe  properties ;  and  in  copying  nature, 
the  artift  ought  to  negled  them. 


J 


Having  thus  far  carried  on  a  comparifon  be- 
tween gardening  and  architecture  ;  rules  peculiar 
to  each  come  next  in  order,  beginning  with  gar- 
dening. The  limpleft  plan  of  a  garden,  is  that  of 
a  fpot  embellifhed  with  a  number  of  natural  ob- 
jects, trees,  walks,  polifhed  parterres,  flowers, 
flreams,  <b'c.  One  more  complex  comprehends 
ftatues  and  buildings,  that  nature  and  art  may  be 
mutually  ornamental.  A  third,  approaching  near- 
er perfection,  is  of  objects  alTembled  together  in 
order  to  produce,  not  only  an  emotion  of  beauty, 
but  alfo  fome  other  particular  emotion,  grandeur, 
for  example,  gaiety,  or  any  other  above  mention- 
ed. The  completeft  plan  of  a  garden  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  third,  requiring  the  feveral 
parts  to  be  fo  arranged,  as  to  infpire  all  the  dif- 
ferent emotions  that  can  be  raifed  by  gardening. 
In  this  plan,  the  arrangement  is  an  important  cir- 
cumftance  ;  for  it  has  been  fhown,  that  fome 
emotions  figure  befl  in  conjunction,  and  that 
others  ought  always  to  appear  in  fucceffion,  and 
never  in  conjunction.     It  is  mentioned  above  *, 

that 


ed  from  any  part  of  it  J  and  the  centre  is  the  only  place 
where  a  circular  field  preferves  in  appearance  its  regular 
figure. 

*  Chap.  8. 
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[  that  when  the  moft  oppofite  emotions,  fuch  as 
gloominefs  and  gaiety,  ftillnefs  and  adlivity,  fol- 
low each  other  in  fucceffion,  the  pleafure,  on  the 
whole,  will  be  the  greateft ;  but  that  fuch  emotions 
ought  not  to  be  united,  becaufe  they  produce  an 
unpleafant  mixture  =^.  For  this  reafon,  a  ruin 
affording  a  fort  of  melancholy  pleafure,  ought  not 
to  be  feen  from  a  flower-parterre  which  is  gay 
and  cheerful  f .  But  to  pafs  from  an  exhilarating 
objed  to  a  ruin,  has  a  fine  effed  ;  for  each  of  the 
emotions  is  the  more  fenfibly  felt  by  being  con- 
trailed  with  the  other.  Similar  emotions,  on  the 
other  hand,  fuch  as  gaiety  and  fweetnefs,  flillnefs 
and  gloominefs,  motion  and  grandeur,  ought  to 
be  raifed  together  ;  for  their  effeds  upon  the 
mind  are  greatly  heightened  by  their  conjundion. 

Kent's  method  of  embellifhing  a  field,  is  admi- 
rable; which  is  to  replenifli  it  with  beautiful  ob- 
jeds,  natural  and  artificial,  difpofed  as  they  ought 
to  be  upon  a  canvas  in  painting.  It  requires 
indeed  more  genius  to  paint  in  the  gardening 
way  :  in  forming  a  landfcape  upon  a  canvas,  no 
more  is  required  but  to  adjuft  the  figures  to 
each  other  :  an  artifl  who  would  form  a  garden 
in  Kent's  manner,  has  an  additional  tafk;  which 
is,  to  adjuft  his  figures  to  the  feveral  varieties  of 
the  field. 

A  fingle  garden  muft  be  diftinguiflied  from  a 

plurality  ; 

*  Chap.  2.  part  4. 

f  See  the  place  immediately  above  eked. 
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plurality ;  and  yet  it  is  not  obvious  in  what  the 
unity  of  a  garden  conlifts.  We  have  indeed  fomc 
notion  of  unity  in  a  garden  furrounding  a  palace, 
with  views  from  each  window,  and  walks  lead- 
ing to  every  corner :  but  there  may  be  a  garden 
without  a  houfe  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  is  the  unity  of 
defign  that  makes  it  one  garden  ;  as  where  a  fpot 
of  ground  is  fo  artfully  dreffed  as  to  make  the  fe- 
veral  portions  appear  to  be  parts  of  one  whole. 
The  gardens  of  Verfailles,  properly  exprelTed  in 
the  plural  number,  being  no  fewer  than  lixteen, 
are  indeed  all  of  them  connected  with  the  palace, 
but  have  fcarce  any  mutual  conneclion  :  they  ap- 
pear not  like  parts  of  one  whole,  but  rather  like 
fmall  gardens  in  contiguity.  A  greater  diftance 
between  thefe  gardens  would  produce  a  better 
effe6l  :  their  junction  breeds  confulion  of  ideas, 
and  upon  the  whole  gives  lefs  pleafure  than  would 
be  felt  in  a  flower  fucceflion. 

Regularity  is  required  in  that  part  of  a  garden 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  dwelling-houfe  ;  becaufe 
an  immediate  acceflbry  ought  to  partake  the  regu- 
larity of  the  principal  objed:  '^  :  but  in  proportion 

to 


*  The  influence  of  this  conne£tion  fijrpafiing  all  bounds, 
is  ftill  vifible  in  many  gardens,  formed  of  horizontal  plains 
forc'd  with  great  labour  and  expence,  perpendicular  faces  of 
earth  fupported  by  mafly  ftone  walls,  terrace-walks  in  liages 
one  above  another,  regular  ponds  and  canals  without  the  leall: 
motion,  and  the  whole  lurrcunded,  like  a  prifon,    with  high 

walls 
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to  the  diftance  from  the  houfe  confidered  as  the 
centre,  regularity  ought  lefs  and  lefs  to  be  ftudied  ; 
for  in  an  extenfive  plan,  it  hath  a  fine  effedt  to 
lead  the  mind  infenfibly  from  regularity  to  a  bold 
variety.  Such  arrangement  tends  to  make  an  im- 
preflion  of  grandeur :  and  grandeur  ought  to  be 
ftudied  as  much  as  poflible,  even  in  a  more  con- 
fined plan,  by  avoiding  a  multiplicity  of  fmali 
parts  *.  A  fmall  garden,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  admits  not  grandeur,  ought  to  be  ftriclly 
regular. 

Milton,  defcribing  the  garden  of  Eden,  prefers 
juftly  grandeur  before  regularity  : 

« 
Flowers  worthy  of  paradife,  which  not  nice  art 

In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 

Pour'd 

walls  excluding  every  external  obje^.  At  firft  view  it  may- 
puzzle  one  to  account  for  a  tafte  fo  oppofite  to  nature  in  every 
particular.  But  nothing  happens  without  a  cauie.  Perfe<St 
regularity  and  uniformity  are  required  in  a  houie  ;  and  this 
idea  is  extended  to  its  acceflbry  the  garden,  efpecially  if  it  be 
a  fmall  fpot  incapable  of  grandeur  or  of  much  variety  :  the 
houfe  is  regular,  Co  muft  the  garden  be  j  the  floors  of  the 
houfe  are  horizontal,  and  the  garden  muft  hav^e  the  fame  po- 
fition  'y  in  the  houfe  we  are  proteded  from  every  intruding 
eye,  fo  muft  we  be  in  the  garden.  This,  it  muft  be  con- 
fefled,  is  carrying  the  notion  of  refemblance  very  far :  but 
where  reafon  and  tafte  are  laid  afleep,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon  than  to  carry  refemblance  beyond  proper  bounds. 

*  See  chap.  4. 
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Poured  forth  profufe  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain  ; 
Both  where  the  morning-fun  firft  warmly  fmote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  mipierc'd  fhade 
Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bowers. 

Faradife  Loji,  h, 

A  hill  covered  with  trees,  appears  more  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  more  lofty  than  when  naked.  To 
diftribute  trees  in  a  plain  requires  more  art :  nea^j 
the  dwelling-houfe  they  ought  to  be  fcattered  fo 
diftant  from  each  other,  as  not  to  break  the  unity 
of  the  field  ;  and  even  at  the  greatelt  diflance  of 
diftind:  vifion,  they  ought  never  to  be  fo  crowd- 
ed as  to  hide  any  beautiful  objed. 

In  the  manner  of  planting  a  wood  or  thicket, 
much  art  may  be  difplayed.  A  common  centre 
of  walks,  termed  a  Jlar,  from  whence  are  feen 
remarkable  objects,  appears  too  artificial,  and  con- 
fequently  too  ftiff  and  formal,  to  be  agreeable i 
the  crowding  withal  fo  many  objeds  togethei 
leffens  the  pleafure  that  would  be  felt  in  a  flow 
fucceflion.  Abandoning  therefore  the  flar,  let  u" 
try  to  fubftitute  fome  form  more  natural,  that  will 
difplay  all  the  remarkable  objedls  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  may  be  done  by  various  aper- 
tures in  the  wood,  purpofely  contrived  to  lay  open 
fucceiiively  every  fuch  objedl  ;  fometimes  a  fingle 
object,  fometimes  a  plurality  in  a  line,  and  fome- 
times a  rapid  fucceflion  of  them  :  the  mind  at  in- 
tervals is  roufed  and  cheered  by  agreeable  objects ; 

and 


n- 
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and  by  furprife,  upon  viewing  objedls  of  which  it 
had  no  expedation. 

Attending  to  the  influence  of  contrail,  explained 
in  the  eighth  chapter,  we  difcover  why  the  lownefs 
of  the  ceiling  increafes  in  appearance  the  lize  of 
a  large  room,  and  why  a  long  room  appears  flill 
longer  by  being  very  narrdW,  as  is  remarkable  in 
a  gallery:  by  the  fame  means,  an  object  terminating 
a  narrow  opening  in  a  wood,  appears  at  a  double 
diftance.  This  fuggefls  another  rule  for  diflribu- 
'ting  trees  in  fome  quarter  near  the  dwelling-houfe; 
which  is  to  place  a  number  of  thickets  in  a  line^ 
with  an  opening  in  each,  directing  the  eye  from 
one  to  another;  which  will  make  them  appear 
more  diftant  from  each  other  than  they  are  in 
reality,  and  in  appearance  enlarge  the  iize  of  the 
whole  field.  To  give  this  plan  its  utmoil  efFe6l, 
the  fpace  between  the  thickets  ought  to  be  con- 
fiderable :  and  in  order  that  each  may  be  feen 
diilindlly,  the  opening  neareft  the  eye  ought  to 
be  wider  than  the  lecond,  the  fecond  wider  than 
the  third,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  *. 

Vol.  II.  F  f  By 

*  An  objedi  will  appear  more  diftant  than  it  really  is,  if 
different  coloured  evergreens  be  planted  between  it  and  the 
iye.  Suppoie  hoUy  and  laurel,  and  the  holly  which  is  of  the 
deeper  colour,  nearer  the  eye  :  the  degradation  of  colour  in 
he  laurel,  makes  it  appear  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  holly, 
ind  confequently  removes  the  objcift,  in  appeaj^nce,  to  a 
greater  diftance  than  it  really  is. 
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By  a  judicious  diftribution  of  trees,  other  beau- 
ties may  be  produced.  A  landfcape  fo  rich  as  to 
ingrofs  the  whole  attention,  and  fo  limited  as 
fweetly  to  be  comprehended  under  a  lingle  view, 
has  a  much  finer  efFedl  than  the  moil  exteniive 
landfcape  that  requires  a  wandering  of  the  eye 
through  fucceffive  fcenes.  This  obfervation  fug- 
gefts  a  capital  rule  in  laying  out  a  field  ;  which  is, 
never  at  any  one  ftation  to  admit  a  larger  profpedl 
than  can  eafily  be  taken  in  at  once.  A  field  fo 
happily  fituated  as  to  command  a  great  extent  of 
profpedl,  is  a  delightful  fubjedl  for  applying  this 
rule :  let  the  profpedl  be  fplit  into  proper  parts  by 
means  of  trees ;  ilu dying  at  the  fame  time  to  in- 
troduce all  the  variety  poflible.  A  plan  of  this 
kind  executed  with  tafte  will  produce  charming 
effedls  :  the  beautiful  profpeds  are  multiplied  : 
each  of  them  is  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
entire  profpedl  was  originally  :  and,  to  crown  the 
whole,  the  fcenery  is  greatly  diverfified. 

As  gardening  is  not  an  inventive  art,  but  an 
imitation  of  nature,  or  rather  nature  itfelf  orna- 
mented ;  it  foUow^s  necelTarily,  that  every  thing 
unnatural  ought  to  be  rejedled  with  difdain.  Sta- 
tues of  wild  beafls  vomiting  water,  a  common  or- 
nament in  gardens,  prevail  in  thofe  of  Verfailles. 
Is  that  ornament  in  a  good  tafle  ?  A  jet  cTeau,  be- 
ing purely  artificial,  may,  without]  difgufl,be  tor- 
tured into  athoufand  fhapes:  but  a  reprefentation 
of  what  really  exifls  in  jiature,  admits  not  any  un- 
natural 
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natural  circumftance.  In  the  flatues  of  Verfailles 
the  artilt  has  difplayed  his  vicious  tafte  without  the 
leail  colour  or  difguife.  A  lifelefs  ftatue  of  an  a- 
nimal  pouring  out  water,  may  be  endured  without 
much  diiguft :  but  here  the  lions  and  wolves  are 
put  in  violent  action,  each  has  feized  its  prey,  a 
deer  or  a  lamb,  in  acl  to  devour  ;  and  yet,  as  by 
hocus-pocus,  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  differ- 
ent fcene  :  the  lion,  forgetting  his  prey,  pours 
out  water  plentifully  ;  and  the  deer,  forgetting  its 
danger,  performs  the  fame  work :  a  reprefentation 
no  lefs  abfurd  than  that  in  the  opera,  where  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  after  mounting  the  wall  of  a 
town  belieged,  turns  his  back  to  the  enemy,  and 
entertains  his  army  with  a  fong  *. 

In  gardening,  every  lively  exhibition  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  nature  has  a  fine  effedl :  on  the  other 
hand,  diflant  and  faint  imitations  are  difplealing 
to  every  one  of  tafte.  The  cutting  evergreens  in 
the  fhape  of  animals,  is  very  ancient ;  as  appears 
from  the  epiftles  of  Pliny,  who  feems  to  be  a 

F  f  2  great 

*  Ulloa,  a  Spanilh  writer,  defcrlbing  the  city  of  Lrima, 
fays,  that  the  great  fquare  is  finely  ornamented.  '*  In  the 
**  centre  is  a  fountain,  equally  remarkable  for  its  grandeur 
**  and  capacity.  Raifcd  above  the  fountain  is  a  bronze  fta- 
**  tue  of  Fame,  and  four  fmall  bafons  on  the  angles.  The 
**  water  ilTues  from  the  trumpet  of  the  ftatue,  and  from  the 
"  mouths  of  eight  lions  furrounding  it,  which  (in  his  opinion) 
**  greatly  heighten  the  beawty  of  the  whole." 
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great  admirer  of  the  conceit.  The  propenfity  to 
iiftitation  gave  birth  to  that  practice  ;  and  has  fup- 
ported  it  wonderfully  long,  conlidering  how  faint 
and  iniipid  the  imitation  is.  But  the  vulgar,  great 
and  fmall,  are  entertained  with  the  oddnefs  and 
iingularity  of  a  refemblance,  however  diftant,  be- 
tween a  tree  and  an  animal.  An  attempt  in  the 
gardens  of  Verfailles  to  imitate  a  grove  of  trees  by 
a  group  of  Jets  cTeaUy  appears,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
no  lefs  childifh. 

In  deligning  a  garden,  every  thing  trivial  or 
whimiical  ought  to  be  avoided.  Is  a  labyrinth  then 
to  be  juftified  ?  It  is  a  mere  conceit,  like  that  of 
compoling  verfes  in  the  fhape  of  an  axe  or  an  tgg  : 
the  walks  and  hedges  may  be  agreeable  ;  but  in 
the  form  of  a  labyrinth,  they  lerve  to  no  end  but 
to  puzzle  :  a  riddle  is  a  conceit  not  fo  mean  ;  be- 
caufe  the  folution  is  proof  of  fagacity,  which  af- 
fords no  aid  in  tracing  a  labyrinth. 

The  gardens  of  Verfailles,  executed  with  bound- 
lefs  expence  by  the  bed  artifls  of  that  age^  are  a 
lading  monument  of  a  tafte  the  moil  depraved  : 
ihe  faults  above  mentioned,  inftead  of  being  avoid- 
ed, are  chofen  as  beauties,  and  multiplied  without 
end.  Nature,  it  would  feem,  was  deemed  too 
vulgar  to  be  imitated  in  the  works  of  a  magnifi- 
cent monarch  :  and  for  that  reafon  preference  was 
given  to  things  unnatural,  which  probably  were 
miftaken  for  fupernatural.  I  have  often  amufed 
myfelf  with  a  fanciful  refemblance  between  thefe 

gardens 
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gardens  and  the  Arabian  tales :  each  of  them  is  a 
performance  intended  for  the  amufement  of  a 
great  king  :  in  the  fixteen  gardens  of  Vcrfailles 
there  is  no  unity  of  delign,  more  than  in  the 
thoufand  and  one  Arabian  tales :  and,  laflly,  they 
are  equally  unnatural ;  groves  oijets  (Teau,  ftatues 
of  animals  conveding  in  the  manner  of  j^fop, 
water  ifTuing  out  of  the  mouths  of  wild  beafts, 
give  an  imprcffion  of  fairy-land  and  withcraft,  no 
lefs  than  diamond-palaces,  inviiible  rings,  fpells 
and  incantations. 

A  ftraight  road  is  the  moft  agreeable,  becaufe 
it  Ihortens  the  journey.  But  in  an  embellifhed 
field,  a  ftraight  walk  has  an  air  of  formality  and 
confinement :  and  at  any  rate  is  lefs  agreeable  than 
a  winding  or  waving  walk  ;  for  in  furveying  the 
beauties  of  an  ornamented  field,  we  love  to  roam 
from  place  to  place  at  freedom.  Winding  walks 
have  another  advantage  :  at  every  ftep  they  open 
new  views.  In  fhort,  the  walks  in  pleafure-ground 
ought  not  to  have  any  appearance  of  a  road :  my 
intention  is  not  to  make  a  journey,  but  to  feaft  my 
eye  on  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature.  This  rule 
excludes  not  openings  diredling  the  eye  to  diftant 
objeds.  Such  openings,  befide  variety,  are  a- 
greeable  in  various  refpedls :  firft,  as  obferved  a- 
bove,  they  extend  in  appearance  the  fize  of  the 
field:  next,  an  objed:,  at  whatever  diftance,  con- 
tinues the  opening,  and  deludes  the  fpedator  into 
a^onvidion,  that  the  trees  which  confine  the  view 

F  f  3  are 
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^re  continued  till  they  join  the  objecl.  Straight 
walks  in  recelTes  do  well :  they  vary  the  fcenery, 
^nd  are  favourable  to  meditation.  ffj 

Avoid  a  ftraight  avenue  directed  upon  a  dweU 
ling-houfe  :  better  far  an  oblique  approach  in  a 
waving  line,  with  fiqgle  trees  and  other  fcattered 
objects  interpofed.  In  a  dired:  approach,  the  firft 
appearance  is  continued  to  the  end :  we  fee  a 
houfe  at  a  diftance,  and  we  fee  it  all  along  in  the 
fame  fpot  without  any  variety.  In  an  oblique  ap- 
proach, the  interpofed  objects  put  the  houfe  feem^ 
ingly  in  motion  :  it  moves  with  the  paflenger,  and 
appears  to  diredt  its  courfe  fo  as  hofpitably  to  in- 
tercept him.  An  oblique  approach  contributes 
alfo  to  variety  :  the  houfe,  feen  fucceffively  in 
different  directions,  affumes  at  each  llcp  a  new 
figure. 

A  garden  on  a  flat  ought  to  be  highly  and  va- 
I'ioufly  ornamented,  in  order  to  occupy  the  mind, 
and  prevent  our  regretting  the  infipidity  of  an  uni- 
form plain.  Artificial  mounts  in  that  view  are 
common :  but  no  perfon  has  thought  of  an  artifi- 
cial walk  elevated  high  above  the  plain.  Such  a 
walk  is  airy,  and  tends  to  elevate  the  mind :  it 
extends  and  varies  the  profped: ;  and  it  makes  the 
plain,  feen  from  a  height,  appear  more  agreeable. 

Whether  Ihould  a  ruin  be  in  the  Gothic  or 
Grecian  form  ?  In  the  former,  I  think  ;  becaufe 
it  exhibits  the  triumph  of  time  over  flrength ;  a 
ifielancholy,  but  not  unpleafant  thought :  a  Gre- 
cian 
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cian  ruin  fuggefts  rather  the  triumph  of  barbarity 
over  tafte  ;  a  gloomy  and  difcouraging  thought. 

There  are  not  many  fountains  in  a  good  tafte. 
Statues  of  animals  vomiting  water,  which  prevail 
every  where,  ftand  condemned  as  unnatural.  A 
ftatue  of  a  whale  fpouting  water  upward  from  its 
head  is  in  one  fenfe  natural,  as  certain  whales 
have  that  power  ;  but  it  is  a  fufficient  objedtion, 
that  its  Angularity  would  make  it  appear  unnatural; 
there  is  another  reafon  againft  it,  that  the  figure 
of  a  whale  is  in  itfelf  not  agreeable.  In  many  Ro- 
man fountains,  ftatues  of  fifties  are  employed  to 
fupport  a  large  bafon  of  water.  This  unnatural 
conceit  is  not  accountable,  unlefs  from  the  con- 
nedtion  that  water  hath  with  the  fifti  that  fwim  in 
it ;  which  by  the  way  fliows  the  influence  of  even 
the  flighter  relations.  The  beft  defign  for  a  foun- 
tain I  have  met  with,  is  what  follows.  In  an  ar- 
tificial rock,  rugged  and  abrupt,  there  is  a  cavity 
out  of  fight  at  the  top  :  the  water,  conveyed  to  it 
by  a  pipe,  pours  or  trickles  down  the  broken  parts 
of  the  rock,  and  is  collected  into  a  bafon  at  the 
foot :  it  is  fo  contrived,  as  to  make  the  water  fall 
in  ftieets  or  in  rills  at  pleafure. 

Hitherto  a  garden  has  been  treated  as  a  work 
intended  folely  for  pleafure,  or,  in  other  wordjs, 
for  giving  impreflions  of  intrinfic  beauty.  What 
comes  next  in  order,  is  the  beauty  of  a  garden 
deftined  for  ufe,  termed  relative  beauty  * ;  and 

F  f  4  this 

*  See  the(e  terms  defined,  chap.  3^ 
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this  branch  Ihall  be  difpatched  in  a  few  words. 
In  gardening,  luckily  relative  beauty  need  never 
ftand  in  oppofition  to  intriniic  beauty :  all  the 
ground  that  can  be  requilite  for  ufe,  n^akes  but  ^ 
fxnall  proportion  of  an  ornamented  field ;  and  may 
be  put  in  any  corner  without  ob fir ufting  the  dif- 
poiition  of  the  capital  parts.  At  the  fame  time,  a 
kitchen-garden  or  an  orchard  is  fufceptible  of  in- 
trinfic  beauty  ;  and  may  be  fo  artfully  difpofed 
among  the  other  parts,  as  by  variety  and  contrail 
to  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  In  thi$ 
refpedl,  architedure  requires  a  greater  flretch  of 
art,  as  will  be  feen  iinmediately ;  for  as  intriniic 
and  relative  beauty  mull  often  be  blended  in  the 
fame  building,  it  becomes  a  difficult  talk  to  attain 
both  in  any  perfedion. 

In  ^  hot  country  it  is  a  capital  objedl  to  have 
what  may  be  termed  2^  fummer-garden  ;  that  is,  a 
fpot  of  ground  difpofed  by  art  and  by  nature  to 
ej^clude  the  fun,  but  to  give  free  accefs  to  the 
air.  In  a  cold  country,  the  capital  obje^lfhould 
be  a  winter-garden^  open  to  the  fun,  Iheltered 
from  wind,  dry  under  foot,  and  taking  on  the 
appearance  of  fummer  by  variety  of  evergreens. 
The  relifh  of  a  country-life,  totally  extind  in 
France,  is  decaying  fall  in  Britain.  But  as  ilill ma- 
ny people  of  falhion,  and  fome  of  taile,  pafs  the 
winter,  or  part  of  it,  in  the  country,  it  is  amazing 
that  winter-gardens  fliould  be  overlooked.  Du- 
ring fummer,  every  field  is  a  garden  \  but  during 
'     •  half 
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half  of  the  year,  the  weather  is  feldom  fo  good  in 
Britain  as  to  afford  comfort  in  the  open  air  without 
iheher  ;  and  yet  feldom  fo  bad  as  not  to  afford 
comfort  with  fhelter.  I  fay  more,  that  befide  pro- 
viding for  e:ji.ercife  and  health,  a  winter-garden 
may  be  made  fubfervient  to  education,  by  intro- 
ducing a  habit  of  thinking.  In  youth,  lively  fpi- 
rits  give  too  great  a  propenfity  to  pleafure  and 
amufement,  making  us  averfe  to  ferious  occupa- 
l;iQn.  That  untoward  bias  may  be  cor  reded  in  fome 
degree  by  a  winter- garden,  which  produces  in  the 
mind  a  calm  fatisfadion,  free  from  agitation  of 
paffion,  whether  gay  or  gloomy  ;  a  fine  tone  of 
mind  for  meditation  and  reafoning  *. 

Gardening 

♦  A  correfppndcnt,  whofe  name  I  hitherto  have  concealed, 
that  I  might  not  be  thought  vain,  and  which  I  can  no  longer 
conceal  («),  writes  to  me  as  follows:  **  In  life  we  generally 
"  lay  our  account  with  profperity,  and  feldom,  very  feldom, 
"  prepare  for  adverfity.  We  carry  that  propenfity  even  in- 
"  to  the  ftru6ture  of  our  gardens  :  we  cultivate  the  gay  or- 
**  naments  of  fummer,  reliftiing  no  plants  but  what  flourifli 
"  by  mild  dews  and  gracious  funfhine  :  we  banifh.  from  our 
"  thoughts  ghaftly  winter,  when  the  benign  influences  of  the 
**  fun  cheering  us  no  more,  are  doubly  regretted  by  yielding 
**  to  the  piercing  north  wind  and  nipping  froft.  Sage  is  the 
**  gardener,  in  the  metaphorical  as  well  as  literal  fenfe,  who 
**  procures  a  friendly  flielter  to  prote6t  us  from  December 
^*  ftorms,  and  cultivates  ^hc  plants  that  adorn  and  enliven 

**  that 

(«,)  f^s  Montagu. 
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Gardening  being  in  China  brought  to  greater 
perfedion  than  in  any  other  known  country,  we 
Ihall  clofe  our  prefent  fubjedl  with  a  flight  view  of 
Chinefe  gardens,  which  are  found  entirely  obfe- 
quious  to  the  principles  that  govern  every  one  of 
the  fine  arts.  In  general,  it  is  an  indifpenfablc 
law  there,  never  to  deviate  from  nature  :  but  in 
order  to  produce  that  degree  of  variety  which  is 
pleafing,  every  method  confiftent  with  nature  is 
put  in  pradice.  Nature  is  ftridly  imitated  in  the 
banks  of  their  artificial  lakes  and  rivers  ;  which 
fometimes  are  bare  and  gravelly,  fometimes  co- 
vered with  wood  quite  to  the  brink  of  the  water. 
To  flat  fpots  adorned  with  flowers  and  flirubs,  arc 
oppofed  others  lleep  and  rocky.  We  fee  mea-^ 
dows  covered  with  cattle  ;  rice-grounds  that  run 
into  lakes ;  groves  into  which  enter  navigable 
creeks  and  rivulets :  thefe  generally  condudt  to 
fome  interefting  objed,  a  magnificent  building, 
terraces  cut  in  a  mountain,  a  cafcade,  a  grotto, 
an  artificial  rock.  Their  artificial  rivers  are  gene- 
rally ferpentine  ;  fometimes  narrow,  noify,  and 
rapid  ;  fometimes  deep,  broad,  and  flow  :  and  to 
make  the  fcene  fl:ill  more  adive,  mills  and  other 

moving 

*'  that  dreary  feafon.  He  is  no  philofopher  who  cannot  re- 
'*  tire  into  the  Stoic's  walk,  when  the  gardens  of  Epicurus 
**  are  out  of  bloom  :  he  is  too  much  a  philofopher  who  will 
*'  rigidly  profcribe  the  flowers  and  aromatics  of  fummer,  to 
'*  fit  conftantly  under  the  cyprefs-fhade." 
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moving  machines  are  often  eredted.  In  the  lakes 
are  interfperfed  iflands ;  fome  barren,  furrounded 
with  rocks  and  Ihoals  ;  others  enriched  with  every 
thing  that  art  and  nature  can  furnifh.  Even  in 
their  cafcades  they  avoid  regularity,  as  forcing 
nature  out  of  its  courfe  :  the  waters  are  feen  burft- 
ing  from  the  caverns  and  windings  of  the  artificial 
rocks,  here  a  roaring  catarad,  there  many  gentle 
falls ;  and  the  ftream  often  impeded  by  trees  and 
ftones,  that  feem  brought  down  by  the  violence 
of  the  current.  Straight  lines  are  fometimes  in- 
dulged, in  order  to  keep  in  view  fome  interelling 
objed  at  a  dillance. 

Senfible  of  the  influence  of  contraft,  the  Chi- 
nefe  artifts  deal  in  fudden  tranfitions,  and  in  op- 
pofing  to  each  other,  forms,  colours,  and  fhades. 
The  eye  is  conducted,  from  limited  to  extenfive 
views,  and  from  lakes  and  rivers  to  plains,  hills, 
^nd  woods  :  to  dark  and  gloomy  colours,  are  op- 
pofed  the  more  brilliant ;  the  different  mafles  of 
light  and  fhade  are  difpofed  in  fucb  a  manner,  as 
to  render  the  compofition  diftindt  in  its  parts,  and 
flriking  on  the  whole.  In  plantations,  the  trees 
are  artfully  mixed  according  to  their  ihape  and 
colour  ;  thofe  of  fpreading  branches  with  the  py- 
ramidal, and  the  light  green  with  the  deep  green. 
They  even  introduce  decayed  trees,  fome  eredl, 
^nd  fome  half  out  of  the  ground  *.    In  order  to 

heighten 

f  T^fte  has  fuggefted  to  Kent  the  fame  artifice.     A  de- 
cayed 
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heighten  contraft,  much  bolder  ftrokes  are  rifked : 
they  fometimes  introduce  rough  rocks,  dark  ca- 
verns, trees  ill  formed,  and  feemingly  rent  by 
tempells,  or  blafted  by  lightning  ;  a  building  in 
ruins,  or  half  confumed  by  fire.  But  to  relieve 
the  mind  from  the  harihnefs  of  fuch  objedts,  the 
fweeteft  and  moll  beautiful  fcenes  always  fucceed. 

The  Chinefe  ftudy  to  give  play  to  the  imagina- 
tion :  they  hide  the  termination  of  their  lakes ; 
and  commonly  interrupt  the  view  of  a  cafcade  by 
trees^  through  which  are  feen  obfcurely  the  waters 
as  they  fall.  The  imagination  once  roufed,  is  dif- 
pofed  to  magnify  every  objed. 

Nothing  is  more  ftudied  in  Chinefe  gardens 
than  to  raife  wonder  or  furprife.  In  fcenes  calcu- 
lated for  that  end,  every  thing  appears  like  fairy- 
land ;  a  torrent,  for  example,  conveyed  under 
ground,  puzzles  a  ftranger  by  its  uncommon  found 
to  guefs  what  it  may  be  ;  and  to  multiply  fuch 
uncommon  founds,  the  rocks  and  buildings  are 
contrived  with  cavities  and  interflices.  Sometimes 
one  is  led  infenfibly  into  a  dark  cavern,  termina- 
ting linexpedledly  in  a  landfcape  enriched  with  all 
that  nature  affords  the  moft  delicious.  At  other 
times,  beautiful  walks  infenfibly  condudl  to  a 
rough  uncultivated  field,  where  bufhes,  briers,  and 

Hones 

cayed  tree  placed  properly,  contributes  to  contrafl  j  and  alfb 
in  a  penfive  or  fedate  (late  of  mind  produces  a  fort  of  pity, 
flrrounded  on  an  imaginary  perfbnificatlon. 
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(tones  interrupt  the  pafTage  :  looking  about  for  an 
outlet,  forae  rich  profpect  unexped:edly  opens  to 
view.  Another  artifice  is,  to  obfcure  fome  capital 
part  by  trees,  or  other  interpofed  objedts :  our  eu- 
riolity  is  raifed  to  know  what  lies  beyond  ;  and  af- 
ter a  few  fteps,  we  are  greatly  furprifed  w4th  fome 
fcene  totally  different  from  what  w^as  expected. 

Thefe  curforyobfervations  upon  gardening,  fhall 
be  clofed  with  fome  reflections  that  jmuft  touch 
every  reader.  Rough  uncultivated  ground,  dif- 
mal  to  the  eye,  infpires  peeviflinefs  and  difcontent: 
may  not  this  be  one  caufe  of  the  harfli  manners  of 
favages  ?  A  field  richly  ornamented,  containing 
beautiful  objeds  of  various  kinds,  difplays  in  full 
iultre  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  and  the  ample 
provifion  he  has  made  for  our  happinefs.  Ought 
not  the  fpedtator  to  be  filled  with  gratitude  to  his 
Maker,  and  with  benevolence  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures ?  Other  fine  arts  may  be  perverted  to  excite 
kregular,  and  even  vicious,  emotions  :  but  gar- 
dening, which  infpires  thepurell  and  moil  riefined 
pleafures,  cannot  fail  to  promote  every  good  afiec- 
tion.  The  gaiety  and  harmony  of  mind  it  pro- 
duceth,  inclining  the  fpedator  to  communicate 
his  fatisfadion  to  others,  and  to  make  them  hap- 
py as  he  is  himfelf,  tend  naturally  to  eftablilh  in 
him  a  habit  of  humanity  and  benevolence  *. 

It 

*  The  manufactures  of  filk,  flax,  and  cotton,  in  their  pre- 
fcnt  advance  toward  perfe(^ion,    may  be  held  as  inferior 

branches 
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It  is  not  eafy  to  fupprefs  a  degree  of  enthufiafm, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  advantages  of  gardening 
with  refpedl  to  virtuous  education.  In  the  begin- 
ning oflife  the  deepeft  impreflions  are  made ;  and 
it  is  a  fad  truth,  that  the  young  ftudent,  familiari- 
zed to  the  dirtinefs  and  diforder  of  many  colleges 
pent  within  narrow  bounds  in  populous  cities,  is 
rendered  in  a  meafure  infenfible  to  the  elegant 
beauties  of  art  and  nature.  Is  there  no  man  of 
fortune  fufficiently  patriotic  to  think  of  reforming 
this  evil  ?  It  feems  to  me  far  from  an  exaggera- 
tion, that  good  profeflbrs  are  not  more  eflential  to 
a  college,  than  a  fpacious  garden  fweetly  orna- 
mented, but  without  any  thing  glaring  or  fanta- 
llic,  fo  as  upon  the  whole  to  infpire  our  youth  with 
a  taile  no  lefs  for  limplicity  than  for  elegance.  In 
that  refpedt,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  may  juftly 
be  deemed  a  model. 

Having  finifhed  what  occurred,  on  gardening,  I 
proceed  to  rules  and  obfervations  that  more  pecu- 
liarly concern  architedure.  Architedure,  being 
an  ufeful  as  well  as  a  fine  art,  leads  us  to  dillin- 
guifti  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  into  three 
kinds,  namely,  what  are  intended  for  utility  fole- 
ly,  what  for  ornament  folely,  and  what  for  both. 

Buildings 

branches  of  the  fine  arts ;  becaufc  their  produ6lions  in  dreis 
and  in  furniture  infpire,  like  them,  gay  and  kindly  emotions 
favourable  to  morality. 
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Buildings  intended  for  utility  folely,  fuch  as  de- 
tached offices,  ought  in  every  part  to  correfpond 
precifely  to  that  intention  ;  the  llighteft  deviation 
from  the  end  in  view  will  by  every  perfon  of 
talle  be  thought  a  blemifh.     In  general,  it  is  the 
perfection  of  every  work  of  art,  that  it  fulfils  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended ;  and  every  other 
beauty,  in  oppofition,  is  improper.    But  in  things 
intended  for  ornament,  fuch  as  pillars,  obelilks, 
triumphal  arches,  beauty  ought  alone  to  be  re- 
garded. A  Heathen  temple  muil  be  coniidered  as 
merely  ornamental ;  for  being  dedicated  to  fome 
deity,  and  not  intended  for  habitation,  it  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  any  figure  and  any  embelliihment  that 
fancy  can  fuggeft  and  beauty  admit.     The  great 
difficulty  of  contrivance,  refpecSts  buildings  that 
are  intended  to  be  ufeful  as  well  a^  ornamental. 
Thefe  ends,  employing  different  and  often  oppofite 
means,  are  feldom  united  in  perfedion  ;  and  the 
pnly  practicable  method  in  fuch  buildings  is,  to 
favour  ornament  lefs  or  more  according  to  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  building  :  in  palaces,  and  other  edi- 
fices fufficiently  extenfive  to  admit  a  variety  of 
ufeful  contrivance,  regularity  juftly  takes  the  lead ; 
but  in  dwelling-houfes  that  are  too  fmall  for  va- 
riety of  contrivance,  utility  ought  to  prevail,  ne- 
gledling  regularity  as  far  as  it  flands  in  oppofition 
to  convenience  *. 

Intrinfic 

•  A  building  muft  be  large  to  produce  any  fcnfible  emo- 
tion 
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Intrinfic  and  relative  beauty  being  founded  on 
dift'erent  principles,  mufl  be  handled  feparately. 
I  begin  with  relative  beauty,  as  of  the  greater  im- 
portance. 

The  proportiotig  of  a  door  are  determined  by  thti 
ufe  to  which  it  is  deilined.  The  door  of  a  d^^'^l- 
ling-houfe,  which  ought  to  correfpoird  to  the  hu- 
man fize,  is  confined  to  feveti  ot  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  The  pro- 
portions jiroper  for  the  door  of  a  bam  or  coach- 
houfe,  are  widely  different.  Another  coniidera- 
tion  enters.  To  ftudy  intrinfic  beauty  in  a  coach- 
houfe  or  barn,  intended  merely  for  ufe,  is  obvi- 
oully  improper.  But  a  dweiling-houfe  may  ad- 
mit ornaments  ;  and  the  principal  door  of  a  pa- 
la<^e  detnands  all  thei  grandeur  that  is  confifteifit 
with  the  foregoing  proportions  did:ated  by  utility 
it  ought  to  be  elevated,  and  approached  by  fteps ; 
and  it  may  be  adorned  with  pillars  fupporting  an 
architrave,  or  in  any  other  beautiful  manner.  The 
door  of  a  church  ought  to  be  wide,  in  order  to 
afford  an  eafy  paffage  for  a  multitude  :  the  width, 
at  the  fame  time,  regulates  the  height,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  and  by.  The  fize  of  windows  ought  to 
be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  room  they  illumi- 
nate ;  for  if  the  apertures  be  not  fufficiently  large 

to 

ticm  of  regularity,  proportion,  or  beauty  j  which  is  an  addi- 
tional reafon  for  minding  convenience  only  in  a  dweiling- 
houfe  of  fmall  fize. 
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to  convey  light  to  every  corner,  the  room  is  une- 
qually lighted,  which  is  a  great  deformity.  The 
ftfips  of  a  ftair  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the 
human  figure,  without  regarding  any  other  pro- 
portion :  they  are  accordingly  the  fame  in  large 
and  in  fmall  buildings,  becaufe  both  are  inhabit- 
ed by  men  of  the  fame  lize. 

I  proceed  to  conlider  intrinfic  beauty  blended 
with  that  which  is  relative.  Though  a  cube  in  it- 
felf  is  more  agreeable  than  a  parallelopipedon,  yet 
a  large  parallelopipedon  fet  on  its  fmaller  bafe,  is 
by  its  elevation  more  agreeable ;  and  hence  the 
beauty  of  a  Gothic  tower.  But  fuppoling  this 
figure  to  be  deilinfed  for  a  dwelling-houfe,to  make 
way  for  relative  beauty,  we  immediately  perceive 
that  utility  ought  chiefly  to  be  regarded,  and  that 
the  figure,  inconvenient  by  its  height,  ought  to 
be  fet  upon  its  larger  bafe  :  the  loftinefs  is  gone  ; 
but  that  lofs  is  more  than  compenfated  by  addi- 
tional convenience ;  for  which  reafon,  a  figure 
fpread  more  upon  the  ground  than  raifed  in  height, 
is  ahvays  preferred  for  a  dwelling-houfe,  without 
excepting  even  the  moft  fuperb  palace. 

As  to  the  divifions  within,  utility  requires  that 
the  rooms  be  redangular ;  for  otherwife  void 
fpaces  will  be  left,  which  are  of  no  ufe.  A  hexa- 
gonal figure  leaves  no  void  fpaces ;  but  it  deter- 
mines the  rooms  to  be  all  of  one  fize,  which  is  in- 
convenient. A  room  of  a  moderate  fize  may  be  a 
fquare ;  but  in  very  large  rooms  this  figure  muft^ 

Vol*  II.  G  g  for 
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for  the  moft  part,  give  place  to  a  parallelogram, 
which  can  more  ealily  be  adjufted,  than  a  fquare, 
to  the  fmaller  rooms  contrived  entirely  for  conve- 
nience. A  parallelogram,  at  the  fame  time,  is  the 
bed  calculated  for  receiving  light ;  becaufe,  to  a- 
Toid  crofs  lights,  all  the  windows  ought  to  be  in 
one  wall;  and  the  oppofite  wall  mufl  be  fo  near 
as  to  be  fully  lighted,  otherwife  the  room  will  be 
obfcure.  The  height  of  a  room  exceeding  nine 
or  ten  feet,  has  little  or  no  relation  to  utility ; 
and  therefore  proportion  is  the  only  rule  for  de- 
termining a  greater  height. 

As  all  artifts  who  love  what  is  beautiful,   are 
prone  to  entertain  the  eye,  they  have  opportuni- 
ty  to  exert  their  tafte  upon  palaces  and  fumptu- 
ous  buildings,  where,  as  above  obferved,  intrin- 
fic  beauty  ought  to  have  the  afcendant  over  that 
which  is  relative.    But  fuch  propenlity  is  unhappy 
with  refpedl  to  dwelling-houfes  of  moderate  lize : 
becaufe  in  thefe,  intrinfic  beauty  cannot  be  dif- 
played  in  any  perfedion,  without  wounding  rela- 
tive beauty :  a  fmall  houfe  admits  not  much  varie- 
ty of  form ;  and  in  fuch  houfes  there  is  no  inilance 
of  internal  convenience  being  accurately  adjufted 
to  external  regularity :  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  art.     And  yet  architeds 
never  give  over  attempting  to  reconcile  thefe  two 
incompatibles :  how  otherwife  Ihould  it  happen, 
that  of  the  endlefs  variety  of  private  dwelling- 
houfes,  there  is  fcarce  an  inftance  of  any  one  being 

chofen 
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chofen  for  a  pattern  ?  The  unwearied  propeniity 
to  make  a  houfe  regular  as  well  as  convenient, 
forces  the  architect,  in  fome  articles,  to  facrifice 
convenience  to  regularity,  and  in  others,  regula- 
rity to  convenience  ;  and  the  houfe,  which  turns 
out  neither  regular  nor  convenient,  never  fails  to 
difpleafe  :  the  faults  are  obvious ;  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  doing  better  is  known  to  the  artift  only  *. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the 
form  of  a  dwelling-houfe  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the 
climate :  and  yet  no  error  is  more  common,  than 
to  copy  in  Britain  the  form  of  Italian  houfes  ;  not 
forgetting  even  thofe  parts  that  are  purpofely  con- 
trived f(^:  air,  and  for  excluding  the  fun.  I  fhall 
give  one  or  two  inftances.  A  colonnade  along  the 
front  of  a  building,  hath  a  fine  effedl  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  by  producing  coolnefs  and  obfcurity, 
agreeable  properties  in  warm  and  luminous  cli- 
mates :  but  the  cold  climate  of  Britain  is  altoge- 
ther averfe  to  that  ornament ;  and  therefore,  a 
colonnade  can  never  be  proper  in  this  country, 
unlefs  for  a  portico,  or  to  communicate  with  a  de- 
tached building.  Again,  a  logio  laying  the  houfe 
open  to  the  north,  contrived  in  Italy  for  gathering 
cool  air,  is,   if  poffible,   ftill  more  improper  for 

G  g  2  this 

*  **  Houfes  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  onj  there- 
**  fore  let  ufe  be  preferred  before  uniformity,  except  where 
**  both  may  be  had.'*     Lord  Veruiam,  ejjhy  45. 
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this  climate :  fcarce  endurable  in  fummer,  it,  in 
winter,  expofes  the  houfe  to  the  bitter  blafls  a^j 
the  north,  and  to  every  fhower  of  fnow  and  rain. 

Having  faid  what  appeared  neceflary  upon  re- 
lative beauty,  the  next  ftep  is,  to  view  architec- 
ture as  one  of  the  fine  arts;  which  will  lead  us 
to  the  examination  of  fuch  buildings,  and  parts 
of  buildings,  as  are  calculated  folely  to  pleafe  the 
eye.  In  the  works  of  Nature,  rich  and  magnifi- 
cent, variety  prevails  ;  and  in  works  of  Art  that 
are  contrived  to  imitate  Nature,  the  great  art  is 
to  hide  every  appearance  of  art ;  which  is  done 
by  avoiding  regularity,  and  indulging  variety. 
But  in  works  of  art  that  are  original,  and  fiot  imi- 
tative, the  timid  hand  is  guided  by  rule  and  com- 
pafs  ;  and  accordingly  in  architecture  flridt  regu- 
larity and  uniformity  are  fludied,  as  far  as  coi 
liftent  with  utility. 

Proportion  is  no  lefs  agreeable  than  regularity 
and  uniformity ;  and  therefore  in  buildings  intend- 
ed to  pleafe  the  eye,  they  are  all  equally  elfential. 
By  many  writers  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  in 
buildings  there  are  certain  proportions  that  pleafe 
the  eye,  as  in  founds  there  are  certain  proportions 
that  pleafe  the  ear;  and  that  in  both  equally  the 
llighteft  deviation  from  the  precife  proportion  is 
difagreeable.  Others  feem  to  relifh  more  a  com- 
parifon  between  proportion  in  numbers  and  pro- 
portion in  quantity ;  and  hold  that  the  fame  pro- 
portions 
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portions  are  agreeable  in  both.  The  proportions, 
for  example,  of  the  numbers  16,  24,  and  36,  are 
agreeable ;  and  fo,  fay  they,  are  the  proportions  of 
a  room,  the  height  of  which  is  16  feet,  the  breadth 
24,  and  the  length  2,^.  May  I  hope  from  the 
reader,  that  he  will  patiently  accompany  me  in 
examining  this  point,  which  is  ufeful  as  well  as 
curious.  To  refute  the  notion  of  a  refemblance 
between  mufical  proportions  and  thofe  of  archi- 
tedlure,  it  might  be  fufficient  to  obferve  in  ge- 
neral, that  the  one  is  addrelTed  to  the  ear,  the 
other  to  the  eye ;  and  that  objeds  of  different 
fenfes  have  no  refemblance,  nor  indeed  any  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  But  more  particularly,  w^hat 
pleafes  the  ear  in  harmony,  is  not  proportion  a- 
mong  the  firings  of  the  inflrument,  but  among 
the  founds  that  thefe  firings  produce.  In  archi- 
tedlure,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  proportion  of 
different  quantities  that  pleafe  the  eye,  without 
the  leafl  relation  to  found.  Were  quantity  to  be 
the  ground  -of  comparifon,  we  have  no  reafon  to 
prefume,  that  there  is  any  natural  analogy  between 
the  proportions  that  pleafe  in  a  building,  and  the 
proportions  of  firings  that  produce  concordant 
founds.  Let  us  take  for  example  an  o6lave,  pro- 
duced by  two  fimilar  firings,  the  one  double  of 
the  other  in  length  :  this  is  the  mofl  perfedl  of  all 
concords ;  and  yet  I  know  not  that  the  proportion 
of  one  to  two  is  agreeable  in  any  two  parts  of  a 
building.     I  add,  that  concordant  notes  are  pro- 
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duced  by  wind-inftruments,  which,  as  to  propor- 
tion, appear  not  to  have  even  the  ihghteft  refeiq^, 
blance  to  a  building.  "I 

With  refped:  to  the  other  notion,  namely  a 
comparifon  between  proportion  in  numbers  and 
proportion  in  quantity  ;  I  urge,  that  number  and 
quantity  are  fo  different,  as  to  afford  no  proba- 
bility of  any  natural  relation  between  them. 
Quantity  is  a  real  quality  of  every  body;  number 
is  not  a  real  quality,  but  merely  an  idea  that  arifes 
upon  viewing  a  plurality  of  things,  whether  con- 
jundtly  or  in  fucceffion.  An  arithmetical  propor- 
tion is  agreeable  in  numbers ;  but  have  we  any 
reafon  to  infer  that  it  muil  alfo  be  agreeable  in 
quantity  ?  At  that  rate,  a  geometrical  propor- 
tion, and  many  others  which  are  agreeable  in 
numbers,  ought  alfo  to  be  agreeable  in  quantity. 
In  an  endlefs  variety  of  proportions,  it  would  be 
wonderful,  if  there  never  fhould  happen  a  coinci- 
dence of  any  one  agreeable  proportion  in  both. 
One  example  is  given  in  the  numbers  i6,  24,  and 
36 ;  but  to  be  convinced  that  this  agreeable  coin- 
cidence is  merely  accidental,  we  need  only  refledl, 
that  the  fame  proportions  are  not  applicable  to  the 
external  figure  of  a  houfe,  and  far  lefs  to  a  column. 

That  we  are  framed  by  nature  to  relifh  propor- 
tion as  well  as  regularity,  is  indifputable ;  but  that 
agreeable  proportion  flioukl,  like  concord  in 
founds,  be  confined  to  certain  precife  meafures,  is 
not  warranted  by  experience :  on  the  contrary,  we 
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n   experience,  that  proportion  admits 
I].  !eis ;  that  leveral  proportions  are  each  of 

tbt .  .  ".cable ;  and  that  we  are  not  fenlible  of 
dilproportion,  till  the  difference  between  the  quan- 
tities compared  become  the  moll  llriking  circum- 
ftance.  Columns  evidently  admit  different  pro- 
portions, equally  agreeable ;  and  fo  do  houfes, 
rooms,  and  other  parts  of  a  building.  This  leads 
to  an  interefting  refledlion  :  the  foregoing  differ- 
ence between  concord  and  proportion,  is  an  ad- 
ditional inflance  of  that  admirable  harmony  which 
fubfifts  among  the  feveral  branches  of  the  human 
frame.  The  ear  is  an  accurate  judge  of  founds, 
and  of  their  fmalleft  differences ;  and  that  con- 
cord in  founds  fhould  be  regulated  by  accurate 
meafures,  is  perfedtly  well  fuited  to  this  accuracy 
of  perception :  the  eye  is  more  uncertain  about 
the  lize  of  a  large  objedt,  than  of  one  that  is  fmall; 
and  at  a  diftance  an  objecl  appears  lefs  than  at 
hand.  Delicacy  of  perception,  therefore,  with 
refpedl  to  proportion  in  quantities,  would  be  an 
ufelefs  quality ;  and  it  is  much  better  ordered, 
that  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  latitude  with  refpedl 
to  agreeable  proportions,  as  to  correfpond  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  eye  with  refpecl  to  quantity. 

But  all  the  beauties  of  this  fubjed:  are  not  yet 
difplayed  ;  and  it  is  too  interefting  to  be  palfed 
over  in  a  curfory  view.  I  proceed  to  obferve,  that 
to  make  the  eye  as  delicate  with  refpedl  to  propor- 
tion as  the  ear  is  with  refped  to  concord,  would 
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not  only  be  an  ufelefs  quality,  but  be  the  fourcc 
of  continual  pain  and  unealinefs.  I  need  go 
farther  for  a  proof  than  the  very  room  I  occu 
at  prefent ;  for  every  ftep  I  take  varies  to  me, 
appearance,  the  proportion  of  length  to  breadth : 
at  that  rate,  I  Ihould  not  be  happy  but  in  one 
precife  fpot,  where  the  proportion  appears  agree- 
able. Let  me  further  obferve,  that  it  would  be 
lingular  indeed  to  find,  in  the  nature  of  man,  any 
two  principles  in  perpetual  oppofition  to  each  o- 
ther :  and  yet  this  would  be  the  cafe,  if  propor- 
tion were  circumfcribed  like  concord ;  for  it 
would  exclude  all  but  one  of  thofe  proportions 
that  utility  requires  in  different  buildings,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame  building. 

It  provokes  a  fmile  to  find  writers  acknowled- 
ging the  necefiity  of  accurate  proportions,  and  yet 
differing  widely  about  them.  Laying  afide  rea- 
foning  and  philofophy,  one  faidt  univerfally  allow- 
ed ought  to  have  undeceived  them,  that  the  fame 
proportions  which  are  agreeable  in  a  model,  are 
not  agreeable  in  a  large  building  :  a  room  40  feet 
in  length  and  24  in  breadth  and  height,  is  well 
proportioned;  but  a  room  12  feet  wide  and  high 
and  24  long,  approaches  to  a  gallery. 

Perrauit,  in  his  comparifon  of  the  ancients  and 
moderns  *,  is  the  only  author  who  runs  to  the 
oppofite  extreme;  maintaining,  that  the  different 

proportions 
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proportions  afligned  to  each  order  of  columns  are 
arbitrary,  and  that  the  beauty  of  thefe  proportions 
is  entirely  the  effed  of  cuilom.  This  betrays  ig- 
norance of  human  nature,  which  evidently  delights 
in  proportion  as  well  as  in  regularity,  order,  and 
propriety.  But  without  any  acquaintance  with 
human  nature,  a  iingle  refledion  might  have  con- 
vinced him  of  his  error.  That  if  thefe  proportions 
had  not  originally  been  agreeable,  they  could  not 
have  been  ellabliihed  by  cuilom. 

To  illuftrate  the  prefent  point,  I  fhall  add  a  few 
examples  of  the  agreeablenefs  of  different  propor- 
tions. In  a  fumptuous  edifice,  the  capital  rooms 
ought  to  be  large,  for  other  wife  they  will  not  be 
proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  building  :  and  for 
the  fame  reafon,  a  very  large  room  is  improper  in 
a  fmall  houfe.  But  in  things  thus  related,  the 
mind  requires  not  a  precifi  or  Iingle  proportion, 
rejeding  all  others ;  on  the  contrary,  many  dif- 
ferent proportions  are  made  equally  welcome.  In 
all  buildings  accordingly,  we  find  rooms  of  dif- 
ferent proportions  equally  agreeable,  even  where 
the  proportion  is  not  influenced  by  utility.  With 
refped  to  the  height  of  a  room,  the  proportioji  it 
ought  to  bear  to  the  length  and  breadth,  is  arb^^ 
trary ;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwife,  confidering  the 
uncertainty  of  the  eye  as  to  the  height  of  a  r  om, 
when  it  exceeds  17  or  18  feet.  In  columns  again, 
even  architects  muft  confefs,  that  the  proportion 

of 
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of  height  and  thickiiefs  varies  betwixt  8  diametei 
and  10,  and  that  every  proportion  between  thefe 
extremes  is  agreeable.  But  this  is  not  all.  There 
muft  certainly  be  a  farther  variation  of  proportion, 
depending  on  the  lize  of  the  column  :  a  row  of 
columns  lo  feet  high,  and  a  row  twice  that  height, 
require  different  proportions  :  the  intercolumnia- 
tions  mull  alfo  differ  according  to  the  height  of 
the  row. 

Proportion  of  parts  is  not  only  itfelf  a  beauty, 
but  is  infeparably  connedled  with  a  beauty  of  the 
higheft  relilh,  that  of  concord  or  harmony ;  which 
will  be  plain  from  what  follows.  A  room  of  which 
the  parts  are  all  finely  adjufted  to  each  other, 
ftrikes  us  with  the  beauty  of  proportion.  It  llrikes 
us  at  the  fame  time  with  a  pleafure  far  fuperior : 
the  length,  the  breadth,  the  height,  the  windows, 
raife  each  of  them  feparately  an  emotion  :  thefe 
emotions  are  fimilar  ;  and  though  faint  when  felt 
feparately,they  produce  inconjundlion  the  emotion 
of  concord  or  harmony,  which  is  extremely  plea- 
fant*.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  length  of 
a  room  far  exceeds  the  breadth,  the  mind,  compa- 
ring together  parts  fo  intimately  conneded,  im- 
mediately perceives  a  difagreement  or  difpropor- 
tion  which  difgufls.  But  this  is  not  all :  viewing 
therA  feparately,  different  emotions  are  produced, 

that 
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that  of  grandeur  from  the  great  length,  and  that 
of  meannefs  or  littlenefs  from  the  fmall  breadth, 
whicji  in  union  are  difagreeable  bv  their  difcord- 
ance.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  long  gallery,  however 
convenient  for  exercife,  is  not  an  agreeable  figure 
of  a  room  :  we  confider  it,  like  a  flable,  as  de- 
ftined  for  ufe,  and  expect  not  that  in  any  other 
refpedt  it  fhould  be  agreeable  *. 

Regularity  and  proportion  are  eflential  in  build- 
ings deftined  chiefly  or  folely  to  pleafe  the  eye,  be- 
caufe  they  produce  intrinfic  beauty.  But  a  ikilful 
artift  will  not  confine  his  view  to  regularity  and 
proportion  :  he  will  alfo  ftudy  congruity,  which  is 
perceived  when  the  form  and  ornaments  of  a 
ft  rupture  are  fuited  to  the  purpofe  for  Vv^hich  it  is 
intended.  The  fenfe  of  congruity  didlates  the 
following  rule.  That  every  building  have  an  ex- 
preflion  correfponding  to  its  deftination  :  A  palace 
ought  to  be  fumptuous  and  grand  ;  a  private 
dwelling,  neat  and  modeft  ;  a  play-houfe,  gay  and 
fplendid  ;  and  a  monument,  gloomy  and  melan- 
choly f .  A  Heathen  temple  has  a  double  deftina- 
tion : 

*  A  covered  paflage  conne6ling  a  winter  garden  with 
the  dwell ing-houfe,  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  walking  in 
bad  weather  much  better  than  a  gallery.  A  flight  roof  fup- 
ported  by  flender  pillars,  whether  of  wood  or  ftone,  would  be 
fufficlent  J  filling  up  the  fpaces  between  the  pillars  with  ever- 
greens, fo  as  to  give  verdure  and  exclude  wind. 

-f  A  houje  for  the  poor  ought  to  have  an   appearance 

fuited 
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tion  :  It  is  confidered  chiefly  as  a  houfe  dedicated 
to  fome  divinity ;  and  in  that  refpe£l  it  ought  to 
be  grand,  elevated,  and  magnificent :  it  is  confi- 
dered alfo  as  a  place  of  worfliip  ;  and  in  that  re- 
fpedt  it  ought  to  be  fome  what  dark  or  gloomy, 
becaufe  dimnefs  produces  that  tone  of  mind  which 
is  fuited  to  humility  and  devotion.  A  Chriftian 
church  is  not  confidered  to  be  a  houfe  for  the  Dei- 
ty, but  merely  a  place  of  worftiip :  it  ought  there- 
fore to  be  decent  and  plain,  without  much  orna- 
ment :  a  fituation  ought  to  be  chofen  low  and 
retired  ;  becaufe  the  congregation  during  wor- 
fhip,  ought  to  be  humble  and  difengaged  from 
the  world.  Columns,  belide  their  chief  fervice  of 
being  fupports,  may  contribute  to  that  peculiar  ex- 
preflion  which  the  deflination^of  a  building  re- 
quires :  columns  of  different  proportions,  ferve  to 
exprefs  loftinefs,  lightnefs,  &tc.  as  well  as  ftrength. 
Situation  alfo  may  contribute  to  expreflion  :  con- 
ven  ioncy  regulates  the  fituation  of  a  private  dwell- 
ing-houfe  ;  but,  as  I  have  had  occafion  to  ob- 

ferve, 

fuited  to  itS's  dellination.  The  new  hofpltal  in  Paris  for 
foundlings,  errs  agalnft  this  rule  j  for  it  has  more  the  air  of  a 
palace  than  of  an  hofpital.  Propriety  and  convenience  ought 
to  be  ftudied  in  lodging  the  indigent  j  but  in  fuch  houfes 
fplendor  and  magnificence  are  out  of  all  rule.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  a  naked  ftatue  or  pidture,  fcarce  decent  any  where, 
is  in  a  church  intolerable.  A  fumptuous  charity-fchool,  be- 
fide  its  impropriety,  gives  the  children  an  unhappy  taftc  for 
jiigh  living. 
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ferve  *,  the  fituation  of  a  palace  ought  to  be 
lofty. 

And  this  leads  to  a  queftion.  Whether  the  fi- 
tuation, where  there  happens  to  be  no  choice, 
ought,  in  any  meafure,  to  regulate  the  form  of 
the  edifice  ?  The  connexion  between  a  large 
houfe  and  the  neighbouring  fields,  though  not  in- 
timate, demands  however  fome  congruity.  It 
would,  for  example,  difpleafe  us  to  find  an  elegant 
building  thrown  away  upon  a  wild  uncultivated 
country :  congruity  requires  a  polifhed  field  for 
fuch  a  building  ;  and  befide  the  pleafure  of  con- 
gruity, the  fpedlator  is  fenfible  of  the  pleafure  of 
concordance  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  emotions 
produced  by  the  two  objects.  The  old  Gothic 
form  of  building,  feems  well  fuited  to  the  rough 
uncultivated  regions  where  it  was  invented :  the 
only  miftake  was,  the  transferring  this  form  to  the 
fine  plains  of  France  and  Italy,  better  fitted  for 
buildings  in  the  Grecian  tafte  ;  but  by  refining  up- 
on the  Gothic  form,  every  thing  polfible  has  been 
done  to  reconcile  it  to  its  new  fituation.  The  pro- 
fufe  variety  of  wild  and  grand  objeds  about  Inve- 
rary,  demanded  a  houfe  in  the  Gothic  form ;  and 
every  one  mufi;  approve  the  tafte  of  the  proprie- 
tor, in  adjufting  fo  finely  the  appearance  of  his 
houfe  to  that  of  the  country  where  it  is  placed. 

The  external  (Irudure  of  a  great  houfe,  leads 

naturally 
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naturally  to  its  internal  llrudlure.  A  fpacious 
room,  which  is  the  firft  that  commonly  receives 
us,  feems  a  bad  contrivance  in  feveral  refpeds. 
In  the  firft  place,  when  immediately  from  the  open 
air  we  ftep  into  fuch  a  room,  its  fize  in  appearance 
is  diminifhed  by  contraft :  it  looks  little  compared 
with  that  great  canopy  the  Iky.  In  the  next  place, 
when  it  recovers  its  grandeur,  as  it  foon  doth,  it 
gives  a  diminutive  appearance  to  the  reft  of  the 
houfe :  palling  from  it,  every  apartment  looks  little. 
This  room  therefore  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the 
fwoln  commencement  of  an  epic  poem, 

Bella  per  Emathios  plufqiiam  civilia  campos. 


In  the  third  place,  by  its  fituation  it  ferves  only 
for  a  waiting-room,  and  a  paflage  to  the  principal 
apartments ;  inftead  of  being  referved,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  for  entertaining  company  :  a  great  room, 
which  enlarges  the  mind  and  gives  a  certain  ele- 
vation to  the  fpirits,  is  deftined  by  nature  for  con- 
verfation.  Rejeding  therefore  this  form,  I  take  a 
hint  from  the  climax  in  writing  for  another  form 
that  appears  more  fuitable :  a  handfome  portico, 
proportioned  to  the  lize  and  faftiion  of  the  front, 
leads  into  a  waiting-room  of  a  larger  iize,  and 
that  to  the  great  room  ;  all  by  a  progreffion  from 
fmall  to  great.  If  the  houfe  be  very  large,  there 
may  be  fpace  for  the  following  fuit  of  rooms  :  firft, 
a  portico  ;  fecond,  a  palfage  within  the  houfe, 

bounded 
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bounded  by  a  double  row  of  columns  connedled 
by  arcades  ;  third,  an  o6lagon  room,  or  of  any 
other  figure,  about  the  centre  of  the  building  ; 
and,  laftly,  the  great  room. 

A  double  row  of  windows  muft  be  difagreeable 
by  diilributing  the  light  unequally  :  the  fpace  in 
particular  between  the  rows  is  always  gloomy. 
For  that  reafon,  a  room  of  greater  height  than 
can  be  conveniently  ferved  by  a  lingle  row,  ought 
regularly  to  be  lighted  from  the  roof.  Artiils 
have  generally  an  inclination  to  form  the  great 
room  into  a  double  cube,  even  with  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  double  row  of  windows :  they  are 
pleafed  with  the  regularity,  overlooking  that  it  is 
mental  only,  and  not  vifible  to  the  eye,  which  fel- 
dom  can  diflinguifh  between  the  height  of  24  feet 
and  that  of  30  *. 

Of  all  the  emotions  that  can  be  raifed  by  archi- 
tecture, grandeur  is  that  which  has  the  greateft 
influence  on  the  mind  ;  and  it  ought  therefore  to 
be  the  chief  iludy  of  the  artift,  to  raife  this  emo- 
tion in  great  buildings  deftined  to  pleafe  the  eye. 
But  as  grandeur  depends  partly  on  iize,  it  feems 

fo 

*  One  who  has  not  given  peculiar  attention  will  fcarce 
imagine  how  imperfeft  our  judgment  is  about  dlftances,  with- 
out experience.  Our  looks  being  generally  diredted  to  ob- 
je£ts  upon  the  ground  around  us,  we  judge  tolerably  of  hori- 
zontal diftances  :  but  feldom  having  occafion  to  look  up- 
ward in  a  perpendicular  line,  we  fcarce  can  form  any  judg- 
ment of  diftances  in  that  diredioDc 
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fb  fiir  unlucky  for  architedlure,  that  it  is  govern- 
ed, 'by  teguJarity  and  proportion,  which  never  de- 
ceive the  eve  by  making  objedls  appear  larger 
than  they  are  in  reality  :  fuch  deception,  as  above 
observed,  is  never  found  but  with  fome  remark- 
able dlfproportion  of  parts.  But  though  regularity 
and  proportion  contribute  nothing  to  grandeur 
as  far  as  that  emotion  depends  on  fize,  they  in  a 
different  refpedl  contribute  greatly  to  it,  as  has 
been  explained  above  *. 

Next  of  ornaments,  which  contribute  to  give 
buildings  a  peculiar  expreflion.  It  has  been  doubt- 
ed whether  a  building  can  regularly  admit  any  or- 
nament but  what  is  ufeful,  or  at  leall  has  that  ap- 
pearance.  But  confidering  the  different  purpofes 
of  architecture,  a  fine  as  well  as  an  ufeful  art, 
there  is  no  good  reafon  why  ornaments  may  not 
be  added  to  pleafe  the  eye  without  any  relation  to 
ufe.  This  liberty  is  allowed  in  poetry,  painting, 
and  gardening,  and  why  not  in  architecture  co 
fidered  as  a  fine  art?  A  private  dwelling-houfe,  it 
is  true,  and  other  edifices  where  ufe  is  the  chief 
aim,  admit  not  regularly  any  ornament  but  what 
has  the  appearance,  at  leaft,  of  ufe  :  but  temples, 
triumphal  arches,  and  other  buildings  intended 
chiefly  or  folely  for  fhow,  admit  every  fort  of  or- 
nament. 

A  thing  intended  merely  as  an  ornament,  may 

bo 
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be  of  any  figure  and  of  any  kind  that  fancy  can 
fuggeft  5  if  it  pleafe  the  fped;ator,  the  artill  gain? 
his  end.  Statues,  vafes,  fculpture  upon  ftone, 
whether  balTo  or  alto  relievo,  are  beautiful  orna- 
ments, reliftied  in  all  civilized  countries.  The 
placing  fuch  ornaments  fo  as  to  produce  the  bed 
efTed,  is  the  only  nicety.  A  ftatue  in  perfedion 
is  an  enchanting  v^^ork  ;  and  we  naturally  require 
that  it  fhould  be  feen  in  every  diredlion  and  at 
different  diftances  ;  for  which  reafon,  ftatues  em- 
ployed as  ornaments  are  proper  to  adorn  the  great 
Hair-cafe  that  leads  to  the  principal  door  of  a  pa- 
lace, or  to  occupy  the  void  between  pillars.  But 
a  niche  in  the  external  front  is  not  a  proper  place 
for  a  ftatue  :  and  ftatues  upon  the  roof,  or  upon 
the  top  of  a  wall,  would  give  pain  by  feeming  to 
be  in  danger  of  tumbling.  ^To;adorn  the  top  of  a 
wall  vv^ith  a  row  of  vafes  is  an  unhappy  conceit,  by 
placing  things  apparently  of  ufe  where  they  can- 
not be  of  any  ufe.  As  to  baflb  and  alto  relievOj:J 
obferve,  that  in  architedture  as  well  as  in  garden- 
ing, contradidlory  expreflions  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed :  for  which  reafon,  the  lightnei's  and  delicacy 
of  carved  work  fuits  ill  with  the  firmnefs  and  foli- 
dity  of  a  pedeftal :  upon  the  pedeftal,  whether  of 
a  ftatue  or  a  column,  the  ancients  never  ventured 
any  bolder  ornament  than  the  baflb  relievo,  -    /" 

One  at  firft  view  will  naturally  take  it  for  grant- 
!8d,  that  in  the  ornaments  under  confideratipii 
beauty  is  indifpenfable.     It  go^s  a  great  way  un- 

VoL.  II.  H  h  doubtedly ; 
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doubtedly  ;  but,  upon  trial,  we  find  many  things 
elleemed  as  highly  ornamental  that  have  little  or  no 
beauty.  There  are  various  circumftances,  befidc 
beauty,  that  tend  to  make  an  agreeable  impreliion. 
For  inftance,  the  reverence  we  have  for  the  an- 
cients is  a  fruitful  fource  of  ornaments.  Amal- 
thea's  horn  has  always  been  a  favourite  ornament, 
becaufe  of  its  conne6l;ion  with  a  lady  who  was  ho- 
noured with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infancy.  A 
fat  old  fellow  and  a  goat  are  furely  not  graceful 
forms ;  and  yet  Selinus  and  his  companions  are 
every  where  faihionable  ornaments.  What  elfe 
but  our  fondnefs  for  antiquity  can  make  the  horrid 
form  of  a  Sphinx  fo  much  as  endurable  ?  Origi- 
nal deftination  is  another  circumftance  that  has 
influence  to  add  dignity  to  things  in  themfelves 
abundantly  trivial.  In  the  fculpture  of  a  marble 
\:himney- piece,  inftruments  of  a  Grecian  or  Ro- 
man facrifice  are  beheld  with  pleafure  ;  original 
deftination  rendering  them  venerable  as  well  as 
their  antiquity.  Let  fome  modern  cutlery  ware  be 
fubftituted,  though  not  lefs  beautiful ;  the  artift 
will  be  thought  whimfical,  if  not  abfurd.  Trium- 
phal arches,pyramids,  obelifks,  arebeautiful  forms ; 
but  the  noblenefs  of  their  original  deftination  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  pleafure  we  take  in  them. 
A  ftatue,  fuppofed  to  be  an  Apollo,  will  with  an 
antiquary  lofe  much  of  its  grace  when  difcovered 
to  have  been  done  for  a  barber's  apprentice.  Long 
rebes^appear  noble^  not  lingly  for  their  flowing 

lines. 
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lines,  but  for  their  being  the  habit  of  magiftrates  ; 
and  a  fcarf  acquires  an  air  of  dignity  by  being  the 
badge  of  a  fuperibr  order  of  churchmen.  Thefe 
examples  maybe  thought  fufficient  for  a  fpecimen: 
a  diligent  inquiry  into  human  nature  will  difcover 
other  influencing  principles;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  of  all  fubjeds  ornaments  admit  the  greateft 
variety  in  point  of  tafte. 

Things  merely  ornamental  appear  more  gay  and 
ihowy  than  things  that  take  on  the  appearance  of 
life.  A  knot  of  diamonds  in  the  hair  is  fplendid  ; 
but  diamonds  have  a  more  modeft  appearance 
when  ufed  as  clafps  or  buttons.  The  former  are 
more  proper  for  a  young  beauty,  the  latter  after 
marriage. 

And  this  leads  to  ornanients  having  relation  to 
life.  Otnaments  of  that  kind  are  governed  by  a 
different  principle,  which  is,  That  they  ought  to 
be  of  a  form  fuited  to  their  real  or  apparent  defti- 
^nation.  This  rule  is  applicable  as  well  to  orna- 
ments that  make  a  component  part  of  the  fubjedt, 
as  to  ornaments  that  are  only  accelTory.  With 
relation  to  the  former,  it  never  can  proceed  from 
a  good  tafl:e  to  make  a  tea-fpoon  refemble  the  leaf 
of  a  treie  t,  for  fuch  a  form  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
deftination  of  a  tea-fpoon.  An  eagle's  paw  is  an 
ornament  no  lefs  improper  for  the  foot  of  a  chair 
or  table  :  becaufe  it  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
it'eaknefs,  inconfiftent  with  its  deftination  of  bear- 
ing weight.     Blind  windows  are  Ibmetimes  intro- 

H  h  2  duced 
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duced  to  preferve  the  appearance  of  regularity : 
in  which  cafe  the  deceit  ought  carefully  to  be  con- 
cealed :  if  vilible,  it  marks  the  irregularity  in  the 
cleareil  manner,  lignifying,  that  real  windows 
ought  to  have  been  there,  could  they  have  been 
made  coniiflent  with  the  internal  ftrudlure.  A 
pilafler  is  another  example  of  the  fame  fort  of  or- 
nament ;  and  the  greateft  error  againft  its  feem- 
ing  deftination  of  a  fupport,  is  to  fink  it  fo  far 
into  the  wall  as  to  make  it  lofe  that  feeming.  A 
compolition  reprefenting  leaves  and  branches, 
with  birds  perching  upon  them,  has  been  long  in 
fafhion  for  a  candleftick  ;  but  none  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars is  in  any  degree  fuited  to  that  deflina- 

tiom 

A  large  marble  bafon  fupported  by  fifhes,  is  a 

conceit  much  relifhed  in  fountains.  This  is  an 
example  of  accelTory  ornaments  in  a  bad  tafle  ;  for 
fifhes  here  are  unfuitable  to  their  apparent  defli- 
nation.  No  lefs  fo  are  the  fup ports  of  a  coach, 
carved  in  the  figure  of  Dolphins  or  Tritons : 
for  what  have  thefe  marine  beings  to  do  on 
dry  land  ?  and  what  fupport  can  they  be  to  a 
coach  ? 

In  a  column  we  have  an  example  of  both  kinds 
of  ornament.  Where  columns  are  employed  in 
the  front  of  a  building  to  fupport  an  entablature, 
they  belong  to  the  firll  kind  :  where  employed  to 
conned  with  detached  offices,' they  are  rather  of 
the  other  kind.  As  a  column  is  a  capital  orna- 
ment 
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ment  in  Grecian  architedlure,  it  well  deferves  to 
be  handled  at  large. 

With  relpedt  to  the  form  of  this  ornament,  I 
obferve,  that  a  circle  is  a  more  agreeable  figure 
than  a  fquare,  a  globe  than  a  cube,  and  a  cylin- 
der than  a  parallelopipedon.  This  laft,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  architedure,  is  faying  that  a  column  is  a 
more  agreeable  figure  than  a  pilailer  ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  it  ought  to  be  preferred,  all  other 
circumftances  being  equal.  Another  reafon  con- 
curs, that  a  column  connedled  with  a  wall,  which 
is  a  plain  furface,  makes  a  greater  variety  than  a 
pilafter.  There  is  an  additional  reafon  for  reject- 
ing pilafters  in  the  external  front  of  a  building, 
arifing  from  a  principle  unfolded  above  *,  namely, 
a  tendency  in  man,  to  advance  every  thing  to  its 
perfedtion,  and  to  its  conclufion.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, I  fee  a  thing  obfcurely  in  a  dim  light  and  by 
disjointed  parts,  that  tendency  prompts  me  to 
conned:  the  disjointed  parts  into  a  whole  :  I  fup- 
pofed  it  to  be,  for  example,  a  horfe  ;  and  my 
eye-light  being  obedient  to  the  conjedure,  I  im- 
mediately perceive  a  horfe,  almoll  as  diftindly  as 
in  day-light.  This  principle  is  applicable  to  the 
cafe  in  hand.  The  moll  fuperb  front,  at  a  great 
diftance,  appears  a  plain  furface :  approaching  gra- 
dually, we  begin  firft  to  perceive  inequalities, 
and  then  pillars ;  but  whether  round  or  fquare, 

H  h  3  we 
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we  are  uncertain  :  our  curiofity  anticipating  our 
progrefs,  cannot  reft  in  fufpenfe  :  being  prompted, 
by  the  tendency  mentioned,  to  fuppofe  the  moil 
complete  pillar,  or  that  which  is  the  moft  agree- 
able to  the  eye,  we  immediately  perceive,  or  feem 
to  perceive,  a  number  of  columns  :  if  upon  a  near 
approach  we  find  pilafters  only,  the  difappoint- 
ment  makes  thefe  pilafters  appear  difagrpeable  ; 
when  abftradled  from  that  circumftance,  they 
would  only  have  appeared  fomewhat  lefs  agree- 
able. But  as  this  deception  cannot  happen  in  the 
inner  front  incloling  a  court,  I  fee  no  reafon  for 
excluding  pilafters  from  fuch  a  front,  when  there 
is  any  cauie  for  preferring  them  before  columns. 
With  refpedl  now  to  the  parts  of  a  column,  a 
bare  uniform  cylinder  without  a  capital,  appears 
naked  ;  and  without  a  bafe,  appears  too  tickliftily 
placed  to  ftand  firm  *  :  it  ought  therefore  to  have 
fome  finifhing  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  Hence 
the  three  chief  parts  of  a  column,  the  fhaft,  the 
bafe,  and  the  capital.  Nature  undoubtedly  re- 
quires proportion  among  thefe  parts,  but  it  ad- 
mits variety  of  proportion.  I  fufped  that  the  pro* 
portions  in  ufe  have  been  influenced  in  fome  de- 
gree by  the  human  figure ;  the  capital  being  con- 

ceived 

*  A  column  without  a  bafe   is  difagreeable,  becaufe  it 
feems  in   a  tottering  condition  5  yet  a  tree  without  a   bafe 
is  agreeable  j  and  the  reafon  is,  that  we  know  it  to  be  firmly- 
rooted.     This  obfervation  {hows  how  iDuch  tafte   is  inf^uen 
ced  by  reflection., 
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ceived  as  the  head,  the  bafe  as  the  feet.  With 
refped:  to  the  bafe,  indeed,  the  principle  of  uti- 
lity interpofes  to  vary  it  from  the  human  figure : 
the  bafe  mull  be  fo  proportioned  to  the  whole, 
as  to  give  the  column  the  appearance  of  {labili- 
We find  three  orders  of  columns  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  ana  the  Corinthi- 
an, dillinguifhed  from  each  other  by  their  delli- 
nation  as  well  as  by  their  ornaments.  It  has 
been  warmly  difputed,  whether  any  new  order 
can  be  added  to  thefe  :  fome  hold  the  affirmative, 
and  give  for  inftances  the  Tufcan  and  Compolite  : 
others  deny,  and  maintain  that  thefe  properly  are 
not  dillindt  orders,  but  only  the  original  orders 
with  fome  flight  variations.  Among  writers  who 
do  not  agree  upon  any  ftandard  for  diftinguifhing 
the  different  orders  from  each  other,  the  difpute 
can  never  have  an  end.  What  occurs  to  me  on 
this  fubjecfl  is  what  follows. 

The  only  circumflances  that  can  ferve  to  diflin- 
guifh  one  order  from  another,  are  the  form  of 
the  column,  and  its  deftination.  To  make  the 
firfl  a  diftinguifhing  mark,  without  regard  to  the 
other,  would  multiply  thefe  orders  without  end  ; 
for  a  colour  is  not  more  fufceptible  of  different 
fhades,  than  a  column  is  of  different  forms.  De- 
ftination  is  more  limited,  as  it  leads  to  diflin- 
guifh  columns  into  three  kinds  or  orders  ;  one 
plain  and  ftrong,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting. 

H  h  4  plain 
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plain  and  mafly  buildings  ;  one  delicate  and  grace- 
ful, for  fupporting  buildings  of  that  charadler  ; 
and  between  thefe,  one  for  fupporting  buildings 
of  a  middle  characlet.  This  diilind:ion,  which 
regards  the  different  purpofes  of  a  column,  is  not 
naturally  liable  to  any  objection,  conlidering  that 
it  tends  alfo  to  regulate  the  form,  and  in  fome 
meafure  the  ornaments,  of  a  column.  To  en- 
large the  diviiion  by  taking  in  a  greater  variety  of 
purpofes,  would  be  of  little  ufe,  and,,  if  admitted, 
would  have  no  end  ;  for  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  foregoing  diviiion,  there  can  be  no  good  rea- 
fon  for  adding  a  fourth  order,  more  than  a  fifth, 
a  lixth,  i^c.  without  any  poffible  circumfcription. 

To  illuftrate  this  doctrine,  I  make  the  following 
obfervation.  If  we  regard  deftination  only,  the 
Tufcan  is  of  the  fame  order  with  the  Doric,  and 
the  Compofite  with  the  Corinthian  ;  but  if  we  re- 
gard form  merely,  they  are  of  different  orders. 

The  ornaments  of  thefe  three  orders  ought  to 
be  fo  contrived  as  to  make  them  look  like  what 
thev  are  intended  for.  Plain  and  ruftic  ornaments 
would  be  not  a  little  difcordant  with  the  elegance 
of  the  Corinthian  order  ;  and  ornaments  fweet  and 
delicate  no  lefs  fo,  with  the  ftrength  of  the  Doric. 
For  that  reafon,  I  am  not  altogether  fatisfied  with 
the  ornaments  of  the  laft  mentioned  order :  if 
they  be  not  too  delicate,  they  are  at  leaft  too  nu- 
merous for  a  pillar  in  which  the  charader  of  utility 
prevails  over  that  of  beauty.     The  crowding  of 

ornaments 
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ornaments  would  be  more  fufferable  in  a  column 
of  an  oppolite  character.  But  this  is  a  flight  objec- 
tion, and  I  wilh  I  could  think  the  fame  of  what 
follows.  The  Corinthian  order  has  been  the  fa- 
vourite of  two  thoufand  years,  and  yet  I  cannot 
force  myfelf  to  relifh  its  capital.  The  invention  of 
this  florid  capital  is  afcribed  to  the  fculptor  Calli- 
machus,  who  took  a  hint  from  the  plant  Acanthus^ 
growing  round  a  balket  placed  accidentally  upon 
it ;  and  in  fadl  the  capital  under  conlideration 
reprefents  pretty  accurately  a  bafket  fo  ornament- 
ed. This  objed,  or  its  imitation  in  ftone,  placed 
upon  a  pillar,  may  look  well ;  but  to  make  it 
the  capital  .of  a  pillar  intended  to  fupport  a 
building,  mufl  give  the  pillar  an  appearance  in- 
confiilent  with  its  deflination:  an  Acanthus,  or 
any  tender  plant,  may  require  fupport,  but  is  al- 
together infufficient  to  fupport  any  thing  heavier 
than  a  be^  or  a  butterfly.  This  capital  mufl:  alfo 
bear  the  weight  of  another  objedlion:  to  reprefent 
a  vine  wreathing  round  a  column  with  its  root 
feemingly  in  the  ground,  is  natural ;  but  to  re- 
prefent an  Acanthus,  or  any  plant,  as  growing  on 
the  top  of  a  column,  is  unnatural.  The  elegance 
of  this  capital  did  probably  at  firft  draw  a  vail  over 
its  impropriety ;  and  now  by  long  ufe  it  has  gain- 
ed an  efl:ablifhment,  refpedled  by  every  artifl. 
Such  is  the  force  of  cufl:om,  even  in  contradidion 
to  nature  I 

It 
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It  will  not  be  gaining  much  ground  to  urge, 
that  the  bafket,  or  vafe,  is  underftood  to  be  the 
capital,  and  that  the  ftems  and  leaves  of  the  plant 
are  to  be  coniidered  as  ornaments  merely ;  for, 
excepting  a  plant,  nothing  can  be  a  more  impro- 
per fupport  for  a  great  building  than  a  balket  or 
vafe  even  of  the  firmeft  texture. 

With  refped:  to  buildings  of  every  fort,  one 
rule,  diftated  by  utility,  is,  that  they  be  firm  and 
ftable.  Another  rule,  didlated  by  beauty,  is,  that 
they  alfo  appear  fo :  for  what  appears  tottering  and 
in  hazard  of  tumbling,  produceth  in  the  fpedator 
the  painful  emotion  of  fear,  inftead  of  the  pleafant 
emotion  of  beauty ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  the  great 
care  of  the  artift,  that  every  part  of  his  edifice  ap- 
pear to  be  well  fupported.  Procopius,  defcribing 
the  church  of  St  Sophia  in  Conftantinople,  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  mentions  with  ap- 
plaufe  a  part  of  the  fabric  placed  above  the  eaft 
front  in  form  of  a  half-moon,  fo  contrived  as  to 
infpire  both  fear  and  admiration :  for  though,  fays 
he,  it  is  perfedlly  well  fupported,  yet  it  is  fufpend- 
ed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  it  were  to  tumble  down 
the  next  moment.  This  conceit  is  a  fort  of  falfe 
wit  in  architecture,  which  men  were  fond  of  in 
the  infancy  of  the  fine  arts.  A  turret  jutting  out 
from  an  angle  in  the  uppermofl:  fl:ory  of  a  Gothic 
tower,  is  a  witticifm  of  the  fame  kind. 

To  fucceed  in  allegorical  or  emblematic  orna- 

me^ts^ 
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merits,  is  no  flight  effort  of  genius ;  for  it  is  ex- 
tre  udy  difficult  to  difpofe  them  fo  in  a  building  as 
tp  jjuduce  any  good  effect.     The  mixing  them 
with  realities,  makes  a  miferable  jumble  of  truth 
ana  fidion^.     In  a  baffo-relievo  on  Antonine^s 
pillar,  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  a  Chriftiun 
legion,  *is  expreffed  by  joining  to  the  group  of 
foldiers  a  rainy  Jupiter,  with  water  in  abundance 
falling  from  his  head  and  bt  aid.     De  Piles,  fond 
of  the  conceit,  carefully  informs  his  reader,  that 
he  muil  not  take  this  for  a  real  Jupiter,  but  for  a 
fymbol  which  among  the  Pagans  lignified  rain:  he 
never  once  confiders,   that  a  fymbol  or  emblem 
ought  not  to  make  part  of  a  group  reprefenting 
real  objeds  or  real  events;  but  be  fo  detached,  as 
even  at  fir  11  view  to  appear  an  emblem.     But  this 
is  not  all,  nor  the  chief  point:  every  emblem 
ought  to  be  rejeded  that  is  not  clearly  expreffive 
of  its  meaning ;  for  it  it  be  in  any  degree  obfcure, 
it  puzzles,  and  doth  not  pleafe.     The  temples  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Virtue  in  the  gardens  of  Stow, 
appear  not  at  firft  view  emblematical ;  and  when  we 
^re  informed  that  they  are  fo,  it  is  not  eafy  to  ga- 
ther their  meaning :  the  fpedator  fees  one  temple 
entire,  another  in  ruins ;  but  without  an  explana- 
tory infcription,  he  may  guefs,  but  cannot  be  cer- 
tain, that  the  former  being  dedicated  to  Ancient 
Virtue,  the  latter  to  Modern  Virtue,  are  intended 

a 

f  See  chap.  20.  feft.  5. 
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a  fatire  upon  the  prefent  times.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  trite  emblem,  like  a  trite  limile,  is  dif- 
gullful  ^.  Nor  ought  an  emblem  more  than  a 
limile  to  be  founded  on  low  or  familiar  objedts ; 
for  if  thefe  be  not  agreeable  as  well  as  their  mean- 
ing, the  emblem  upon  the  whole  will  not  be  re- 
lifhed.  A  room  in  a  dwelling-houfe  containing 
a  monument  to  a  deceafed  friend,  is  dedicated  to 
Melancholy  :  it  has  a  clock  that  ftrikes  every  mi- 
nute, to  fignify  how  fwifdy  time  paiTes — upon 
the  monument,  weeping  figures  and  other  hack- 
ney'd  ornaments  commonly  found  upon  tomb- 
flones,  with  a  fluffed  raven  in  a  corner — verfes 
on  death,  and  other  ferious  fubjeds,  infcribed  all 
around.  The  objedls  are  too  familiar,  and  the 
artifice  too  apparent,  to  produce  the  intended  ef- 

fedf. 

The  ftatue  of  Mofes  flriking  a  rock  from  which 
water  adlually  ilTues,  is  alfo  in  a  falfe  tafte ;  for  it 
is  mixing  reality  with  reprefentation.  Mofes  him- 
felf  may  bring  water  out  of  the  rock,  but  this  mi- 
racle is  too  much  for  his  flatue.  The  fame  objec- 
tion 


*  See  chap.  8. 

f  In  the  cit3"  of  Mexico,  there  was  a  palace  termed  the 
hcufe  of  affliEiioriy  where  Montezuma  retired  upon  lofing  any 
of  his  friends,  or  upon  any  public  calamity.  This  houfe  was 
better  adjufted  to  its  deftination  :  it  infpired  a  fort  of  horror; 
all  was  black  and  difmal  :  fmall  windows  (hut  up  with  grates, 
fcarce  allowing  paffage  to  the  light. 
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tion  lies  againft  a  cafcade  where  the  ftatue  of  a 
water-god  pours  out  of  his  urn  real  water, 

I  am  more  doubtful  whether  the  fame  objedion 
lies  againft  the  employing  ftatues  of  animals  as 
fupports,  that  of  a  Negro,  for  example,  fupport- 
ing  a  dial,  ftatues  of  fifti  fupporting  a  bafon  of 
water,  Termes  fupporting  a  chimney-piece ;  for 
when  a  ftone  is  ufed  as  a  fupport,  where  is  the  in- 
congruity, it  will  be  faid,  to  cut  it  into  the  form 
of  an  animal  ?  But  leaving  this  doubtful,  another 
objedtion  occurs.  That  fuch  deligns  muft  in  fome 
meafure  be  difagreeable,  by  the  appearance  of  gi- 
ving pain  to  a  feniitive  being. 

It  is  obferved  above  of  gardening,  that  it  con- 
tributes to  rectitude  of  manners,  by  infpiring  gaie- 
ty and  benevolence.  I  ^dd  another  obfervation, 
That  both  gardening  and  architedlure  contribute 
to  the  fame  end,  by  infpiring  a  tafte  for  neatnefs 
and  elegance.  In  Scotland,  the  regularity  and 
polifti  even  of  a  turnpike-road  has  fome  influence 
of  this  kind  upon  the  low  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  become  fond  of  regularity  and  neat- 
nefs ;  which  is  difplayed,  firft  upon  their  yards  and 
little  inclofures,  and  next  within  doors.  A  tafte 
for  regularity  and  neatnefs  thus  acquired,  is  ex- 
tended by  degrees  to  drefs,  and  even  to  behaviour 
and  manners.  The  author  of  a  hiftory  of  Swit- 
zerland, defcribing  the  fierce  manners  of  the  ple- 
beians of  Bern  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  conti- 
nually inured  to  fuccefs  in  war,  which  made  them 

infolently 
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infolently  aim  at  a  change  of  government  in  order 
to  eftablifh  a  pure  democracy,  obferves,  that  no 
circumilance  tended  more  to  fweeten  their  man- 
ners, and  to  make  them  fond  of  peace,  than  the 
public  buildings  carried  on  by  the  fenate  for  orna- 
menting their  capital ;  particularly  a  fine  town- 
houfe,  and  a  magnificent  church,  which  to  this 
day,  fays  our  author,  ftands  its  ground  as  one  of 
the  nnell  in  Europe. 


c  n  A  F^ 
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Standard   of    Taste. 

**  npH  AT  there  is  no  difputing  about  tafte," 
X.  meaning  tafte  in  its  figurative  as  well  as 
proper  fenfe,  is  a  faying  fo  generally  received  as 
to  have  become  a  proverb.  One  thing  even  at 
firft  view  is  evident,  that  if  the  proverb  hold  true 
with  refpe6l  to  tafte  in  its  proper  meaning,  it  muft 
hold  equally  true  with  refpedl  to  our  other  ex- 
ternal fenfes :  if  the  pleafures  of  the  palate  difdain 
a  comparative  trial,  and  reje6l  all  criticifm,  the 
pleafures  of  touch,  of  fmell,  of  found,  and  even 
of  light,  muft  be  equally  privileged.  At  that  rate, 
a  man  is  not  within  the  reach  of  cenfure,  even 
where  he  prefers  the  Saracen's  head  upon  a  fign- 
poft  before  the  beft  tablature  of  Raphael,  or  a 
rude  Gothic  tower  before  the  fineft  Grecian  build- 
ing ;  or  where  he  prefers  the  fmell  of  a  rotten 
carcafs  before  that  of  the  moft  odoriferous  flower, 
or  difcords  before  the  moft  exquiilte  harmony. 

But  we  cannot  ftop  here.  If  the  pleafures  of 
external  fenfe  be  exempted  from  criticifm,  why 
not  every  one  of  our  pleafures,  from  whatever 
fource  derived?  if  tafte  in  its  proper  fenfe  cannot 

be 
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be  difputed,  there  is  little  room  for  difputing  it 
in  its  figurative  fenfe.  The  proverb  accordingly 
comprehends  both  ;  and  in  that  large  fenfe  may- 
be refolved  into  the  following  general  propofition, 
That  with  refpedl  to  the  perceptions  of  fenfe,  by 
which  fome  objedls  appear  agreeable,  fome  difa- 
greeable,  there  is  not  fuch  a  thing  as  a  good  or  a 
bad,  ^  right  or  a  wrong;  that  every  man's  tafle 
is  to  himfelf  an  ultimate  flan dard  without  appeal ; 
and  confequently  that  there  is  no  ground  of  cen- 
fure  againii  any  one,  if  fuch  a  one  there  be,  who 
prefers  Blackmore  before  Homer,  felfilhnefs  be- 
fore benevolence,  or  cowardice  before  magnani- 
mity. 

The  proverb  in,  the  foregoing  examples  is  in- 
deed carried  very  far :  it  feems  difficult,  however, 
to  fap  its  foundation,  or  with  fuccefs  to  attack  it 
from  any  quarter :  for  is  not  every  man  equally  a 
judge  of  what  ought  to  be  agreeable  or  difagree- 
able  to  himfelf?  doth  it  not  feem  whimfical,  and 
perhaps  abfurd,  to  alTert,  that  a  man  ought  not  to 
be  pleafed  when  he  is,  or  that  he  ought  to  be 
pleafed  when  he  is  not  ? 

This  reafoning  may  perplex,  but  will  never  af- 
ford convidion:  every  one  of  tafte  will  reject  it 
as  falfe,  however  unqualified  to  deted  the  fallacy. 
At  the  fame  time,  though  no  man  of  tafte  will  afient 
to  the  proverb  as  holding  true  in  every  cafe,  no 
man  will  affirm  that  it  holds  true  in  no  cafe  :  ob- 
jeds  there  are,  undoubtedly,  that  we  may  like  or 
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diilike  indifTerently,  without  any  imputation  upon 
our  tafte.  Were  a  philofopher  to  make  a  fcale  for 
human  pleafures,  he  would  not  think  of  making 
divilions  without  end  ;  but  would  rank  together 
many  pleafures  ariling  perhaps  from  different  ob- 
jedls,  either  as  equally  conducing  to  happinefs,  or 
differing  fo  imperceptibly  as  to  make  a  feparation 
unnecelfary.  Nature  hath  taken  this  courfe,  at 
leafl  it  appears  fo  to  the  generality  of  mankinds 
There  may  be  fubdivifions  without  end  ;  but  we 
are  only  fenfible  of  the  groffer  divilions,  compre- 
hending each  of  them  various  pleafures  equally 
affeding ;  to  thefe  the  proverb  is  applicable  in  the 
flridleft  fenfe ;  foi*  with  refped:  to  pleafures  of  the 
fame  rank,  what  ground  can  there  be  for  prefer- 
ring one  before  another  ?  if  a  preference  in  fad: 
be  given  by  any  individual,  it  cannot  proceed 
from  talle,  but  from  cuflom,  imitation,  or  fome 
peculiarity  of  mind. 

Nature,  in  her  fcale  of  pleafures,  has  been  fpa- 
ring  of  divilions :  (he  hath  wifely  and  benevolently 
filled  every  divilion  with  many  pleafures  ;  in  or- 
der that  individuals  may  be  contented  with  their 
own  lot,  without  envying  that  of  others.  Many 
hands  muft  be  employed  to  procure  us  the  conve- 
niences of  life  ;  and  it  is  neceflliry  that  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  bulinefs,  whether  more  or  lefs  a- 
greeable,  be  filled  with  hands  :  a  tafte  too  refined 
would  obitrud  that  plan ;  for  it  would  croud  fome 
employments,  leaving  others,  no  lefs  ufeful,  to- 
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tally  negledted.     In  our  prefent  condition,  luc 
it  is  that  the  plurality  are  not  delicate  in  thei 
choice,  but  fall  in  readily  with  the  occupation 
pleafures,  food  and  company,  that  fortune  thro 
in  their  way  ;  and  if  at  firft  there  be  any  difple 
ling  circumitance,  cuflom  foon  makes  it  eafy.* 

The  proverb  will  hold  true  as  to  the  particulars 
now  explained  ;  but  when  applied  in  general  to 
every  fubject  of  tafte,  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered are  infuperable.  We  need  only  to  men- 
tion the  difficulty  that  arifes  from  human  nature 
itfelf ;  do  we  not  talk  of  a  good  and  a  bad  tafte  : 
of  a  right  and  a  wrong  tafte  ?  and  upon  that  fup- 
poiition,  do  we  not,  with  great  confidence,  cen- 
fure  writers,  painters,  architedls,  and  every  one 
who  deals  in  the  fine  arts  ?  Are  fuch  criticifms 
abfurd,  and  void  of  common  fenfe?  have  the  fore- 
going expreffions,  familiar  in  all  languages  and 
among  all  people,  no  fort  of  meaning  ?  This  can 
hardly  be ;  for  what  is  univerfal,  muft  have  a 
•foundation  in  nature.  If  we  can  reach  that  foun- 
dation, the  ftandard  of  tafte  will  no  longer  be  a 
fecret*    % 

We  have  a  fenfe  or  convi(5lion  of  a  common 
nature,  not  only  in  our  own  fpecies,  but  in  every 
fpecies  of  animals :  and  our  convidlion  is  verified 
by  experience ;  for  there  appears  a  remarkable 
uniformity  among  creatures  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
a  deformity  no  lefs  remarkable  among  creatures 
of  different  kinds.  This  common  nature  is  con- 
ceived 
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ceived  to  be  a  model  or  flandard  for  each  indivi- 
dual that  belongs  to  the  kind.  Hence  it  is  a  won- 
der to  find  an  individual  deviating  from  the  com- 
mon nature  of  the  fpecies,  whether  in  its  internal 
or  external  conft ruction :  a  child  born  with  aver- 
lion  to  its  mother's  milk,  is  a  wonder,  no  lefs 
than  if  born  without  a  mouth,  or  with  more  than 
one*.  This  convidlion  of  a  common  nature  in 
every  fpecies,  paves  the  way  finely  for  diflribu- 
ting  things  into  genera  3,nd  Jpecies  ;  to  which  we 
are  extremely  prone,  not  only  with  regard  to  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  where  nature  has  led  the 
way  ;  but  alfo  with  regard  to  many  other  things, 
where  there  is  no  ground  for  fuch  diftribution, 
but  fancy  merely. 

With  refpedl  to  the  common  nature  of  man  in 
particular,  we  have  a  convidion  that  it  is  invari- 
able not  lefs  than  univerfal ;  that  it  will  be  the 
fame  hereafter  as  at  preient,  and  as  it  was  in  time 
pad ;  the  fame  among  all  nations  and  in  all  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  Nor  are  we  deceived  ;  be- 
caufe,  giving  allowance  for  the  difference  of  cul- 
ture and  gradual  refinement  of  manners,  the  fa6l 
correfponds  to  our  convidlion. 

We  are  fo  conflituted,  as  to  conceive  this  com- 
mon nature,  to  be  not  only  invariable,  but  alfo 
perfeEl  or  right;  and  confequentiy  that  indivi- 

I  i  2  duals 

*  See  EfTays  on   Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  part  I, 
eflay  2.  ch.  i. 
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duals  ought  to  be  made  conformable  to  it.  EvelfP' 
remarkable  deviation  from  the  ftandard,  makes 
accordingly  an  iiiipreilion  upon  us  of  imperfedion, 
irregularity,  or  diforder :  it  is  difagreeable,  and 
raifes  in  us  a  painful  emotion  :  monflrous  births, 
exciting  the  curioiity  of  a  philofopher,  fail  not 
at  the  fame  time  to  excite  a  fort  of  horror. 

This  convidion  of  a  common  nature  or  ftand- 
ard and  of  its  perfection,  accounts  clearly  for  that ' 
remarkable  conception  we  have,  of  a  right  and  a 
wrong  fenfe  or  tafte  in  morals.  It  accounts  not 
lefs  clearly  for  the  conception  we  have  of  a  right 
and  a  wrong  fenfe  or  tafte  in  the  fine  arts.  A 
man  who,  avoiding  objeds  generally  agreeable, 
delights  in  objeds  generally  difagreeable,  is  con- 
demned as  a  monfter :  we  difapprove  his  tafte  as 
bad  or  wrong,  becaufe  we  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion that  he  deviates  from  the  common  ftandard. 
If  man  were  fo  framed  as  not  to  have  any  notion 
of  a  common  ftandard,  the  proverb  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  would  hold  univerfally,  not  only 
in  the  fine  arts,  but  in  morals :  upon  that  fuppo- 
fition,  the  tafte  of  every  man,  with  refped  to 
both,  would  to  himfelf  be  an  ultimate  ftandard. 
But  as  the  convidion  of  a  common  ftandard  is 
univerfal  and  a  branch  of  our  nature,  we  intui- 
tively conceive  a  tafte  to  be  right  or  good  if  con- 
formable to  the  common  ftandard,  and  wrong  or 
bad  if  difconformable. 

No  particular  in  human  nature  is  more  univer- 
fal, 
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ral,  than  the  uneafinefs  a  man  feels  when  in  mat- 
:ers  of  importance  his   opinions  are  rejeded  by 
)thers  :  why  (hould  difference  in  opini(m  create 
meafmefs,  more  than  difference  in   llature,    in 
:ountenance,  or  in   drefs  ?  The  conviction  of  a 
;ommon  ilandard  explains  the  myilery  :  every 
nan,  generally  fpeaking,  taking  it  for  granted 
:hat  his  opinions  agree  with  the  common  fenfe  of 
nankind,  is  therefore  difgulled  with  thofe  who 
:hink  differently,  not  as  differing  from  him,  but  as 
differing  from  the  common  ftandard :  hence  in  all 
iifputes,  we  find  the  parties,  each  of  them  equally 
appealing  conftantly  to  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind as  the  ultimate  rule  or  ilandard.     With  re- 
rpe(5t  to  points  arbitrary  or  indifferent,  which  are 
not  fuppofed  to  be  regulated  by  any  ftandard,  in- 
dividuals are  permitted  to  think  for  themfelves 
with  impunity :  the  fame  liberty  is  not  indulged 
with  refpedl  to  points  that  are  reckoned  of  mo- 
ment ;  for  what  reafon,  other  than  that  the  ftand- 
ard by  which  thefe  are  regulated,  ought,  as  we 
judge,  to  produce  an  uniformity  of  opinion  in  all 
men  ?  In  a  word,  to  this  convid:ion  of  a  common 
ftandard  muft  be  wholly  attributed,  the  pleafure 
we  take  in  thofe  who  efpoufe  the  fame  principles 
and  opinions  with  ourfelves,  as  well  as  the  averfion 
we  have  at  thofe  w^ho  differ  from  us.     In  matters 
left  indifferent  by  the  ftandard,  we  find  nothing  of 
the  fame  pleafure  or  pain  :  a  bookifli  man,  unlefs 
fwayed  by  convenience,  relifheth  not  the  contem- 
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plative  man  more  than  the  adive ;  his  friends  and 
companions  are  chofen  indifferently  out  of  either 
clafs:  a  painter  conforts  with  a  poet  or  mulician, 
as  readily  as  with  thofe  of  his  own  art;  and  one 
is  not  the  more  agreeable  to  me  for  loving  beef, 
as  I  do,  nor  the  lefs  agreeable  for  preferring  mut- 
ton, 

I  have  ventured  to  fay,  that  my  difguft  is  raifed, 
not  by  differing  from  me,  but  by  differing  frorn 
what  I  judge  to  be  the  common  ftandard.  This 
point,  being  of  importance,  ought  to  be  firmly 
eftabliflied.  Men,  it  is  true,  are  prone  to  flatter 
themfelves,  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  their  opi- 
nions and  their  tafle  are  in  all  refpecls  conform- 
able to  the  common  ftandard ;  but  there  may  be 
exceptions,  and  experience  ftiows  there  are-fome  : 
there  are  inflances  without  number,  of  perfons 
who  are  addicted  to  the  groffer  amufements  of 
gaining,  eating,  drinking,  without  having  any  re- 
liQi  for  more  elegant  pleafures,  fuch,  for  example, 
as  are  afforded  by  the  fine  arts ;  yet  thefe  very 
perfons,  talking  the  fame  language  with  the  reft  of 
mankind,  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  more  elegant 
pleafures,  and  they  invariably  approve  thofe  who 
have  a  more  refined  tafte,  being  afhamed  of  their 
own  as  low  and  fenfual. .  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
giving  a  reafon  for  this  lingular  impartiality, 
other  than  the  authority  of  the  common  ftandard 
with  refpecl  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature*: 

*  See  chap.  ii. 

and 
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and  from  the  inftances  now  given,  we  difcover 
that  the  authority  of  that  ftandard,  even  upon 
the  mod  grovelling  fouls,  is  fo  vigorous,  as  to  pre- 
vail over  felf-partiality,  and  to  make  them  def- 
pife  their  own  tafte  compared  with  the  more  ele- 
vated tafte  of  others,  w 

Uniformity  of  tafte  and  fentiment  refulting 
from  our  convidlion  of  a  common  ftandard,  leads 
to  two  important  final  caufes ;  the  one  rcfpeding 
our  duty,  the  other  our  paftime.  Barely  to  men- 
tion the  firft  ftiall  be  fufficient,  becaufe  it  does 
not  properly  belong  to  |the  prefent  undertaking. 
Unhappy  it  would  be  for  us  did  not  uniformity 
prevail  in  morals :  that  our  adlions  ftiould  uni- 
formly be  directed  to  what  is  good  and  againft 
what  is  ill,  is  the  greateft  blelling  in  fociety  ;  and 
in  order  to  uniformity  of  adtion,  uniformity  of 
opinion  and  fentiment  is  indifpenfable. 

With  refpedt  to  paftime  in  general,  and  the  fine 
arts  in  particular,  the  final  caufe  of  uniformity  is 
illuftrious.  Uniformity  of  tafte  gives  opportunity 
for  fumptuous  and  elegant  buildings,  for  fine  gar- 
dens, and  extenfive  embelliftiments,  which  pleafe 
univerfally ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  without  uni- 
formity of  tafte,  there  could  not  be  any  fuitable 
reward,  either  of  profit  or  honour,  to  encourage 
men  of  genius  to  labour  in  fuch  works,  and  to 
advance  them  toward  perfection.  The  fame  uni- 
formity of  tafte  is  equally  neceflary  to  perfed  the 
art  of  mufic,  fculpture,  and  painting,  and  to  fup- 
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port  the  expence  they  require  after  they  arc 
brought  to  perfedion.  Nature  is  in  every  partly 
cular,  coniiflent  with  herfelf :  we  are  framed  by" 
Nature  to  have  a  high  reUfh  for  the  fine  arts^j 
which  are  a  great  fource  of  happinefs,  and  friend- 
ly in  a  high  degree  to  virtue :  we  are,  ^t  the 
fame  time,  framed  with  uniformity  of  tafte,  to 
furnifh  proper  objedls  for  that  high  relifn  ;  and 
if  uniformity  did  not  prevail,  the  fipe  ^rts  could 
never  have  made  any  figure. 

And  this  fuggefts  another  final  caufe  no  lefs 
illuftrious.  The  feparation  of  men  into  different 
claiTes,  by  birth,  office,  or  occupation,  however 
necelTary,  tends  to  relax  the  connedion  that  ought 
to  be  among  members  of  the  fame  ftate  ,  which 
bad  effedt  is  in  fome  meafure  prevented  by  the  ac- 
cefs  all  ranks  of  people  have  to  public  fpeclacles- 
and  to  amufements  that  are  beft  enjoyed  in  com-^ 
pany.  Such  meetings,  where  every  one  partakes 
of  the  fame  plea fures  in  common,  are  no  flight 
fupport  to  the  focial  affeclioqs. 

Thus,  upon  a  convidlion  common  to  the  fpecies 
is  ereded  a  ftandard  of  taile,  which  without  hefi- 
tation  is  applied  to  the  tafte  of  every  individual. 
That  ftandard,  afcertaining  what  adlions  are  right 
what  wrong,  what  proper  what  improper,  hath 
enabled  moralifts  to  eftablifh  rules  for  our  conduct, 
from  which  no  perfon  is  permitted  to  fwerve.  We 
have  the  fame  ftandard  for  afcertaining  in  all  the 
fine  arts,  what  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  high  or  low, 

proper 
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proper  or  improper,  proportioned  or  difpropor- 
tioned  :  and  here,  as  in  morals,  we  juftly  condemn 
every  taite  that  deviates  from  what  is  thus  afcer- 
tained  by  the  common  ftandard. 

That  there  exiits  a  rule  or  ftandard  in  nature 
for  trying  the  tafte  of  individuals,  in  the  fine  arti 
as  well  as  in  morals,  is  a  difcovtry  ;  but  is  not 
fufficient  to  complete  the  talk  undertaken.  A 
branch  ftill  more  important  remains  upon  hand ;, 
which  is,  to  afcertain  what  is  truly  the  itandard 
of  nature,  that  we  may  not  lie  open  to  have  a  fail© 
ftandard  impofed  on  us.  But  what  means  fliali  be 
employed  for  bringing  to  light  this  natural  ftand- 
ard ?  This  is  not  obvious :  for  when  we  have  re- 
courfe  to  general  opinion  and  general  practice, 
we  are  betrayed  into  endlefs  perplexities,  Hiitory 
informs  us,  that  nothing  is  more  variable  than 
tafte  in  the  fine  arts :  judging  by  numbers,  the 
Gothic  tafte  of  architecture  muft  be  preferred  be* 
fore  that  of  Greece,  and  the  Chinefe  tafte  proba- 
bly before  either.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount 
the  various  taftes  that  have  prevailed  in  different 
ages  with  refpedt  to  gardening,  and  ftill  prevail  in 
different  countries.  Defpifing  the  modeft  colour- 
ing of  nature,  women  of  fafhion  in  France  daub 
their  cheeks  with  a  red  powder;  nay,  an  unnatu- 
ral fwelling  in  the  neck,  peculiaj  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Alps,  is  relifhed  by  that  people.  But 
we  ought  not  to  be  difcouraged  by  fuch  untoward 
iuftances,  when  we  find  as  great  variety  in  moral 
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opinions :  was  it  not  among  fome  nations  held 
lawful  for  a  man  to  fell  his  children  for  flaves,  to 
expofe  them  in  their  infancy  to  wild  beafls,  and 
to  punifh  them  for  the  crime  of  their  parents  ? 
was  any  thing  more  common  than  to  murder  an 
enemy  in  cold  blood  ?  nay  more,  did  not  law  once 
authorife  the  abominable  pradlice  of  human  facri- 
fices,  no  lefs  impious  than  immoral  ?  Such  aber- 
rations from  the  rules  of  morality  prove  only,  that 
men,  originally  favage  and  brutal,  acquire  not  ra- 
tionality nor  delicacy  of  tafte  till  they  be  long  dif- 
ciplined  in  fociety.  To  afcertain  the  rules  of  mo- 
rality, we  appeal  not  to  the  common  fenfe  of  fa- 
vages,  but  of  men  in  their  more  perfect  ftate : 
and  we  make  the  fame  appeal  in  forming  the 
rules  that  ought  to  govern  the  fine  arts  :  in  nei- 
ther can  we  fafely  rely  on  a  local  or  traniitory 
tafte  ;  but  on  what  is  the  moft  general  and  the 
moft  lafting  among  polite  nations. 

In  this  very  manner,  a  ftandard  for  morals  has 
been  afcertained  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy, 
and  is  daily  applied  by  able  judges  with  general 
fatisfadlion.  The  ftandard  of  tafte  in  the  fine  arts, 
is  not  yet  brought  to  fuch  perfedion  ;  and  we  can 
account  for  its  flower  progrefs :  the  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong  in  adlions  is  vivid  and  diftincl,  becaufe 
its  objeds  are  clearly  diftinguifhable  from  each 
other ;  whereas  the  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  in  the 
fine  arts  is  faint  and  wavering,  becaufe  its  objedls 
are  commonly  not  fo  clearly  diftinguifhable  from 
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each  other,  and  there  appears  to  me  a  flriking 
final  caufe  in  thus  diftinguifhing  the  moral  fenfe 
from  the  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  fine  arts. 
The  former,  as  a  rule  of  condudt,  and  as  a  law  we 
ought  to  obey,  muft  be  clear  and  authoritative'. 
The  latter  is  not  entitled  to  the  fame  privilege,  bc- 
caufe  it  contributes  to  our  pleafure  and  amufement 
only  :  were  it  ftrong  and  lively,  it  would  ufurp 
upon  our  duty,  and  call  off  the  attention  from 
matters  of  greater  moment :  were  it  clear  and  au- 
thoritative, it  would  banifh  all  difference  of  tafle, 
leaving  no  diflindlion  between  a  refined  tafle  and 
one  that  is  not  fo :  which  would  put  an  end  to 
rivalfliip,  and  confequently  to  all  improvement. 

But  to  return  to  our  fubje6t.  However  languid 
and  cloudy  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  may  be 
as  to  the  fine  arts,  it  is  notwithftanding  the  only 
flandard  in  thefe  as  well  as  in  morals.  True  it  is 
indeed,  that  in  gathering  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind,  more  circumfpeftion  is"  requifite  with 
refpecl  to  the  fine  arts  than  with  refped  to  morals :  - 
upon  the  latter,  any  perfon  may  be  confulted :  but 
in  the  former,  a  wary  choice  is  neceffary,  for  to 
colledt  votes  indifferently  would  certainly  mif- 
lead  us.  Thofe  who  depend  for  food  on  bodily 
labour,  are  totally  void  of  tafle  ;  of  fuch  a  tafle 
at  leafl  as  can  be  of  ufe  in  the  fine  arts.  This  con- 
fideration  bars  the  greater  part  of  mankind ;  and  of 
the  remaining  part,  many  by  a  corrupted  tafle  are 
\inqualified  for  voting.     The  common  fenfe  of 
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mankind  muft  then  be  confined  to  the  few  that 
fall  not  under  thefe  exceptions.  But  as  fuch  fe- 
ledtion  feems  to  throw  matters  again  into  uncer- 
tainty, we  muft  be  more  explicit  upon  this  branch 
of  our  fubjedl. 

Nothing  tends  more  than  voluptuoufnefs  to  cor- 
rupt the  whole  internal  frame,  and  to  vitiate  our 
tafte,  not  only  in  the  fine  arts,  but  even  in  morals : 
Voluptuoufnefs  never  fails,  in  courfe  of  time,  to 
extinguifh  all  the  fympathetic  affediions,  and  to 
bring  onabeaftly  felfiihnefs,  which  leaves  nothing 
of  man  but  the  fhape :  about  excluding  fuch  per- 
fons  there  will  be  no  difpute.  Let  us  next  bring 
under  trial,  the  opulent  who  delight  in  expence : 
the  appetite  for  fuperiority  and  refped,  inflamed 
by  riches,  is  vented  upon  coftly  furniture,  nume- 
rous attendants,  a  princely  dwelling,  fumptuous 
feafts,  every  thing  fuperb  and  gorgeous,  to  amaze 
and  humble  all  beholders  :  fimplicity,  elegance, 
propriety,  and  things  natural,  fweet,  or  amiable, 
are  defpifed  or  negleded  :  for  thefe  are  not  appror. 
priated  to  the  rich,  nor  make  a  figure  in  the  public 
eye  :  in  a  word,  nothing  is  reliihed,  but  what 
ferves  to  gratify  pride,  by  an  imaginary  exaltation 
of  the  poflelTor  above  thofe  who  furround  him. 
Such  fentiments  contradl  the  heart,  and  make 
every  principle  give  way  to  felf-iove  :  benevolence 
and  public  fpirit,  with  all  their  refined  emotions, 
are  little  felt,  and  lefs  regarded  ;  and  if  thefe  be 

excluded 
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eluded,  there  can  be  no  place  for  the  faint  and 
delicate  emotions  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  exclufion  of  clafTes  fo  many  and  numerous, 
reduces  within  a  narrow  compafs  thofe  who  are 
qualified  to  be  judges  in  the  fine  arts.  Many  cir- 
cumftances  are  necelTary  to  form  fuch  a  judge  : 
There  muft  be  a  good  natural  tafte  ;  that  is,  a  tafte 
approaching,  at  leail  in  fome  degree,  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  tafte  above  defcribed  *  :  that  tafte  muft 
be  improved  by  education,  refledlion,  and  expe- 
rience f  :  it  muft  be  preferved  in  vigour  by  living 
regularly,  by  ufing  the  goods  of  fortune  with  mo- 
deration 

*  Chap.  2.  part  2. 

t  That  thcfe  particulars  are  ufeful,  it  may  be  faid  necef- 
fary,  for  acquiring  a  difcerDing  tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  fa6^s,  which  (how  the  influence  of 
experience  fingly.  Thofe  who  live  in  the  world  and  in  good 
company,  are  quick-lighted  with  refpe6l  to  every  defeat  or 
irregularity  in  behaviour  :  the  very  (llghteft  fingularity  in 
motion,  in  fpeech,  or  in  drefs,  which  to  a  peafant  would  be 
invifible,  efcapes  not  their  obiervatlon.  The  moft  minute 
differences  in  the  human  countenance,  fb  minute  as  to  be  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  words,  are  diftindly  perceived  by  the 
plaineft  perfon  j  while  at  the  fame  time,  the  generality  have 
very  little  difcernment  in  the  faces  of  other  animals  to  which 
they  are  lefs  accuftomed  :  Sheep,  for  example,  appear  to  have 
all  the  fame  face,  except  to  the  (liepherd,  who  knows  every 
individual  in  his  flock  as  he  does  his  relations  and  neighbours. 
The  very  populace  in  Athens  were  critics  in  language,  in 
pronunciation,  and  even  in  eloquence,  harrangues  being  their 
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deration,  and  by  following  the  didlates  of  impro- 
ved nature,  which  give  welcome  to  every  rational 
pleafure  whithout  indulging  any  excefs.  This  is 
the  tenor  of  life  which  of  all  contributes  the  molt 
to  refinement  of  tafte  ;  and  the  fame  tenor  of  life 
contributes  the  moll  to  happinefs  in  general. 

If  there  appear  much  uncertainty  in  a  ftandard 
that  requires  fo  painful  and  intricate  a  feledion, 
we  may  poffibly  be  reconciled  to  it  by  the  follow- 
ing confideration,  That,  with  refpedl  to  the  fine 
arts,  there  is  lefs  difference  of  tafte  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  Nature  hath  marked  all  her 
works  with  indelible  characters  of  high  or  low, 
plain  or  elegant,  ftrong  or  weak :  thefe,  if  at  all 
perceived,  are  feldom  mifapprehended  ;  and  the 
fame  marks  are  equally  perceptible  in  works  of 
art.  A  defective  tafte  is  incurable  ;  and  it  hurts 
none  but  the  pofTelfor,  becaufe  it  carries  no  au- 
thority to  impofe  upon  others.     I  know  not  if 

there 

dally  entertainment.  In  Rome,  at  prefent,  the  moll  illite- 
rate ihopkeeper  is  a  better  judge  of  ftatues  and  of  pidures, 

^  -*    ,  than  perions  of  refined  education  in  London.     Thefe  fadts 

\       1  afford  corA^incing  evidence,  that  a  difcerning  tafte  depends 

^^        /  ftill  more  on  experience  than  on  nature.     But  thefe  fafts 

merit  peculiar  regard  for  another  reafon,  that  they  open  to 
us  a  fure  method  of  improving  our  tafte  in  the  fine  arts  j 
which,  with  thofe  who  have  leifure  for  improvements,  ought 
to  be  a  powerful  incitement  to  cultivate  a  tafte  in  thefe  arts ; 
an  occupation  that  cannot  fail  to  embellifti  their  manners,  and 
to  fweeten  fociety. 
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there  be  fuch  a  thing  as  a  tafte  naturally  bad  or 
wrong  ;  a  tafte  for  example,  that  prefers  a  gro- 
veling pleafure  before  one  that  is  high  and  ele- 
gant :  groveling  pleafures  are  never  preferred ; 
they^are  only  made  welcome  by  thofe  who  know 
no  better.  Differences  about  objeds  of  tafte,  it 
is  true,  are  endlefs ;  but  they  generally  concern 
trifles,  or  poflibly  matters  of  equal  rank,  where 
preference  may  be  given  either  way  with  impu- 
nity :  if,  on  any  occalion,  perfons  differ  where 
they  ought  not,  a  depraved  tafte  will  readily  be 
difcovered  on  one  or  other  lide,  occaiioned  by 
imitation,  cuftom,  or  corrupted  manners,  fuch  as 
are  defcribed  above.  And  conlidering  that  every 
individual  partakes  of  a  common  nature,  what  is 
there  that  ihould  occalion  any  wide  difference  in 
tafte  or  fenpment  ?  By  the  priciples  that  confti- 
tute  the  fenfative  part  of  our  nature,  a  wonderful 
uniformity  is  preferved  in  the  emotions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  different  races  of  men  ;  the  fame  ob- 
je6t  making  upon  every  perfon  the  fame  impref- 
lion,  the  fame  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree.  There 
have  been,  as  above  obferved,  aberrations  from 
thefe  principles  ;  but  foon  or  late  they  prevail,  and 
reftore  the  wanderer  to  the  right  trad. 

I  know  but  of  one  other  means  for  afcertaining 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  ;  which  I  mention, 
not  in  defpair,  but  in  great  confidence  of  fuccefs. 
As  the  tafte  of  every  individual  ought  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  principles  above  mentioned,  an  ap- 
peal 
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peal  to  thefe  principles  muft  necefTarily  be  deci- 
live  of  every  controverfy  that  can  arife  upon  mat- 
ters of  tafle.  In  general,  every  doubt  with  rela- 
tion to  the  common  fenfe  of  man,  or  ftandard  of 
tafte,  may  be  cleared  by  the  fame  appeal ;  and  to 
unfold  thefe  principles  is  the  declared  purpofe  of 
the  prefent  undertaking. 
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APPENDIX. 

Terms    definedor  explained. 

I. XT'  VERY  thing  we  perceive  or  are  confcioils 
JLi  of,  whether  a  being  or  a  quality,  a  paf- 
iion  or  an  adiion,  is  with  refpedl  to  the  percipient 
termed  an  obje6l.  Some  objedts  appear  to  be  in- 
ternal, or  within  the  mind  ;  pallion,  for  example, 
thinking,  volition  :  Some  external ;  fuch  as  every 
objed  of  fight,  of  hearing,  of  fmell,  of  touch,  of 
tafte. 

2.  That  ad  of  the  mind  which  makes  known  to 
me  an  external  objed,  is  termed  perception.  That 
ad  of  the  mind  which  makes  known  to  me  an  in- 
ternal objed,  is  termed  confcioufnefs.  The  power 
or  faculty  from,  vv^hich  confcioufnefs  proceeds,  is 
termed  an  internal  fenfe.  The  power  or  faculty 
from  which  perception  proceeds,  is  termed  an  ex- 
ternal  fenfe.  This  dillindion  refers  to  the  objeds 
of  our  knowledge  ;  for  the  fenfes,  whether-  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  are  all  of  them  powers  or  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  *. 

3.  But 

*  I  have  comD];ed  with  all  who  have  gone  before  me  in 
defcriblng  the  fenfes  Internal  and  external  to  be  powers  or  fa- 
culties ;  and  yet,  after  niuch  attention,  1  have  not  dlfcovered 
any  thing  a<?live  in  theiroperationstoentitle  them  to  thatcha- 
VoL.  II.  K  k  ra^er. 
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3.  But  as  felf  is  an  objed  that  cannot  be  termed 
either  external  or  internal,  the  faculty  by  which  I 
have  knowledge  of  myfelf,  is  a  fenfe  that  cannot 
properly  be  termed  either  internal  or  external. 

4.  By  the  eye  we  perceive  figure,  colour,  mo- 
tion,* &c.:  by  the  ear  we  perceive  the  different 
qualities  of  found,  high,  low,  loud,  foft :  by  touch 
we  perceive  rough,  fmooth,  hot,  cold,  &c.  :  by 
tafte  we  perceive  fweet,  four,  bitter,  &c.  :  by 
fmell  we  perceive  fragrant,  fetid,  &c.  Thefe  qua- 
lities partake  the  common  nature  of  all  qualities, 
that  they  are  not  capable  of  an  independent  exifl- 
ence,  but  mull  belong  to  fome  being  of  which  they 

ra(5ter.  The  following  chain  of  thought  has  led  me  to  hefitatc. 
One  being  operates  on  another  :  the  firft  is  adlive,  the  other 
pailive .  if  the  firft  aft,  it  muft  have  a  power  to  a6l :  if  an 
efFeft  be  produced  on  the  other,  it  muft  have  a  capacity  to 
have  that  effe6l  produced  upon  it.  Fire  melts  wax,  ergo  fire 
has  a  power  to  produce  that  effedl:  j  and  wax  muft  be  capa- 
ble to  have  that  efteft  produced  in  it.  Now  as  to  the  fenfes. 
A  tree  in  flourifli  makes  an  impreflion  on  me,  and  by  that 
means  I  fee  the  tree.  But  in  this  operation  I  do  not  find 
that  the  mind  is  aftiv^j  feeing  the  tree  is  only  an  effeft  pro- 
duced on  it  by  intervention  of  the  rays  of  light.  What 
feems  to  have  led  us  into  an  error  is  the  word/ea'ngy  which, 
under  the  form  of  an  aftive  verb,  has  a  paflive  fignification. 
1  feel  is  a  fimilar  example  5  for  to  feel  is  certainly  not  to  aft, 
but  the  effeft  of  being  afted  upon  :  the  feeling  pleafure  is 
the  effeft  produced  in  my  mind  when  a  beautiful  objeft  is 
iprefented.  Perception  accordingly  is  not  an  aftion,  but  an 
^ffeft  produced  in  the  mind.  Senfation  is  another  effeft  :  it 
is  the  pleafure  1  feel  upon  perceiving  what  is  agreeable.  ^ 
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are  properties  or  attributes.  A  being  with  refpe£t 
to  its  properties  or  attributes  is  termed  a  JubjeSl, 
ovfuhjlratum.  Every  fubflratum  of  vilible  qualities, 
is  tQvmtdfub/iance ;  and  of  tangible  qualities,  body, 

5.  Subflance  and  found  are  perceived  as  exifting 
at  a  diftance  from  the  organ  ;  often  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance.  But  fmell,  touch,  andtafte,  are  per- 
ceived as  exifting  at  the  organ  of  fenfe. 

6.  The  objects  of  external  fenfe  are  various. 
Subftances  are  perceived  by  the  eye  ;  bodies  by 
the  touch.  Sounds,  taftes,  and  fmells,  paffing 
commonly  under  the  name  of  fecondary  qualities, 
require  more  explanation  than  ihere  is  room  for 
here.  All  the  objeds  of  internal  fenfe  are  attri- 
butes :  witnefs  deliberation,  reafoning,  refolution, 
willing,  confenting,  which  are  internal  adions. 
Paflions  and  emotions,  which  are  internal  agita- 
tions, are  alfo  attributes.  With  regard  to  the  for- 
mer, I  am  confcious  of  being  adlive  ;  with  regard 
to  the  latter,  I  am  confcious  of  being  paflive. 

7.  Again,  we  are  confcious  of  internal  adlion 
as  in  the  head  ;  of  paflions  and  emotions  as  in 
the  heart. 

8.  Many  adlions  may  be  exerted  internally,  and 
many  effeds  produced,  of  which  we  are  unconfci- 
ous  :  when  we  inveftigate  the  ultimate  caufe  of 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  of  other  internal  mo- 
tions upon  which  life  depends,  it  is  the  moft  pro- 
bable opinion  that  fome  internal  power  is  the  caufe ; 
and  if  fo,  we  are  unconfcious  of  the  operations  of 
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that  power.  But  confcioufnefs  being  implied  in 
the  very  meaning  of  deliberating,  reafoning,  re- 
folving,  willing,  confenting,  fuch  operations  can- 
not efcape  our  knowledge.  The  fame  is  the  cafe 
of  paffions  and  emotions ;  for  no  internal  agitation 
is  denominated  a  paflion  or  emotion,  but  what  we ' 
are  confcious  of. 

Q.  The  mind  is  not  always  the  fame  :  by  turns 
it  is  cheerful,  melancholy,  calm,  peevifh,  &c. 
Thefe  differences  may  not  improperly  be  de- 
nominated tones, 

lo.  Perception  and  fenfation  are  commonly  rec- 
koned fynonimous  terms,  lignifying  that  internal 
adl  by  which  external  objedts  are  made  known  to 
us.  But  they  ought  to  be  diilinguifhed.  Percei- 
ving is  a  general  term  for  hearing,  feeing,  ta- 
iling, touching,  fmelling ;  and  therefore  percep- 
tion fignifies  every  internal  acl  by  which  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  external  objects  :  thus  we 
arc  faid  to  perceive  a  certain  animal,  a  certain  co- 
lour, found,  tafte,  fmell,  &c.  Senfation  properly 
lignifies  that  internal  adl  by  which  we  are  made 
confcious  of  pleafure  or  pain  felt  at  the  organ  of 
fenfe  :  thus  we  have  a  fenfation  of  the  pleafure 
ariling  from  warmth,  from  a  tragrant  fmell,  from 
a  fweet  tafle ;  and  of  the  pain  arifing  from  a 
wound,  from  a  fetid  fmell,  from  a  difagreeable 
talle.  In  perception,  my  attention  is  direded  to 
the  external  object :  in  fenfation,   it  is  direded 

to  the  pleafure  or  pain  I  feel. 

The 
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T\i^t^xxw% perception  zndfenjation  arefometimes 
employed  to  lignify  the  objedls  of  perception  and 
fenfation.  Perception  in  that  fcnfe  is  a  general 
term  for  every  external  thing  we  perceive  ;  and 
fenfation  a  general  term  for  every  pleafure  and 
pain  felt  at  the  organ  of  fenfe. 

II.  Conception  is  different  from  perception. 
The  latter  includes  a  convidlion  of  the  reality  of 
its  objedl  :  the  former  does  not ;  for  I  can  con- 
ceive the  moll  extravagant  ftories  told  in  a  ro- 
mance, without  having  any  convidiion  of  their 
reality.  Conception  differs  alfo  from  imagina- 
tion. By  the  power  of  fancy  I  can  imagine  a 
golden  mountain,  or  an  ebony  fhip  with  fails  and 
ropes  of  lilk.  When  I  defcribe  a  pidlure  of  that 
kind  to  another,  the  idea  he  forms  of  it  is  termed 
a  conception.  Imagination  is  adlive,  conception 
is  paffive. 

12.  Feeling,  befide  denoting  one  of  the  external 
fenfes,  is  a  general  term,  lignify ing  that  internal 
adl  by    which    we    are    made  confcious  of  our 
pleafures  and  our  pains  ;  for  it  is  not  limited,  as 
fenfation  is,  to  any  one  fort.    Thus,  feeling  be- 
ing the  genus  of  which  fenfation  is  a  fpecies,  their 
meaning  is  the  fame  when  applied  to  pleafure  and 
pain  felt  at  the  organ  of  fcnfe  :  and  accordingly 
we  fay  indifferently,  "  %  feel  pleafure  from  heat, 
"  and  pain  frojn  cold,"  or,    *'  I  have  a  fenfation 
i'  of  pleafure  from  heat,  and  of  pain  from  cold.'* 
3ut  the  meaning  of  feeling,  as  is  faid,  is  much 
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more  exteniive  :  It  is  proper  to  fay,  I  feel  plea- 
fure  in  a  fumptuous  building,  in  love,  in  friend- 
Ihip  ;  and  pain  in  lofing  a  child,  in  revenge,  ir^ 
envy  :  fenfation  is  not  properly  applied  to  any  of 
thefe. 

The  term  feeling  is  frequently  ufed  in  a  lefs  pro- 
per fenfe,  to  lignify  what  we  feel  or  are  confciou^ 
of;  and  in  that  fenfe  it  is  a  general  term  for  all 
our  paflions  and  emotions,  and  for  all  our  other 
pleafures  and  pains. 

13.  That  we  cannot  perceive  an  external  object 
till  an  impreflion  is  made  upon  our  body,  is  pro- 
bable from  reafon,  and  is  afcertained  by  expe- 
rience. But  it  is  not  necelTary  that  we  be  made 
fenfible  of  the  impreflion  :  in  touching,  in  tailing, 
and  in  fmelling,  we  are  fenfible  of  the  impreflion  • 
but  not  in  feeing  and  hearing.  We  know  indeed 
from  experiments,  that  before  we  perceive  a  vifi- 
ble  objed:,  its  image  is  fpread  upon  the  retina  tuni- 
ca ;  and  that  before  we  perceive  a  found,  an  im- 
preflion is  made  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear  :  but 
we  are  not  confcious  either  of  the  organic  image 
or  of  the  organic  impreflion  ;  nor  are  we  confci- 
ous of  any  other  operation  preparatory  to  the  a6l 
of  perception :  all  we  can  fay,   is,  that  we   fee 

that  river,  or  hear  that  trumpet  ^, 

14.  Objedts 

*  Yet  a  {lingular  opinion  that  impreflions  are  the  only  ob- 
jefls  of  perception,  has  been  efpoufed  by  fbme  philofbphers 
of  no  mean  rank  5  not  attending  to  the  foregoing  peculiarity 

in 
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14.  Objeds  once  perceived  may  be  recalled  to 
the  mind  by  the  power  of  memory.     When  1  re- 
cal  an  objed  of  fight  in  that  manner,  it  appears 
to  me  precifely  the  fame  as  in  the  original  furvey, 
only  lefs  diftindl.     For  example,  having  feen  ye- 
fterday  a  fpreading  oak  growing  on  the  brink  of  a 
river,  I  endeavour  to  recal  thefe  objeds  to   my 
mind.     How  is  this  operation  performed  ?  Do  I 
endeavour  to  form  in  my  mind  a  picture  of  them 
or  reprefentative  image  ?  Not  fo.  I  tranfport  my- 
felf  ideally  to  the  place  where  I  faw  the  tree  and 
river  yefterday  ;  upon  which  I  have  a  perception 
of  thefe  objedls,  iimilar  in  all  refpecls  to  the  per- 
ception I  had  when  I  viewed  them  with  my  eyes, 
only  lefs  diftindt.     And  in  this  recoUeclion,  I  am 
not  confcious  of  a  pidlure  or  reprefentative  image, 
more  than  in  the  original  furvey  ^  the  perception 
is  of  the  tree  and  river  themfelVes,  as  at  firft.     I 
confirm  this  by  another  experiment.     After  ai- 
tentively  furveying  a  fine  flatue,  I  clofe  my  e/es. 
What  follows  ?  The  fame  objedl  continues,  witV 

\n  the  fenfes  of  ieeing  and  hearing,  that  we  perceive objecfis 
without  being  confcious  of  an  organic  impreffioi>,  or  of  any 
impreflion.  See  the  Treatise  upon  Human  Nature  :  where 
we  find  the  following  pafTage,  book  i.  p.  4.  fcft.  2.  "  Pro- 
'-  perly  fpeaking,  it  is  not  our  body  w>e  perceive  when  we  re- 
**  gard  our  limbs  and  members  ;  fp  that  the  adribing  a  real 
'*  and  corporeal  exiflence  to  t!^ie  impreflions,  or  to  their  ob- 
**  jet^s,  is  an  ad  of  the  :T;ind  as  difficult  to  explain,  &c.'' 

J^  kv4  out 
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out  any  difference  but  that  it  is  lefs  diftind:  than 
formerly ''^,    This  indiftindl  fecondary  perception 

of  an  objedl,  is  termed  an  idea.     And  therefore 

the 

♦  This  experiment,  which  every  one  may  reiterate  till  en- 
tire fatisfaction  be  obtained,  is  of  greater  importance  than  at 
firlt  view  may  appear  ;  for  it  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  a  cele- 
brared  dod^rine,  which  for  mure  than  two  thoufand  years 
has  mifled  many  philofbphers.  This  dod^rine  as  delivered  by 
Ariftotle  is  in  fubftance,  '*  That  of  every  objecil  of  thought 
*'  there  muft  be  in  ihe  mind  fbme  form,  phantalm,  or  fpe- 
"  cies  ;  that  things  feniible  are  perceived  and  remembered 
^'  by  mean<?  of  (eniible  phaniafms.  md  things  intelligible  by 
**  intelligible  phanrafms  ;  and  thar  thefe  phantaflns  have  the 
"  form  of  the  object  without  the  matter,  as  rhe  iraprefllon 
*'  of  a  fc-al  upon  w.,x.has  the  form  ot  a  ieal  without  its 
"  matter."  The  followers  of  Ariilorle  add,  '*  That  the 
"  f.ufible  and  i  telligib'e  forms  of  things,  are  feiit  forth 
'*  from  the  things  the  nlelves.  a.id  make  impredions  upon  the 
*'  paflive  intelbcl,  which  imprcflions  are  perceived  by  the 
"  active  intclle(^^  "  This  notion  differs  very  little  from  that 
of  Epicurus,  which  is,  *'  That  all  things  fend  forth  con- 
"  llantly  and  in  every  dire(!:Hon,  flendtr  ghofts  or  films  of 
*'  themfelves.  {tenuia  Jimularra .,  as  exprefied  by  his  commen- 
''  tator  Lucretius)  j  which  flriking  upon  the  mind,  are 
**  the  means  of  perception,  dreaming,"  is'c.  Des  Cartes, 
bent  to  oppofe  Ariftotle,  rejecf^s  the  doctrine  of  fenfible  and 
intelligible  phautafms  j  maintaining  however  the  fame  doc- 
trine in  efFecfl:,  namely,  That  we  perceive  nothing  external 
but  by  means  of  {brae  image  either  in  the  orain  or  in  the 
mind  :  and  thefe  images  he  terms  ideas.  According  to  theie 
Dhllofuphers,  we  perceive  nothing  immediately  but  phan- 

tafms 
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the  precife  and  accurate  definition  of  an  idea  in 
contradiltindtion  to  an  original  perception,  is, 
"  That  perception  of  a  real  objed  which  is  railed 

**  in 

tafms  or  ideas  5  and  from  thefe  we  infer,  by  reafoning,  the 
exiftence  of  exttrnal  objeds.  Locke,  adopting  this  doc- 
trine, employs  almoft  the  whole  of  his  book  about  ideas* 
He  holds,  that  we  cannot  perceive,  remember,  nor  imagine, 
any  thing,  but  by  having  an  idea  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind. 
He  agrees  with  Des  Cartes,  that  we  can  have  no  know- 
ledge of  things  external,  but  what  we  acquire  by  reafoning 
upon  their  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind  ;  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  we  are  confcious  of  thefe  ideas  or  images,  and  of 
nothing  elfe.  Thofe  who  talk  the  moil:  intelligibly  explain 
the  doctrine  thus  :  When  I  fee  in  a  mirror  a  man  (landing 
behind  me,  the  immediate  objeil  of  my  fight  is  his  image, 
without  which  I  could  not  fee  him  :  in  like  manner,  when  1 
fee  a  tree  or  a  houfe,  there  muft  be  an  image  of  thefe  ob- 
jetls  in  my  brain  or  in  my  mind  ;  which  image  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  my  perception  5  and  by  means  of  that 
image  I  perceive  the  external  object. 

One  would  not  readily  fuipe6l  any  harm  in  this  ideal 
fyftem,  other  than  the  leading  us  into  a  labyrinth  of  meta- 
phyfical  errors,  in  order  to  account  for  our  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal objeds,  which  is  more  truly  and  more  fimply  account- 
ed for  by  direct  perception.  And  yet  fome  late  writers 
have  been  able  to  extraft  from  it  death  and  deftrudtion 
to  the  whole  world,  levelling  all  down  to  a  mere  chaos  of 
ideas.  Dr  Berkeley,  upon  authority  of  the  philofophers 
named,  taking  tor  granted  that  we  cannot  perceive  any  ob- 
je(?t  but  what  is  in  the  mind,  difcovered,  that  the  reafoning 
employed  by  Des  Cartes  and  Locke  to  infer  the  exilleqce 

of 
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•'  in  the  mind  by  the  power  of  memory."  Every 
thing  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  whether  inter- 
nal 

of  external  objects,  Is  inconclufivej  and  upon  that  difcovery 
ventured,  againft  common  fenfe,  to  annihilate  totally  the 
material  world.  And  a  later  writer,  difcovering  that  Berke- 
ley's arguments  might  with  equal  fuccefs  be  applied  againft 
immaterial^belngs,  ventures  ftill  more  boldly  to  reje6l  by  the 
lump  the  immaterial  world  as  well  as  the  material  j  leaving 
nothing  in  nature  but  images  or  ideas  floating /«  vacuo,  with- 
out affording  them  a  fingle  mind  for  (belter  or  fupport. 

When  fuch  wild  and  extravagant  confequences  can  be 
drawn  from  the  ideal  fyftem,  it  might  have  been  expe6l- 
ed,  that  no  man  who  is  not  crazy  would  have  ventured  to 
cre6t  fuch  a  fuperftruc^ure,  till  he  fhould  firft  be  certain 
beyond  all  doubt  of  a  <blid  foundation.  And  yet  upon  in- 
quiry, we  find  the  foundation  of  this  terrible  dodrine  to. 
be  no  better  than  a  (hallow  metaphyfical  argument,  namely^ 
^*  That  no  being  can  a£l  but  where  it  is;  and,  confequently, 
**  that  it  cannot  a(ft  upon  any  fubje6t  at  a  diflance."  This 
argument  pofle(fes  indeed  one  eminent  advantage,  that  its 
obfcurity,  like  that  of  an  oracle,  is  apt  to  impofe  upon  the 
reader,  who  h  willing  to  conlider  it  as  a  demonftration, 
becaufe  he  does  not  clearly  fee  the  fallacy.  The  beft  way 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  is  to  draw  it  out  of  its  obfcurity,  and 
to  ftate  it  in  a  clear  Kght,  as  follows.  "  No  fubjecfi  can  be 
*'  perceived  unlefs  it  a(^  upon  the  mind,  but  no  diitant  fub- 
**  je6l  can  a(5^  upon  the  mind,  becaufe  no  being  can  aft 
**  but  where  it  is  :  and,  therefore,  the  immediate  objeft 
**  of  perception  muft  be  fomething  united  to  the  mind,  fo 
"  as  to  be  able  to  a6t  upon  it.'*  Here  the  argument  is. 
completed  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  from  it  is  derived  the  fup- 

pofed 
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nal  or  external,  paflions,  emotions,  thinking,  re- 
(blving,  willing,  heat,  cold,  &c»   as  well  as  ex- 
ternal 

pofed  necefllty  of  phantafms  or  ideas  united  to  the  mind, 
as  the  only  objedls  of  perception.  It  is  fingularly  unlucky, 
that  this  argument  concludes  diredly  againft  the  very  fyftem 
of  which  it  is  the  only  foundation  j  for  how  can  phantafms 
or  ideas  be  railed  in  the  mind  by  things  at  a  diftance, 
if  things  at  a  diftance  cannot  a6l  upon  the  mind  ?  I  fay 
piore,  that  it  aflumes  a  propofition  as  true,  without  evi- 
dence,  «fl/wf/y,  That  no  diftant  rubje(^  can  a6i  upon  the 
mind.  This  propofition  undoubtedly  requires  evidence,  for 
it  is  not  intuitively  certain.  And,  therefore,  till  the  propo- 
fition be  demonftrated,  every  man  without  fcraple  may  rely 
upon  the  convidion  of  his  fenfes,  that  he  hears  and  fees 
things  at  a  diftance. 

But  I  venture  a  bolder  ftep,  which  is,  to  ftiow  that  the  pro- 
pofition is  falfe.    Admitting  that  no  being  can  a6t  but  where 
it  is,  is  there  any  thing  more  fimple  or  more  common,   than 
the  afting  upon  fiibjefts  at  a  diftance  by  intermediate  means? 
This  holds  in  fa6l  with  refpeft   both  to   feeing  and  hearing. 
When  I  fee  a  tree,  for  example,  rays  of  light   are  refleded 
■from  the  tree  to  my  eye,  forming  a  pl6lure  upon  the  retina 
tunica  ;  but  the  obje6^  perceived  is  the  tree  it  Pel  f,  not  the  rays 
of  light,  nor  the  pidure.     In  this  manner  diftant  obje6>s  are 
perceived,  without  any  adion  of  the  objedt  upon  the  mind, 
or  of  the  mind  upon  the  obje6^.  Hearing  is  in  a  fimllar  cafe  : 
the  ear,  put  in  motion  by  thunder,  makes  an  impreflion  upon 
the  drum  of  the  ear  j  but  this  impreflion  is  not  what  1  hear, 
it  is  the  thunder  itfelf  by  means  of  that  impreflion. 

With  refpeft  to  vifion  in  particular,  we  are  profoundly  tg- 
norant  by  what  means  and  in  what  manner  the  pidure  on  the 

retina 
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ternal  objedls,  may  be  recalled  as  above,    by  the 
power  of  memory  ^. 

15.  External  objects  are  dillinguifhable  into 

fimplc 


retina  tunica  contributes  to  produce  a  fight  of  the  objecft. 
One  thing  only  is  clear,  that  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
that  picture,  it  is  as  natural  to  conceive  that  it  fhould  be 
made  the  inftrument  of  difcovering  the  external  objeft,  and 
not  itfelf,  as  of  difcovering  itfelf  only,  and  not  the  external 
objedt. 

Upon  the  chimerical  confequences  drawn  from  the  ideal 
fyftem,  I  (hall  make  but  a  fingle  reflfd^ion.  Nature  deter- 
mines us  neceflarily  to  rely  on  the  veracity  of  our  fenfes  j  and 
upon  their  evidence  the  exiftence  of  external  objefts  is  to  us 
«  matter  of  intuitive  knowledge  and  abfolute  certainty.  Vain 
therefore  is  the  attempt  of  Dr  Berkeley  and  of  his  followers, 
to  deceive  us,  by  a  metaphyfical  fubtilty,  into  a  difbelief  of 
what  we  cannot  entertain  even  the  flightefl  doubt. 

*  From  this  definition  of  an  idea,  the  following  propofition, 
muft  be  evident,  That   there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  an  in- 
nate idea.     If  the  original  perception  of  an  object  be  not  in- 
nate, which  is  obvious  j  it  is  not  lefs  obvious,  that  the  idea 
or  fecondary  perception   of  that   objeft   cannot  be  innate. 
And  yet,  to  prove  this  felf-evident    propofition.,   Locke  has 
bellowed  a  whole  book  of  his  Treatife  upoa  Human  Under- 
ftanding.     So  necefTary    it    is    to    give  accurate  definitions, 
and  fo  preventive  of  difpute  are  definitions  when  accurate. 
Dr  Berkeley  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  another  propo- 
fition equally  evident,  That  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
general  idea  :  all  our  original  perceptions  are  of  particular, 
objedis,  and  our  fecondary  perceptions   or  ideas  muft  be  e- 
qually  To. 
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iimple  and  complex.  Certain  founds  are  fo  fimple 
as  not  to  be  refolvable  into  parts  ;  and  fo  are  cer- 
tain taftes  and  fmells.  Objeds  of  touch  are  for 
the  mod  part  complex  :  they  are  not  only  hard  or 
foft,  but  alfo  fmooth  or  rough,  hot  or  cold.  Of 
all  external  objeds,  viiible  objedts  are  commonly 
the  mod  complex  :  a  tree  is  compofed  of  a  trunk, 
branches,  leaves :  it  has  colour,  figure,  fize. 
But  as  an  adion  is  not  refolvable  into  parts,  a  per- 
ception, being  an  adl  of  fenfe,  is  always  fimple. 
The  colour,  figure,  umbrage  of  a  fpreading  oak, 
raife  not  different  perceptions :  the  perception  is 
one,  that  of  a  tree,  coloured,  figured,  &c.  A 
quality  is  never  perceived  feparately  from  the  fub- 
jedl ;  nor  a  part  from  the  vi^hole.  There  is  a 
mental  power  of  abftradtion,  of  which  afterward; 
but  the  eye  never  abflirads,  nor  any  other  exter- 
nal fenfe. 

1 6.  Many  particulars  befide  thofe  mentioned 
enter  into  the  perception  of  vifibleobjedls,  motion, 
refi:,  place,  fpace,  time,  number,  &c.  Thefe,  all 
of  them,  denote  fimple  ideas,  and  for  that  reafon 
admit  not  of  a  definition.  All  that  can  be  done, 
is  to  point  out  how  they  are  acquired.  The  ideas 
of  motion  and  of  reft,  are  familiar  even  to  a  child, 
from  feeing  its  nurfe  fometimes  walking,  fometimes 
fitting :  the  former  it  is  taught  to  call  motmi ;  the 
latter,  rejl.  Place  enters  into  every  perception  of 
a  vifible  objedt :  the  objedl  is  perceived  to  exifl:, 

and 
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and  to  exift  fome where,  on  the  right  hand  or  oil 
the  left,  and  where  it  exifts  is  ttvmQd  place,  Afk 
a  child  where  its  mother  is,  or  in  what  place  :  it 
will  anfwer  readily,  fhe  is  in  the  garden.  Space  is 
connedled  with  fize  or  bulk:  every  piece  of  matter 
occupies  roo?n  or  Jpace  in  proportion  to  its  bulk* 
A  child  perceives  that  when  its  little  box  is  filled 
with  play  things,  there  is  no  room  orfpaceformore. 
Space  is  alfo  applied  to  fignify  the  diftance  of  vifi- 
ble  objeds  from  each  other;  and  fuch  fpace  ac- 
cordingly can  be  meafured.  Dinner  comes  after 
breakfaft,  and  fupper  after  dinner:  a  child  per- 
ceives an  interval,  and  that  interval  it  learns  to  call 
time,  A  child  fometimes  is  alone  with  its  nurfe :  its 
mother  is  fometimes  in  the  room ;  and  fometimes 
alfo  its  brothers  and  lifters.  It  perceives  a  differ- 
ence between  many  and  few  ;  and  that  differ- 
ence it  is  taught  to  call  number, 

17.  The  primary  perception  of  a  vifible  objedl, 
is  more  complete,  lively  and  diftin6l,  than  that 
of  any  other  objedt.  And  for  that  reafon,  an  idea 
or  fecondary  perception  of  a  vifible  objedl,  is  alfo 
more  complete,  lively,  and  diftindl,  than  that  of 
any  other  object.  A  finepaffage  in  mufic,  may, 
for  a  moment,  be  recalled  to  the  mind  with  toler- 
able accuracy ;  but,  after  the  fhorteft  interval,  it 
becomes  no  lefs  obfcure  than  the  ideas  of  the  o- 
ther  objects  mentioned. 

18.  As  the  range  of  an  individual  is  commonly 

within 
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within  a  narrow  fpace,  it  rarely  happens,  that 
every  thing  neceffary  to  be  known  comes  under 
our  own  perceptions.  Language  is  an  admirable 
contrivance  for  fupplying  that  deficiency  ;  for  by 
language  every  man's  perceptions  may  be  com- 
municated to  all :  and  the  fame  may  be  done  by 
painting  and  other  imitative  arts.  The  facility  of 
communication  depends  on  the  livelinefs  of  the 
ideas  ;  efpecially  in  language,  which  hitherto  has 
not  arrived  at  greater  perfedlion  than  to  exprefs  | 
clear  ideas :  hence  it  is,  that  poets  and  orators,  who  | 
are  extremely  fuccefsfui  in  defcribing  objedls  of 
light,  find  objeds  of  the  other  fenfes  too  faint  and 
obfcure  for  language.  An  idea  thus  acquired  of 
an  objedt  at  fecond  hand,  ought  to  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  an  idea  of  memory,  though  their  re- 
femblance  has  occafioned  the  fame  term  idea  to 
be  applied  to  both  ;  which  is  to  be  regretted,  be- 
caufe  ambiguity  in  the  fignification  of  words  is  a 
great  obflrudion  to  accuracy  of  conception.  Thus 
Nature  hath  furnifhed  the  means  of  multiplying 
ideas  without  end,  and  of  providing  every  indivi- 
dual with  a  fufiicient  Hock  to  anfwer,  not  only  the 
neceflities,  but  even  the  elegancies  of  life. 

19.  Further,  man  is  endued  with  a  fort  of  crea- 
tive power :  he  can  fabricate  images  of  things  that 
have  no  exiftence.  The  materials  employed  in 
this  operation,  are  ideas  of  light,  which  he  can 
take  to  pieces  and  combine  into  new  forms  at 

pleafure : 
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fleafure:  their  complexity  and  vivacity  make  them 
fit  materials:  But  a  man  hath  no  fuch  power  over 
any  of  his  other  ideas,  whether  of  the  external  or 
internal  fenfes :  he  cannot,  after  the  utmoft  effort, 
combine  thefe  into  new  forms,  being  too  obfcure 
for  that  operation.  An  image  thus  fabricated 
cannot  be  called  a  fecondary  perception,  not  being 
derived  from  an  original  perception  :  the  poverty 
of  language,  however,  as  in  the  cafe  immediately 
above  mentioned,  has  occafioned  the  fame  term 
idea  to  be  applied  to  all.  This  lingular  power  of 
fabricating  images  without  any  foundation  in  rea- 
lity, is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  imagination, 

20.  As  ideas  are  the  chief  materials  employed 
in  reafoning  and  refledling,  it  is  of  confequence 
that  their  nature  and  differences  be  underilood. 
It  appears  how,  that  ideas  may  be  diftinguifhed 
into  three  kinds :  firft,  Ideas  derived  from  original 
perceptions,  properly  termed  ideas  of  memory ; 
fecond,  Ideas  communicated  by  language  or  other 
figns  ;  and,  third,  Ideas  of  imagination.  Thefe 
ideas  differ  from  each  other  in  many  refpecls  ;  but 
chiefly  in  refpecl  of  their  proceeding  from  different 
caufes :  The  firft  kind  is  derived  from  real  exiften- 
ces  that  have  been  objeds  of  our  fenfes  :  language 
is  the  caufe  otthe  fecond,  or  any  other  fign  that 
has  the  fame  power  with  language  :  and  a  man's 
imagination  is  to  himfelf  the  caufe  of  the  third.  It 
is  fcarce  neceffaryto  add,thatanidea,originallvof 

ima- 
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imagination,  being  conveyed  to  others  by  language 
or  any  other  vehicle,  becomes  in  their  mind  an 
idea  of  the  fecond  kind  ;  and  again,  that  an  idea 
of  this  kind,  being  afterward  recalled  to  the  mind, 
becomes  in  that  circumftance  an  idea  of  me- 
mory. 

21.  We  are  not  fo  conftituted  as  to  perceive 
objeds  with  indifference :  thefe,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  appear  agreeable  or  difagreeable  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  raife  in  us  pleafant  or  painful 
emotions.     With  refpedl  to  external  obje6ls  in 
particular,  we  diilinguifh  thofe  which  produce  or- 
ganic impreffions,  from  thofe  which  affedl  us  from 
a  diftance.     When  we  touch  a  foft  and  fmooth 
body,  we  have  a  pleafant  feeling  as  at  the  place  of 
contact ;  which  feeling  we  diilinguifh  not,  at  leail 
not  accurately,  from  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  body 
itfelf ;  and  the  fame  holds  in  general  with  regard 
to  all  organic  impreffions.  It  is  otherwife  in  hear- 
ing and  feeing :  a  found  is  perceived  as  in  itfelf 
agreeable,  and  raifes  in  the  hearer  a  pleafant  emo- 
tion :  an  objedl  of  light  appears  in  itfelf  agreeable, 
and  raifes  in  the  fpedlator  a  pleafant  emotion. 
Thefe  are  accurately  diftinguifhed  :  the  pleafant 
emotion  is  felt  as  within  the  mind  ;  the  agreeable- 
nefs of  the  objedl  is  placed  upon  the  objed:,  and 
is  perceived  as  one  of  its  qualities  or  properties. 
The  agreeable  appearance  of  an  object  of  light  is 
termed  beauty  ;  and  the  difagreeable  appearance 
of  fuch  an  objedt  is  termed  uglinefs. 
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22,  But  though  beauty  and  uglinefs,  in  their 
proper  and  genuine  lignifiGation,  are  confined  to 
objects  of  fight ;  yet  in  a  more  lax  and  figurative 
fignification,  they  are  applied  to  objecSls  of  the 
other  fenfes  :  they  are  fometimes  applied  even  to 
abfi:ra6l  terms  :  for  it  is  not  unufual  to  fay,  a  beau- 
tiful theorem,  a  beautiful  conflitution  of  government, 

23.  A  line  compofed  by  a  fmgle  rule,  is  per- 
ceived and  faid  to  be  regular :  a  fl;raight  line,  a 
parabola,  a  hyperbola,  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle, and  of  an  ellipfe,  are  all  of  them  regular  lines. 
A  figure  compofed  by  a  fingle  rule,  is  perceived 
and  faid  to  be  regular  :  a  circle,  a  fquare,  a  hex- 
agon, an  equilateral  triangle,  are  regular  figures, 
being  compofed  by  a  fingle  rule,  that  determines 
the  form  of  each.  When  the  form  of  a  line  or  of 
a  figure  is  afcertained  by  a  fingle  rule  that  leaves 
nothing  arbitrary,  the  line  and  the  fi.gure  are  faid 
to  be  perfedlly  regular  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
figures  now  mentioned,  and  the  cafe  of  a  ftraight 
line  and  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  A 
figure  and  a  line  that  require  more  than  one  rule 
for  their  confi:ru6i:ion,  or  that  have  any  of  their 
parts  left  arbitrary,  are  not  perfedly  regular :  a 
parallelogram  and  a  rhomb  are  lefs  regular  than  a 
fquare  ;  the  parallelogram  being  fubjecled  to  no 
rule  as  to  the  length  of  fides,  other  than  that  the 
oppofite  fides  be  equal ;  the  rhomb  being  fubjecl- 
ed  to  no  rule  as  to  its  angles,  other  than  that  the 
oppofite  angles  be  equal:  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 

cir- 
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ircumference  of  an  ellipfe,  the  form  of  which  is 
fufceptible  of  much  variety,  is  lefs  regular  than 
that  of  a  circle. 

24.  Regularity,  properly  fpeaking,  belongs, 
like  beauty,  to  objeds  of  fight;  and,  like  beauty, 
it  is  alfo  applied  figuratively  to  other  objects  : 
thus  we  fay,  a  regular  government,  a  regular  coni- 
pojition  of  jjiujic,  and,  regular  difcipline, 

25.  When  two  figures  are  compofed  of  fimilar 
parts,  they  are  faid  to  be  uniform.  Perfed  uni- 
formity is  where  the  confi:ituent  parts  of  two 
figures  are  equal:  thus  two  cubes  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions  are  perfectly  uniform  in  all  their  parts. 
Uniformity  lefs  perfed  is,  where  the  parts  mu- 
tually correfpond,  but  without  being  equal :  the 
uniformity  is  imperfedl  between  two  fquares  or 
cubes  of  unequal  dimenfions  ;  and  fl;ill  more  fb 
between  a  fquare  and  a  parallelogram. 

26.  Uniformity  is  alfo  applicable  to  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  the  fame  figure.  The  confl:ituent 
parts  ot  a  fquare  are  perfeclly  uniform  ;  its  fides 
are  equal  and  its  angles  are  equal.  Wherein  then 
difi'ers  regularity  from  uniformity  ?  for  a  figure 
compofed  of  unifotm  parts  muit  undoubtedly  be 
regular.  Regularity  is  predicated  of  a  figure  con- 
fidered  as  a  whole  compofed  of  uniform  parts : 
uniformity  is  predicated  of  thefe  parts  as  related 
to  each  other  by  refemblance  :  we  fay,  a  fquare  is 
a  regular,  not  an  uniform,  figure  ;  but  with  re- 
fped  to  the  conftituent  parts  of  a  fquare,  we  fay 
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not,  that  they  are  regular,  but  that  they  are  uni- 
form. 

27.  In  things  deftined  for  the  fame  ufe,  as  legs, 
arms,  eyes,  windows,  fpoons,  we  exped  unifor- 
mity. Proportion  ought  to  govern  parts  intended 
for  different  ufes :  we  require  a  certain  proportion 
between  a  leg  and  an  arm  ;  in  the  bafe,  the  fhaft, 
the  capital  of  a  pillar  ;  and  in  the  length,  the 
breadth,  the  height  of  a  room  :  fome  proportion 
is  alfo  required  in  different  things  intimately  con- 
neded,  as  between  a  dwelling-houfe,  the  garden, 
and  the  {tables  ;  but  we  require  no  proportion 
among  things  llightly  connected,  as  between  the 
table  a  man  writes  on  and  the  dog  that  follows 
him.  Proportion  and  uniformity  never  coincide : 
things  equal  are  uniform ;  but  proportion  is  never 
applied  to  them:  the  four  fides  and  angles  of  a 
fquare  are  equal  and  perfectly  uniform  ;  but  we 
fay  not  that  they  are  proportional.  Thus,  pro- 
portion always  implies  inequality  or  difference ; 
but  then  it  implies  it  to  a  certain  degree  only  : 
the  moil  agreeable  proportion  refembles  a  maxi- 
mum in  mathematics ;  a  greater  or  lefs  inequality 
or  difference  is  lefs  agreeable. 

28.  Order  regards  various  particulars.  Firft, 
in  tracing  or  furv eying  objects,  we  are  diredted  by 
a  fenfe  of  order :  w^e  perceive  it  to  be  more  or- 
derly, that  we  fhould  pafs  from  a  principle  to  its 
acceffories,  and  from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  than  in 
the  contrary  diredion.  Next,  with  refpedt  to  the 

pofition 
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polition  of  things,  a  fenfe  of  order  direds  us  to 
place  together  things  intimately  conneded.  Third- 
ly, in  placing  things  that  have  no  natural  connec- 
tion, that  order  appears  the  moil  perfect,  where 
the  particulars  are  made  to  bear  the  Itrongefl  re- 
lation to  each  other  that  polition  can  give  them. 
Thus  parallelifm  is  the  flrongeft  relation  that  poli- 
tion can  beftow  upon  llraight  lines :  if  they  be  fo 
placed  as  by  produdion  to  interfecl,  the  relation 
is  lefs  perfect.  A  large  body  in  the  middle,  and 
two  equal  bodies  of  lefs  lize,  one  on  each  fide,  is 
an  order  that  produces  the  ilrongeft  relation  the 
bodies  are  fufceptible  of  by  pofition  :  the  relation 
between  the  two  equal  bodies  would  be  llronger 
by  juxtapofition  ;  but  they  would  not  both  have 
the  fame  relation  to  the  third. 

29.  The  beauty  or  agreeablenefs  of  a  vifible 
objed,  is  perceived  as  one  of  its  qualities ;  which 
holds,  not  only  in  the  primary  perception,  but  al- 
fo  in,  the  fecondary  perception  or  idea :  and  hence 
thepleafure  that  arifes  from  the  idea  of  a  beautiful 
objed:.  An  idea  of  imagination  is  alfo  pleafant, 
though  in  a  lower  degree  than  an  idea  of  memo- 
ry, where  the  objeds  are  of  the  fame  kind  ;  for 
an  evident  reafon,  that  the  former  is  more  diflind 
and  lively  than  the  latter.  But  this  inferiority  in 
ideas  of  imagination,  is  more  than  compenfated 
by  their  greatnefs  and  variety,  which  are  bound- 
lefs ;  for  by  the  imagination,  exerted  without  con- 
troul,  we  can  fabricate  ideas  of  finer  vifible  ob- 
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jeds,  of  more  noble  and  heroic  adions,  of  greater 
wickednefs,  of  more  furpriiing  events,  than  ever 
in  fa 61  exiiled  :  and  in  communicating  fuch  ideas 
by  words,  painting,  fculpture,  8tc.  the  influence 
of  the  imagination  is  no  lefs  extenlive  than  great. 

30.  In  the  nature  of  every  man,  there  is  fome- 
what  original,  which  dillinguiflies him  from  others, 
which  tends  to  form  his  character,  and  to  make 
him  meek  or  fiery,  candid  or  deceitful,  refolute 
or  timorous,  cheerful  or  morofe.  This  original 
bent,  termed  difpojition,  mull  be  diilinguiflied 
from  a  principle :  the  latter,  fignifying  a  law  of 
human  nature,  makes  part  of  the  common  nature 
of  man  ;  the  former  makes  part  of  the  nature  of  this 
or  that  man.  Propenjity  is  2l  name  common  to  both  > 
for  it  (ignifies  a  principle  as  well  as  a  difpofition. 

31.  Affe6iion,  fignifying  a  fettled  bent  of  mind 
toward  a  particular  bemg  or  thing,  occupies  a 
middle  place  between  difpofition  on  the  one  hand, 
and  paflion  on  the  other.  It  is  clearly  difi:inguifli- 
able  from  difpofition,  which,  being  a  branch  of 
one's  nature  originally,  mufi:  exifi:  before  there 
can  be  an  opportunity  to  exert  it  upon  any  parti- 
cular objedl  ;  whereas  afFedion  can  never  be  ori- 
ginal, becaufe,  having  a  fpecial  relation  to  a  parti- 
cular cbjed,  it  cannot  exifi:  till  the  objedl  have 
once  at  leaft  been  prefented.  It  is  no  lefs  clearly 
diftinguifii able  from  paflion,  which,  depending  on 
the  real  or  ideal  prefence  of  its  objed,  vanifiies 
with  its  objedl :  whereas  affedion  is  a  lafting  con- 
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nedion ;  and,  like  other  connections,  fubfifts 
even  when  we  do  not  think  of  the  perfon.  A  fa- 
miliar example  will  clear  the  whole.  I  have  from 
nature  a  difpofition  to  gratitude,  which,  through 
want  of  an  objedl,  happens  never  to  be  exerted  ; 
and  which  therefore  is  unknown  even  to  myfelf. 
Another  who  has  the  fame  difpofition,  meets  with 
a  kindly  office  which  makes  him  grateful  to  his 
benefador  :  an  intimate  connedion  is  formed  be- 
tween them,  termed  affediion  ;  w^hich,  like  other 
connedions,  has  a  permanent  exiflence,  though 
not  always  in  view.  The  affedion,  for  the  moil 
part,  lies  dormant,  till  an  opportunity  offer  for 
exerting  it  :  in  that  circumftance,  it  is  converted 
into  the  paffion  of  gratitude  ;  and  the  opportuni- 
ty is  greedily  feized  of  teftifying  gratitude  in  the 

warmeft  manner. 

32.  Averjion^  I  think,  is  oppofed  to  affedion  ; 

not  to  defire,  as  it  commonly  is.  We  have  an 
affedion  to  one  perfon  ;  we  have  an  averfion  to 
another  :  the  former  difpofes  us  to  do  gqod  to  its 
objed,  the  latter  to  do  ill. 

33.  What  is  a  fentiment  ?  It  is  not  a  percep- 
tion •,  for  a  perception  fignifies  the  ad  by  which 
we  become  confcious  of  external  objeds.  It  is 
not  confcioufnefs  of  an  internal  adion,  fuch  as 
thinking,  fufpending  thought,  inclining,  refolving, 
willing,  &c.  Neither  gis  it  the  conception  of  a  re- 
lation among  objeds  \  a  conception  of  that  kind 
being  termed  opinion.     The  Itxrw  fentiment  is  ap- 
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propriated  to  fueh  thoughts  as  are  prompted  by 
paHion.  jH 

34.  Attention  is  that  ilate  of  mind  which  pre- 
pares one  to  receive  imprefiions.  According  to 
the  degree  of  attention,  objedls  make  a  ftrong 
or  weak  impreffion  *.  Attention  is  requilite  even 
to  the  fimple  adl  of  feeing  :  the  eye  can  take  in  a 
confiderable  field  at  one  look  ;  but  no  objedl  in 
the  field  is  feen  diftindlly,  but  that  fingly  which 
fixes  the  attention :  in  a  profound  reverie  that  to- 
tally occupies  the  attention,  we  fcarce  fee  what  is 
diredlly  before  us.  In  a  train  of  perceptions,  the 
attention  being  divided  among  various  objects, 
no  particular  obje6l  makes  fuch  a  figure  as  it 
would  do  fingle  and  apart.  Hence,  the  llillnefs 
of  night  contributes  to  terror,  there  being  no- 
thing to  divert  the  attention : 

Horror  ubique  animos,  iiiiiul  ipfa  filentia  terrent. 

JEneid,  li. 

Zara,  Silence  and  folitude  are  ev'ry  where  ! 
Through  all  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors 

That 

♦  Bacon,  in  bis  Natural  Hiftory,  makes  the  following  ob- 
fervations.  Sounds  are  meliorated  by  the  intenfion  of  the 
(enfe,  where  the  common  fenfe  is  colle6led  moft  to  the  par- 
ticular fenfe  of  hearing,  and  the  fight  fufpended.  Therefore 
founds  are  Tweeter,  as  well  as  greater,  in  the  night  than  in 
the  day  ;  and  I  fuppofe  they  are  Tweeter  to  blind  men  than 
to  others  :  and  it  is  manifeft,  that  between  fleeping  and  wa- 
king, when  all  the  fenfes  are  bound  and  fufpended,  mufic  is 
far  fweeter  than  when  one  is  fully  waking. 
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That  hither  lead,  nor  human  face  nor  voice 

Is  feen  or  heard.     A  dreadful  din  was  wont 

To  grate  the  fenfe,  when  enterM  here  from  groans 

And  howls  of  flaves  condemn'd,  from  clink  of  chains, 

And  cfalh  of  rufly  bars  and  creaking  hinges  : 

And  ever  and  anon  the  fight  was  dafli'd 

With  frightful  faces  and  the  meagre  looks 

Of  grim  and  ghaftlj  executioners. 

Yet  more  this  Hillnels  terrifies  my  foul 

Than  did  that  fcene  of  complicated  horrors. 

Mourning  Bribe,  aB  $»fc»  8. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  an  object  feen  at  the  termi- 
nation of  a  confined  view,  is  more  agreeable  than 
when  feen  in  a  group  with  thefurrounding  objects : 

The  crow  doth  fing  as  fweetly  as  the  lark 
When  neither  is  attended  ;  and,  I  think, 
The  nightingale,  if  ihe  ihould  fing  by  day. 
When  ev'ry  goofe  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  mufician  than  the  wren. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

35.  In  matters  of  flight  importance,  attention  is 
mollly  diredted  by  will ;  and  for  that  reafon,  it  is 
our  own  fault  if  trifling  objedls  make  any  deep  im- 
prefflon.  Had  we  power  equally  to  with-hold  our 
attention  from  matters  of  importance,  we  might  be 
proof  againfl:  any  deep  impreflion.  But  our  power 
fails  us  here :  an  interelling  obje6l  feizes  and  fixes 
the  attention  beyond  the  poflibility  of  controul ; 

and 
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and  while  our  attention  is  thus  forcibly  attached 
to  one  objedl,  others  may  folicit  for  admittance  ; 
but  in  vain,  for  they  will  not  be  regarded.  Thus 
a  fmall  misfortune  is  fcarce  felt  in  prefence  of  a 
greater : 

Lear,  Thou  think'ft  'tis  much,  that  this  contentious 
ftorm 
Invades  us  to  the  Ikin ;  fo  'tis  to  thee ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd. 
The  lefler  is  fcarce  felt.     Thou'dft  Ihun  a  bear ; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  tow'rd  the  roaring  fea, 
Thou'dft  meet  the  bear  i'  th'  mouth.    When  the  mind's 

free. 
The  body's  dehcate  :  the  tempeft  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  fenfes  take  all  feeling  elfe. 
Save  what  beats  there.  King  Lear,  aB  ^»fc.  5. 

36.  Genus,  Jpecies,  modification,  are  terms  in- 
vented to  diftinguifh  beings  from  each  other.  In- 
dividuals are  dillinguifhed  by  their  qualities  :  a 
number  of  individuals  confidered  with  refped  to 
qualities  that  diftinguifh  them  from  others,  is  term- 
ed 2i /pedes  :  a  plurality  o^ /pedes  confidered  with 
refped:  to  their  diftinguifhing  qualities,  is  termed  a 
genus.  That  quality  which  diftinguifheth  one  ge- 
nus, one  fpecies,  or  even  one  individual,  from  an- 
other, is  termed  a  modification  :  thus  the  fame  par- 
ticular that  is  termed  a  property  or  quality  when 
confidered  as  belonging  to  an  individual,  or  a  clafs 
©f  individuals,  is  termed  a  modification  when  confi- 
dered 
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dered  as  dillinguifhing  the  individual  or  the  clafs 
tVom  anotiier  :  a  black  ikin  and  foft  curled  hair, 
are  properties  of  a  negro:  the  fame  circumftances 
conlidereJ  as  marks  that  dillinguifli  a  negro  from 
a  man  of  a  ditTerent  fpecies,  are  denominated 
jnodifications, 

37.  Objeds  of  fight,  being  complex,  are  diftin- 
guilhable  into  the  feveral  particulars  that  enter  in- 
to the  compohtion  :  theie  objedls  are  all  of  them 
coloured  ;  and  they  all  have  length,  breadth,  and 
thicknefs.  When  I  behold  a  fpreading  oak,  I  dif- 
tinguifh  in  that  object,  fize,  figure,  colour,  and 
fometimes  motion  :  in  a  flowing  river  I  difliinguifli 
colour,  figure,  and  conftant  motion  ;  a  dye  has 
colour,  black  fpots,  ^\yi  plain  furfaces,  all  equal  and 
uniform.  Objedis  of  touch  have  all  of  them  ex- 
tenfion :  fome  of  them  are  felt  rough,  fome  fmooth: 
fome  of  them  are  hard,  fome  foft.  With  refped: 
to  the  other  fenfes,  fome  of  their  objeds  are  fimple, 
fome  complex :  a  found,  a  tafi:e,  a  fmell,  may  be 
fo  fimple  as  not  to  be  difi:inguifliable  into  parts : 
others  are  perceived  to  be  compounded  of  diflferent 
founds,  different  tafl:es,  and  different  fmells. 

38.  The  eye  at  one  look  can  grafp  a  number  of  ob- 
jedls,  as  of  trees  in  a  field,  or  men  in  a  crowd :  thefe 
objeds  having  each  a  feparate  and  independent 
exifl:ence,  are  difi:inguifhable  in  the  mind,  as  well 
as  in  reality  ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  eafy  than 
to  abfi:rad  from  fome  and  to  confine  our  contem- 
plation to  others.     A  large  oak  with  its  fpreading 

branches 
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branches  fixes  our  attention  upon  itfelf,  and  ab- 
ftrads  us  from  the  fhrubs  that  furround  it.  In  the 
fame  manner,  with  refpedl  to  compound  founds, 
tafles,  or  fmells,  we  can  fix  our  thoughts  upon  any 
one  of  the  component  parts,  abftrading  our  atten- 
tion from  the  reft.  The  power  of  abftra6lion  is 
not  confined  to  objedts  that  are  feparable  in  reality 
as  well  as  mentally  ;  but  alfo  takes  place  where 
there  can  be  no  real  feparation :  the  fize,  the  figure, 
the  colour,  of  a  tree,  are  infeparably  connected, 
and  have  no  independent  exiftence ;  the  fame  of 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs :  and  yet  we  can 
mentally  confine  our  obfervations  to  one  of  thefe, 
abftradling  from  the  reft.  Here  abftraclion  takes 
place  w^here  there  cannot  be  a  real  feparation. 

39.  Space  and  time  have  occafioned  much  me- 
taphyfical  jargon  ;  but  after  the  power  of  abftrac- 
tion  is  explained  as  above,  there  remains  no  diffi- 
culty about  them.  It  is  mentioned  above,  that 
fpace  as  well  as  place  enter  into  the  perception  of 
every  vifible  objed: :  a  tree  is  perceived  as  exifting 
in  a  certain  place,  and  as  occupying  a  certain  fpace. 
Now,  by  the  power  of  abftraclion,  fpace  may  be 
confidered  abftradledly  from  the  body  that  occu- 
pies it ;  and  hence  the  abftrad;  term  fpace.  In 
the  fame  manner,  exiftence  may  be  confidered  ab- 
ftracledly  from  any  particular  thing  that  exifts  ; 
and  place  maybe  confidered  abftradtedly  from  any 
particular  thing  that  may  be  in  it.  Every  feries  or 
fucceflion  of  things,  fuggefts  the  idea  of  time ;  and 
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time  may  be  confidered  abftradedly  from  any  fe- 
ries  of  fucceflion.  In  the  fame  manner,  we  acquire 
the  abftradl  term  motion,  reft,  number,  and  a 
thoufand  other  abftradt  terms  ;  an  excellent  con- 
trivance for  improving  fpeech,  as  without  it  fpeech 
would  be  wofully  imperfedl.  Brute  animals  may 
have  fome  obfcure  notion  of  thefe  circumftances, 
as  connedted  with  particular  objedls  :  an  ox  pro- 
bably perceives  that  he  takes  longer  time  to  go 
round  a  long  ridge  in  the  plough,  than  a  fhort  one ; 
and  he  probably  perceives  when  he  is  one  of  four 
in  the  yoke,  or  only  one  of  two.  But  the  power  of 
abftraclion  is  not  beftowed  on  brute  animals ;  be- 
caufe  to  them  it  would  be  altogether  ufelefs,  as 
they  are  incapable  of  fpeech. 

40.  This  power  of  abftradlion  is  of  great  utility* 
A  carpenter  conliders  a  log  of  wood  with  regard  to 
hardnefs,  firmnefs,  colour,  and  texture  :  a  philo- 
fopher,  neglecting  thefe  properties,  makes  the  log 
undergo  a  chemical  analylis ;  and  examines  its 
tafte,  its  fmell,  and  its  component  principles :  the 
geometrician  confines  his  reafoning  to  the  figure, 
the  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs.  In  general, 
every  artift,  abftradling  from  all  other  properties, 
confines  his  obfervations  to  thofe  which  have  a 
more  immediate  connexion  with  his  profeffion. 

41.  It  is  obferved  above,  p.  516.  that  there  can 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  general  idea ;  that  all  our 
perceptions  are  of  particular  objedls,  and  that  our 
fecondary  perceptions  or  ideas  muft  be  equally  fo. 
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Precifely,  for  the  fame  reafon,  there  can  be  no  fuch 
thing  as  an  abftradl  idea.  We  cannot  form  an  idea 
of  a  part  without  taking  in  the  whole ;  nor  of  mo- 
tion, colour,  figure,  independent  of  a  body.  No 
man  will  fay  that  he  can  form  any  idea  of  beauty, 
till  he  think  of  a  perfon  endued  with  that  quality ; 
nor  that  he  can  form  an  idea  of  weight,  till  he 
takes  under  confideration  a  body  that  is  weighty. 
And  when  he  takes  under  confideration  a  body  en- 
dued with  one  or  other  of  the  properties  men- 
tioned, the  idea  he  forms  is  not  an  abftradl  or  ge- 
neral idea,  but  the  idea  of  a  particular  body  with 
its  properties.  But  though  a  part  and  the  whole, 
a  fubjedt  and  its  attributes,  an  effedl  and  its 
caufe,  are  fo  intimately  conneded,  as  that  an 
idea  cannot  be  formed  of  the  one  independent  of 
the  other  ;  yet  we  can  reafon  upon  the  one  ab- 
fl:ra6ting  from  the  other. 

This  is  done  by  words  fignifying  thre  thing  to 
which  the  reafoning  is  confined  ;  and  fuch  words 
are  denominated  abjtrad  terms.  The  meaning 
and  ufe  of  an  abfi:radl  term  is  well  underftood, 
though  of  itfelf,  unlefs  other  particulars  be  taken 
in,  it  raifes  no  image  nor  idea  in  the  mind.  In 
language  it  ferves  excellent  purpole  ;  by  it  differ- 
ent figures,  different  colours,  can  be  compared, 
without  the  trouble  of  conceiving  them  as  be- 
longing to  any  particular  fubjecl  ;  and  they  con- 
tribute with  words  fignificant  to  raife  images  or 
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42.  The  power  of  abftradtion  is  bellowed  on 
man,  for  the  purpofe  folely  of  reafoning.  It  tends 
greatly  to  the  facility  as  well  as  clearnefs  of  any 
procefs  of  reafoning,  that,  laying  alide  every  other 
circumftance,  we  can  confine  our  attention  to  the 
fingle  property  we  defire  to  inveftigate. 

43.  Abftradt  terms  may  be  feparated  into  three 
different  kinds,  all  equally  fubfervient  to  the  rea- 
foning faculty.     Individuals   appear  to  have  no 
end  ;  and  did  we  not  poflefs  the  faculty  of  diftri- 
buting  them  into  clafles,  the  mind  would  be  loft 
in  an  endlefs  maze,  and  no  progrefs  be  made  in 
knowledge.    It  is  by  the  faculty  of  abftradlion  that 
we  diftribute  beings  into  genera  a,nd  Jpecies :  find- 
ing a  number  of  individuals  connededby  certain 
qualities  common  to  all,  we  give  a  name  to  thefe 
individuals  confidered  as  thus  connedled,  which 
name,  by  gathering  them  together  into  one  clafs, 
ferves  to  exprefs  the  whole  of  thefe  individuals  as 
diftindl  from  others.  Thus  the  word  anif/ial  ferves 
to  denote  every  being  that  can  move  voluntarily  ; 
and  the  words  man,  borje,  lion,  l^c.  anfwer  fimilar 
purpofes.    This  is  the  firft  and  moft  common  fort 
of  abftra6lion  ;  and  it  is  of  the  moft  extenfive  ufe, 
by  enabling  us  to  comprehend  in  our  reafoning 
whole  kinds  and  forts,  inftead  of  individuals  with- 
out end.  The  next  fort  of  abftrad  terms  compre- 
hends a  number  of  individual  objeds,  confidered 
as  connedted  by  fome  occafional  relation.  A  great 
number  of  perfons  colledled  in  one  place,  without 
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any  other  relation  but  merely  that  of  contiguity, 
are  denominated  a  crowd :  in  forming  this  term, 
we  abftradl  from  fex,  from  age,  from  condition, 
from  drefs,  &c.  A  number  of  perfons  conned- 
ed  by  the  fame  laws  and  by  the  fame  government, 
are  termed  a  nation :  and  a  number  of  men  un- 
der the  fame  military  command,  are  termed  ari 
army.  A  third  fort  of  abflradion  is,  where  a 
lingle  property  or  part,  which  may  be  common 
to  many  individuals,  is  feledled  to  be  the  fubjedl 
of  our  contemplation  ;  for  example,  whitenefs, 
heat,  beauty,  length,  roundnefs,  head,  arm. 

44.  Abftradl  terms  are  a  happy  invention  :  it  is 
by  their  means  chiefly,  that  the  particulars  which 
make  the  fubjed:  of  our  reafoning,  are  brought 
into  clofe  union,  and  feparated  from  all  others 
however  naturally  connected.  Without  the  aid 
of  fuch  terms,  the  mind  could  never  be  kept 
Heady  to  its  proper  fubjedt,  but  be  perpetually  in 
hazard  of  aiTuming  foreign  circumfl:ances,  or  ne- 
glecling  what  are  elTentiaL  We  can,  without  the 
aid  of  language,  compare  real  objeds  by  intuition, 
when  thefe  objeds  are  prefent ;  and  when  ab- 
fent,  we  can  compare  them  in  idea.  But  when 
we  advance  flirther,  and  attempt  to  make  infer- 
ences and  draw  conclufions,  we  always  employ 
abfl:rad:  terms,  even  in  thinking  ;  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  reafon  without  them,  as  to  perform 
operations  in  algebra  without  figns  ;  for  there  is 
fcarce  any  reafoning  without  fome  degree  of  ab- 
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fraction,  and  we  cannot  ealily  abllradt  without 
ufing  abftradl  terms.  Hence  it  follows,  that  with- 
out language  man  would  fcarce  be  a  rational  be- 
ing. 

45.  The  fame  thing,  in  different  refpedls,«  has 
different  names.  With  refpedl  to  certain  quali- 
ties, it  is  termed  2ifuhjiance ;  with  refped:  to  other 
qualities,  a  body  ;  and  with  refpcd:  to  qualities 
of  all  forts,  ^fubjeci.  It  is  termed  2i  pajjive  fub- 
je5i  with  refpecSl  to  an  adion  exerted  upon  it ;  an 
object  with  refpedl  to  a  percipient ;  a  caufe  with 
refpedl  to  the  cffed  it  produces ;  and  an  effeB 
with  refpedl  to  its  caufe. 
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Charader)  to  draw  a  chara(5ter  is  the  mafter-ftroke  of  de- 
fcriptlon  ii.  337,  338. 

Charaifierillics)  of  Shaftfbury  criticifed  1.  339.  note. 

Children)  love  to  them  accounted  for  i.  71.  A  child  can  dif- 
covera  paflion  from  its  external  figns  i.  441.  Hides  none 
of  its  emotions  i.  450. 

Chinefe  gardens  ii.  450.  Wonder  and  iurprife  ftudled  in  them 
ii.  452. 

Choreus  ii.  178. 

Choriambus  ii.  180, 

Chorus)  an  eflential  part  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  il.  412. 

Church)  what  ought  to  be  its  form  and  fituation  ii,  468. 

Cicero  cenfured  ii.  80.  96.  99, 

Cid)  of  Corneille  cenfured  i.  464.  490. 

Cinna)  of  Corneille  cenfured  i.  341.  459.  487. 

Circle)  its  beauty  i.  201. 

Circumftances)in  aperiod^where  they  (hould  be  placed  ii.6i.68. 

Clafs)  all  living  creatures  diitributed  into  clafles  ii.  491,  492. 

Climax)  in  fenfe  i.  226.  462.  ii.  74.  In  found  ii.  17.  When 
thcfe  are  joined,  the  fentence  is  delightful  ii.  92. 

Ccephores)  of  Efchylus  cenfured  i.  424, 

Coexiftent  emotions  and  paffions  i.  124,  &c. 

Colonnade)  where  proper  ii.  459. 

Colour)  gold  and  filver  efteemed  for  their  beautiful  colours  i. 
199.  A  fecondary  quality  i.  107.  Natural  colours  i.  327. 
Colouring  of  the  human  face,  exquifite  i,  327.' 

Columns)  every  column  ought  to  have  a  bafe  i.  179.  The 
bafe  ought  to  be  fquare  i.  179.  Columns  admit  different 
proportions  ii.  465.  468.  What  emotions  theyraife  ii.  468. 
Column  more  beautiful  than  a  pilafter  ii.  477.  Its  form  ii. 
478.  Five  orders  of  columns  ii.  479.  Capital  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order  cenfured  ii.  481. 

Comedy)  double  plot  in  a  comedy  ii.  397.  399.  Modern  man- 
ners do  beft  in  comedy  ii.  383.  Immorality  of  Englifli  co- 
medy i.  ^^. 

Comet)  motion  of  the  comets  and  planets  compared  with  re- 
fpecH  to  beauty  i.  251. 

Commencement)  of  a  work  ought  to  be  modeft  and  fimple  ii. 
326. 

Common   nature)  in   every  fpecies  of  animals  i.  108.  ii.  490. 
We  have  a  convidion  that  this  common  nature  is  invariable 
ii.  491.  Alfo  that  it  is  perfe(fl  or.  right  i.  108.  ii.  491. 
Common  fenfe  ii.  493.  503- 

Communication   of  paflion   to  related  objects.     See  Paflion. 

M  m  4  Com- 
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Communication  of  qualities  to  related  objeds.  See  Prope 
fity. 

Comparifon  i.  279,  <b'c.  ch.  19.     In  the  early  compofition 
all  nations,  comparifons  are  carried  beyond  proper  bounds 
ii.  184.     Comparifons  that  refolve  into  a  play  of  words  ii. 
218. 

Complex  emotion  i.  125,  l^c. 

Complex  Gbje6l)  its  power  to  generate  paflion  i.  75,  76.  239. 

Complex  perception  ii.  517. 

Complexion)  what  colour  of  drefs  is  the  moft.fuitable  to  dif- 
ferent complexions  i.  297, 

Conception)  defined  ii.  509. 

Concord)  or  harmony  in  objc6ls  of  fight  i,  129. 

Concordant  found'^)  defined  i.  125. 

Congreve)  cenfured  i.  57.  368.  432.  note.  ii.  402.  409. 

Congruity  and  propriety,  ch.  10.  A  fecondary  relation  i.  3^6. 
note.  Congruity  dillinguiihed  from-  beauty  i.  ^37,  Di- 
llinguiflied  from  propriety  i.  337.  As  to  quantity,  con- 
gruity coincides  with  proportion  i.  346. 

Connection)  elTential  in  all  compofitlons  i.  27. 

Conqueft  of  Granada)  of  Drydea  cenfured  i.  492. 

Confonants  ii.  7. 

Conftancy)  confummate   beauty  the  caufe  of  inconflancy  i. 

CoullrutSlion)  of  language  explained  ii.  44,  &c. 

Contemplation)  when  painful  i.  315. 

Contempt)  raifed  by  improper  action  i.  274. 

Contrail,  ch.  8.      Its  effecl  in  language  ii.  12.     In  a  feries  of 

objects  ii.  15.      Contrail  in  the  thought  requires  contrail 

in  the  members  of  'the  expreflion  ii.  37,  38.     The  cfFedl;  of 

contraft  in  gardening  ii.  451. 
Cbnvi(flion)  intuitive.     See  Intuitive  conviction. 
Copulative)  to  drop  the  copulative  enlivens  the  exprefTion  ii. 

41,  &.C. 
,  Coriolanus)  of  Shakefpeare  cenfured  i.  491. 
Corneille)  cenfured  i.  459.  480.  503.  509. 
Corporeal  pleafure  i.  i,  2.    Low  and  Ibnietimes  mean  i.  7^;^6. 
Couplft  ii.  120.     Rules  for  its  compofition  ii.  160,  161. 
Courage)  of  greater  dignity  than  juflice  i.  7^^^. 
Creticus  ii.  179. 
Criminal)  the  hour  of  execution    Teems   to  him  to  approach 

with  a  fwiftpace  i.  '167. 
Criticifm)  its  advantages  i.  7,  &:c.     Its  terms  not  accurately 

defined  i.  443. 

Crowd) 
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Crowd)  defined  ii.  ^^^. 

Curiofity  i.  258.  278,  &c, 

Cullom  and  habit,  ch.  14.  Renders  obje6ls  familiar  i.  259. 
Cuftom  diftlnguifhed  from  habit  i.  400,  401.  Cuftom  puts 
the  rich  and  poor  upon  a  level  i.  419.  Tade  in  the  fine 
arts  improved  by  cultom  ii.  501.  note, 

Dacftyle  ii.  179. 

Davila)  cenfured  1.  323. 

Declenfions)  explained  ii.  46,  47. 

Dedications.     See  Epiftles  Dedicatory. 

Delicacy)  of  tafte  i.  iii.  ii.  50I. 

Derilion  i.  344.  366.  ' 

Des  Cartes)  cenibred  11.  512.  note, 

Deicent)  not  painful  1.  220. 

Defcrlption)  it  animates  a  defcription  to  reprefent  things  paft 
as  prelent  1.  98.  The  rules  that  ou;rhtto  govern  it  11.  325. 
A  lively  deicription  is  agreeable,  though  the  fubject  de- 
fcrlbed  be  difagreeable  il.  362.  No  objects  but^thofe  of 
fight  can  be  well  defcrlbcd  11.  ^18. 

Dtfcrlptlve  perionlfications  11.  236. 

Deicriptive  tragedy  1.  455, 

Defire)  defined  1.  42.  It  impels  us  to  aclion  1.  44.  It  deter- 
mines the  will  i.  181.  Defire  in  a  criminal  to  be  punilhed 
i.  iSS.  Defire  tends  the  moil  to  happinefs  when  mode- 
rate i.  209. 

Dialogue)  dialogue-vrritfng  requires  great  genius  i.  453,  &c. 
In  dialogue  every  expreftion  ought  to  be  fultt  d  to  the  c^ha- 
ra6ter  of  the  fpeaker  ii.  351.  Dialogue  makes  a  deeper 
impreffion  than  narration  ii.  371.  Qualified  for  expreiling 
lentiment&ii-  375.     Rule*;  for  it  fi.-40i,  &c. 

Dignity  and  grace,  ch.  11.   Dignity  of  human  nature  ii.  494. 

Diiambus  ii.  179. 

Diphthongs  ii.  8. 

Difagreeable  emohons  and  paiTions  1.  105,  &.c. 

D 1  fee rdant  founds)  defined  i.  125. 

Difpondeu*;  ii.  i  79. 

Di!pofition)  dtfint:d  li.  526. 

Dillimilar  emotions  i.  126.  Their  effe(fts  when  coexlft^nt  1. 
131,132.  11.437.-466.      - 

Dilfimllar  paflions)  their  effeiSls  1.  143. 

Diflbcial  pnlfjons  i.  49.  All  of  them  painful  1.  108.  and  alfo 
difagreeable  i.  1 10. 

piftance)  the  natural  method   of  computing  the  dlllance  of 

objcds 
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objects  i.  173,  &c.  Errors  to  which  this  computation  Is 
liable  ii.  463.  471. 

Ditrochaeus  ii.  179. 

Door)  its  proportion  ii.  456. 

Double  adion)  in  an  epic  poem,  ii.  407. 

Double  deal,  r)  of  Congreve  cenfured  i.  486.  ii.  409. 

Double  plot)  in  a  dramatic  compofition  ii.  397. 

Drama)  ancient  and  -modern  compared  ii.  412,  413. 

Dramatic  poetry  ch.  22. 

Drapery)  ought  to  hang  loofe  i.  179. 

Drefs)  rules  about  drefs  i.  339,  ii.  434. 

Dryden)  cenfured  ii   292.  401.  409. 

Duties)  moral  duties  dilHnguifhed  into  thofe  which  refpeft 
ourfelves  and  thofe  which  refpeft  others  i,  347.  Founda- 
tion of  duties  that  refpe(^  ourfelves  i.  347.  of  thofe  that  re- 
fJDecl  others  i.  347.  Duty  of  acting  up  to  the  dignity  of 
our  nature  i.  354,  ^^S, 

Dwelling-houfe)  its  external  form  ii.  458.    Internal  form  ii, 

457-  470- 

Education)  promoted  by  the  fine  arts  i.  8.  ii.  453.  Means  to 
promote  in  young  perfons  a  habit  of  virtue  i.  65. 

Effedis)  refcmbling  efl'e^ts  may  be  produced  by  caufes  that 
have  no  refcmblance  ii.  86.     Efled  defined  ii.  537* 

Efficient  caufe)  of  Icfs  importance  than  the  final  caufe  i.  358. 

Electra)  of  Sophocles  cenfured  i.  425. 

Elevation  i.  210,  &c.  Real  and  figurative  intimately  conne6l- 
c(i  i.  222.  Figurative  elevation  diftinguifhed  from  figura- 
tive grandeur  ii.  201,  202. 

Emotion)  what  feelini;s  are  termed  emotions  i.  ^g.  Emotions 
defined  i.  36,  &c.  And  their  caufes  afligned  i.  36,  37*  Di- 
fiinguiflied  trom  paffions  i.  41.  Emotion  generated  by  re- 
lations i.  66,  &c.  Emotions  expanded  upon  related  obje6ls 
i.  66,  5rc.  ii.  66.  85.  III.  144.  232,  233.  301.  Emotions 
diftinguifhed  into  primary  and  fecondary  i.  70.  Raifed  by 
fidion  i.  88,  &c.  Raifed  by  painting  i.  97.  Emotions  di- 
vided into  pleafant  and  painful,  agreeable  and  difagreeable 
i.  105,  &c.  ii.  520.  The  interrupted  exiftence  of  emotions 
i.  115,  &c.  Their  growth  and  decay  i.  117,  &c.  Their 
identity  i.  117.  Coexillent  emotions  i.  124,  &c.  Emotions 
fimilar  and  diflimiiar  i.  126.  Complex  emotions  i.  126,  127. 
Effeds  of  fimilar  ccexilient  emotions  i.  127.  ii.  466.  Effeds 
ofdifiimilar  coexiftent  emotions  i.  131.  ii.  437.  Influence  of 
emotions  upon  our  perceptions^  opinions  and  belief  i.  15^* 
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iD'c.  176,  177.  288.  291.  ii.  228.  255.  259.  267,  i^c.  E- 
motions  refemble  their  cault-s  i.  17S,  (b'c.  Emotions  of 
grandeur  i.  211,  &c,  of  fublimity  i.  211.  A  low  emotion 
i.  223.  Emotion  of  laughter  ch.  7.  of  ridicule  i.  275.  Emo- 
tions when  contralled  fliould  not  be  too  flow  nor  too  quick 
in  their  fuccelTiou  i.  300.  Emotions  railed  by  the  fine  arts 
ought  to  be  contrafted  in  fuccefllon  i.  300.  Emotion  of  con- 
gruity  i.  340.  of  propriety  i.  342.  Emotions  produced  by 
human  adions  i.  ^^^,  Ranked  according  to  their  dignity 
i.  356.  External  figns  of  emotions^ch.  15.  Attractive  and 
repulfive  emotions  i.  439.  What  emotions  do  bed  in  fuc- 
ccfllon,  what  in  conjundion  ii.  436.  What  emotions  are 
raifcd  by  the  productions  of  manufactures  ii.  453.  nofe. 
Man  is  paflive  with  regard  to  his  emotions  ii.  507.  We 
are  conibious  ot  emotions  as  in  the  heart  ii.  507. 

Emphafis)  defined  ii.  144.  noU,  Ought  never  to  be  but  upon 
words  of  importance  ii.  94,  95.  147. 

Eneid)  its  unity  of  action  ii.  406. 

Englifh  plays)  generally  irregular  ii.  428.  Englifli  comedies 
generally  licentious  i.  ^^. 

Englifli  tongue)  t(io  rough  ii.  13.  In  Englifli  words  the  long 
fyllable  is  put  early  ii.  10.  note.  Engiifli  tongue  more  grave 
and  fedate  in  its  tone  than  the  French  ii.  150.  note.  Pecu- 
liarly qualified  for  perfonification  ii.  235.  note. 

Entablature  ii.  476. 

Envy)  defined  i.  42.  How  generated  i.  1 19.  Why  it  is  perpe- 
tual i.  123.  It  magnifies  every  bad  quality  in  itsobjeCt  i.  156. 

Epic  poem)  no  improbable  fad  ought  to  be  admitted  i.  102. 
Machinery  in  it  has  a  bad  efied  i.102, 103.  It  doth  not  always 
rejed  ludicrous  images  i.  304.  Its  commencement  ought  to 
be  modelt  and  fimple  ii.  326.  In  what  reiped  it  differs  from 
a  tragedy  ii.  370.  Diltinguifhed  into  pathetic  and  moral  ii. 
372.  Its  good  effeds  ii.  374.  Compared  with  tragedy  as  to 
the  iubjects  proper  for  eacli  ii.  375.  How  far  it  may  borrow 
from  hifl:ory  ii.  382.  Rule  for  dividing  it  into  parts  ii.  383. 

Epic  poetry  ch.  22. 

Epicurus)  ceniured  ii.  511.  note. 

Epii'ode)  in  an  hiftorical  poem  ii.  394.  Requifites  ii.  395. 

Epiitles  dedicatory)  cenlhred  i.  334,  ^^^,  note. 

Epithets)  redundant  ii.  359. 

Epitritus  ii.  181. 

Elfays  on  man)  criticlfed  i',  176. 

Elteem)  love  of  i.  192.  231. 

Zllher)  of  Racine  cenfured  i.  4S5.  490. 

Eunuch 
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Eunuch)  of  Terence  cenfured  i.  509. 

Euripides)  cenfured  i.  5^8.  ii.  424. 

Evergreens)  cut  in  the  ihape  of  animals  ii,  443. 

Efted  of  experience  with  refpe6t  to  tafte  in  the  fine  arts  11. 

501.  note, 
Expreflion)  elevated,  low  i.  223.  Expreflion   that  has  no  di- 

iiinct  meaning  i.  517.     Members  of  a  fentence  expreffing  a 

refemblance   betwixt  two  obje<5^«,  ought  to  refemble  each 

other  ii.  34,  6*c.     Forcdof  expreflion   by   iufpending  the 

thought  till  the  clofe  ii.  76. 
External  object^)  their  reality  i.  88. 
External  fenfes)  dillinguiflied  into  two  kinds  i.  i.     External 

lenfe  ii.  505. 
External  figns)  of  emotions  and  pafllons  ch.  15.  External  figns 

of  paflion,  what  emotions  they  raife  in  a  fpeCtator  i.  106,  djfc. 
Eye-fight(  influenced  by  patTion  i.  176,  177.  288.  29 [. 

Face)  though  uniformity  prevail  in  the  human  face,  yet  every 
face  is  diftinguifliable  from  another  i.  331. 

Faculty  )by  which  we  know  paflion  from  its  external  figns  i.441. 

Fairy  Queen)  criticifed  ii.  285. 

Falfe  quantity)  painful  to  the  ear  11.  123. 

Fame)  love  of  i.  192.  1 

Familiarity)  its  efl'edt  i.  118.  259.  ii.  301.  it  wears  ofl"  by  ab- 
lence  i.  266. 

Fafliion)  its  influence  accounted  for  1.  69.  Fafliion  is  in  a  con- 
tinual flux  i.  206. 

Fear  )  explained  1.  81.  i^c,  Rlfes  often  to  its  utmcft  pitch  in 
an  inftant  i.  119.  Fear  arifing  from  affection  or  averfion 
i.  120.     Fear  is  infeftious  i.  180. 

Feeling)  its  dlff^Tent  fignifications  ii.  509. 

Fidion)  emotions  raifed  by  fiction  i.  88,  ire. 

Figure)  beauty  of  i.  201.  Definition  of  a  regular  fii^ure  ii.  521. 

Figures)rome  paflions  favourable  to  figurative  expreflion  i.497. 
ii.  204. 

Figures  ch.  20.  Figure  of  fpeech  ii.  240.  278.  299,  iSc. 
Figures  were  of  old  much  flralned  ii.  184.  284. 

Final  caufe)  defined  i.  358.  Final  caufe  of  our  lenfe  of  order 
and  connection  i.  32.  of  the  fympathetic  emotion  of  virtue 
i.  64,  65.  of  the  inftin^llve  paflion  of  fear  1.  81,  82.  of  the 
inftin61ive  paffion  of  anger  i.  86.  of  ideal  prefence  i.  lOO^'b'c. 
of  the  power  that  fiction  has  over  the  njind  i.  103.  of  emo- 
tions and  palTions  i.  181,  «!rr.  of  the  communication  of  paf- 
fion  to  related  objedts  i.  192.  of  regularity,  uniformity,  or- 
der, 
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der,  and  fimpllcity,  i.  2oi.  of  proportion,  i.  202.  of  beauty  i. 
208.     Why  certain  objedls  are  neither pleafant  nor  painful, 
i.  219,    220.  250.  of  the  pleafure  we  have  in  motion    and 
force  i.  257.  ot    curiofity  1.   258.  of  wonder  i.  269.  of  fur- 
prile  i.  270.  ot  the  principle  that  prompts  us  to  perfect  e very- 
work   i.   295.  of  the  pleafure  or  pain  that  refults  from  the 
dift'erent  circumftances  of  a  train  of  perceptions  i.  317,  ire. 
of  congruity  and  propriety  i.  347,  '&c'.  of  dignity  and  mean- 
nefs  i.  359,  <b-c\  of  habit  i.  418,  &€.  of  the  external  figns  of 
paflion  and  emotion  i.  434.  442,  ^c.  Why  articulate  founds 
llngly  agreeable  are  always  agrcevible  in  conjunction  ii.  8.  of 
the  pleafure  we  have  in  language  ii-  362.  of  our  reliili  for 
various  proportions  in  quantity  ii.  462.      Why  delicacy  of 
talle  is  withheld  from  the  bulk,  of  mankind  ii.  489.  of  oiir 
convidion  of  a  common  ftandard  in  every  fpecies  of  beings 
ii.  494.  of  uniformity  of  tafle  in  the  fine  arts  ii.  495,  496. 
Why  the  fenfe  of  a  rignt  and  a  wrong  in  the  fine  arts  is  lefs 
clear  than  the  ienle  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  adtions  ii.  498, 
499.     Final  caule  of  greater  importance  than  the  efficient 
caufe  i.  358. 
Fine  arts)  defined  i.  6.  13.     A  fubje6t  of  reafoning  i.  7. 
Education   promoted  by   the   fine  arts  i.  8,  9.  ii.  453.     The 
fine  arts  a  great  fupport  to  morality  i.  9,  ere.  ii.  454.  485, 
<b'c.  Their  emotions  ought  to  be  contralfed  in  fucceffion  i. 
300.     Uniformity  and  variety  in  the  fine  arts  i.  321.     Con- 
fidered  with  refpeft  to  dignity  i.  358.     How  far  they  may 
be  regulated  by  cuftom  i.  420.  None  of  them  are  i-mitative 
but  painting  and  lculptureM.3.  Aberrations  from  atrue tafle 
in  thele  arts  ii.  497.  Who  qualified  to  be  judges  in  the  fine 
arts  ii.  501. ' 
Fluid)  motion  of  fluids  i.  252. 

Foot)   the   eflecl   that  fyllablcs  colleded  into  feet  have  upon 

the  ear  ii.  42.    Mufical  feet  defined  ii.  io6.  nofe,    A  lift  of 

verfe-feet  ii.  178. 

Force)  produces  a  feeling  that  refembles  it  i.  178.  Force  gh.  5. 

Moving   force  i.  252.     F'orce  gives  a  pleafure  differing. from 

that  of  motion  i.  253.  It  contributes  to  grandeur  i.  254. 
Foreign)  preference  given  to  foreign  curiofities  i.  267. 
■  Fountains)  in  what  form  they  ought  to  be  ii.  447. 
French  dramatic  writers)  criticiltd  i.  459.  note.  486.  ii.  428. 
French  vtrle)  requires  rhyme  ii.  173. 

French  language)  more  lively  to  the  ear  than  the  Englifli  ii, 
150.  nofe.  In  French  words  tlit-  lall  iyllable  generally  long 
and  accented  ii.  150.  nofe. 
Friendfliip)  confidered  with  refpe^t  to  dignity  and  meannefs 

i-  357- 
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Gallery)  why  it  appears  lon;;er  than  it  is  in  reality  ii.  441.  h 

not  an  agreeable  figure  of  a  room  ii.  467. 
Games)  public  games  of  the  Greeks  i.  254. 
Gardening)  a  fine  garden  gives  luftre  to  the  owner  i.  yo.noie. 
Grandeur  oi  manner  in  gardening  i.  238.  Its  emotions  ought 
to  be  contraiied  in  iucccffion  i.  301.  A  Irnall  garden  (hould 
be  confined  to  a  fingle  expreffion  i.  302.  ii.  432.  A  garden 
near  a  great  cityfhould  have  an  air  of  iolltude  i.  302,  A 
garden  in  a  wild  country  ihould  be  gay  and  Iplendid  i.  302, 
303.  Gardening  ch.  24.  What  emotions  can  be  raifed  by 
it  ii.  432.  Its  emotions  compared  with  thofe  of  architecture 
ii.  432.  Simplicity  ought  to  be  the  governing  tafte  ii.  434. 
Wherein  the  unity  of  a  g-drden  confifts  ii.  438.  How  far 
fliould  regularity  be  fludled  in  it  ii.  43S.  Refemblance  car- 
ried too  far  in  Itii.  438.  4^9.  noti\  Grandeur  in  gardening 
ii.  439.  Every  unnatural  objeCl  ought  to  be  rejetfed  ii.  442. 
Diliant  and  faint  imitations  difpleafe  ii.  443.  Winter-gar- 
den ii.  448,  449.  The  efte(5t  of  giving  play  to  the  imagi- 
nation ii.  452.  Gardening  infpires  benevolence  ii.  453. 
And  contributes  to  rectitude  of  manners  ii.  485. 

General  idea)  there  cannot  be  luch  a  thing  ii.  516.  noie. 

General  terms)  fliould  be  avoided  in  compofitions  for  amufe- 
ment  i.  238.  ii.  352. 

General  theorem.s)  why  agreeable  i.  205. 

Generic  habit)  defined  i.  411. 

Generofity)  why  of  greater  dignity  than  juftlce  i.  355* 

Genus)  defined  ii.  528. 

Geftures)  that  accompany-'the  different  paflions  i.  428,  429. 

.430-  433- 
Gierufalemme  liberata)  cenfured  ii.  389.  394. 

Globe)  a  beautiful  figure  i.  324. 

Good-nature)  why  of  lefs  dignity  than  courage  or  generofity 

Gothic  tower)  its  beauty  ii.  457.  Gothic  form  of  buildings 
ii.  469. 

Government)  natural  foundation  of  fubmiflion  to  government 
i.  191. 

Grace,  ch.  11.  Grace  of  motion  i.  256.  Grace  analyfed  i. 
361.  &c. 

Grandeur  and  fijblimity,  ch.  4.  DifiinguiQied  from  beauty  i. 
213.  Grandeur  demands  not  flriCt  regularity  i.  214.  Re- 
gularity, order,  and  proportion,  contribute  to  grandeur  i. 
215.  Real  and  figurative  grandeur  intimately  connected  i. 
225.  Grandeur  of  manner  i.  232.  Grandeur  may  be  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  Indirectly  to  humble  the  mind  i.  241.  Suits  ill  with 
wit  and  ridicule  i.  ^03.  Fixes  the  attention  i.  308.  Figu- 
rative crrandeur  diftinguiflied  from  figurative  elevation  ii. 
201.     Grandeur   in   gardening  ii.  439.     Irregularity  and 

■  difproportion  increafe  in  appearance  the  fize  of  a  building 
ii.  472. 

Gratification)  of  paflion  i.  46.  58.  149.  284.  ii.  228,  &c.  255. 
259.     Obllacles  to  gratification  inflame  a  paflion  i.  121. 

Gratitude,  confidered  with  refpeCl  to  its  gratification  i.  123. 
Exerted  upon  the  children  of  the  benefaditor  i.  155.  Pu- 
nifliment  of  ingratitude  i.  350.  Gratitude  confidered  with 
refpe^t  to  dignity  and  meannefs  i.  357' 

Greek  words)finely  compofed  of  long  and  (liortfyllables  ii.  168. 

Grief)  magnifies  its  caufe  I.  157.  Occafions  a  falfe  reckoning 
of  time  I.  173.  Is  infedlous  i.  180.  When  immoderate 
is  filent  i.  494^ 

Grofs  pleafure  i.  ii2. 

Group)  natural  objedls  readily  form  thcmfelves  into  groups 

i.,  332- 
Guido)  cenfured  ii.  294. 

0 

Habit,  ch.  14.  Prevails  in  old  age  i.  307.  Habit  of  appli- 
cation to  bufinefs  i.  313.  316.  320.  Converts  palu  into 
pleafure  i.  320,  321.  Diftingulflied  from  cuftom  i.  400. 
Puts  the  rich  and  poor  upon  a  level  i.  419,  420. 

Harmony)  or  concord  in  objeds  of  fight  i.  128,  129.  Har- 
mony diftlnguifhed  from  melody  Ii.  101.  note. 

Hatred)  how  produced  i.  119.  Signifies  more  commonly  af- 
fection than  paflion  I.  119,     Its  endurance  I.  123. 

Hearing)  in  hearing  we  feel  no  imprefljon  ii.  510. 

Henri ade)  cenfured  ii.  333.  383.  389.  394. 

Hexameter)  Virgil's  hexameters  extremely  melodious,  thofe 
of  Horace  feldom  fo  ii.  10 1.  And  the  reafon  why  they  arc 
not  ii.  118.  Structure  of  an  hexameter  line  ii.  105.  Rules 
for  its  ftrudure  ii.  107,  108.  Mufical  panics  in  an  hexa- 
meter line  ii,.  107.  «o/^.  Wherein  its  melody  confifts  ii, 
118. 

Hiatus)  defined  II.  9. 

HIppolytus)  of  Euripides  cenfured  i.  489.  ii.  423,  424. 

HIitory)  why  the  hillory  of  heroes  and  conquerors  is  Angu- 
larly agreeable  i.  63.  228.  By  what  means  does  hlflory 
raife  our  pafllons  I.  95,  96,  97.  It  rejects  poetical  Images 
II.  326,  327. 

Hlftory-palntlng.     See  Painting. 

Homer 
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Homer)  defcd^ive  in  order  and  conne<5\ion  i.  27.  His  lan- 
guage finely  fuited  to  his  lubjcdl  ii.  348.  His  repetitions 
defended  ii.  557.  His  poems  in  a  great  meal'ure  dramatic 
ii.  372.     Cenlured  ii.  392. 

Hope  i.  120. 

Horace)  defedlive  in  conne61ion  i.  27.  His  hexameters  not 
melodious  ii.  101.     Their  defers  pointed  out  ii.  n8. 

Horror)  objefls  of  horror  lliould  be  baniflied  from  poetry  and 
painting  ii.  366. 

Houie)  a  fine  houfe  gives  luftre  to  the  owner  i.  70.  note. 

Human  nature)  a  complicated  machine  i.  34. 

Humanity)  the  finefl  temper  of  mind  i.  11 2. 

Humour)  defined  i.  369.  Humour  in  writing  diftinguifhed 
from  humour  in  character  i.  360. 

Hyperbole  i.  243.  ii.  259,  &c. 

Hippobachius  ii.  179. 

Iambic  verfe)  its  modulation  faint  ii.  101. 

Iambus  li.  178. 

Jane  Shore)  cenfured  i.  466.  478,  479. 

Idea)  not  fo  eafily  remembered  as  a  perception  is  i.  170,  171. 
Succeflion  of  ideas  i,  305.  Pleaiure  and  pain  of  ideas  in  a 
train  i.  313,  &c.  Idea  of  memory  denned  ii.  511.  Cannot 
be  innate  ii.  516.  noU.  There  are  no  general  ideas  ii.  516. 
note.  Idea  of  an  objeft  of  fight  more  diftinct  than  of  any 
other  object  ii.  51^^.  Ideas  diftinguilhed  into  three  kinds 
ii.  520.  Ideas  of  imagination  not  fo  pleafant  as  ideas  of 
memory  ii.  525. 

Ideal  prefence  i,  90,  &c.  raifed  by  theatrical  reprefentation 
i.  96.  raifed  by  painting  i.  96. 

Ideal  fyftem  ii.  512.  notf. 

Identity  of  a  paflion  or  of  an  emotion  i.  116. 

y'e/  d^eau  i.  253.  ii.  442.  444,  445. 

Jingle  of  words  ii.  160.  169. 

Iliad)  criticifed  ii.  406,  407. 

Images)  the  life  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  i.  93.  100.  238. 

Imagination)  the  great  inllrument  of  recreation  i.  272.  Ta 
give  play  to  it  has  a  good  effedl  in  gardening  ii.  452.  Its 
power  in  fabricating  images- ii.  519.  525.  Agreeablenefs  of 
ideas  of  imagination  ii.  525. 

Imitation)  we  naturally  imitate  virtuous  a6lions  i.  180.  Not 
thofe  that  are  vicious  i.  i8i.  Inarticulate  founds  imitated 
in  words  ii.  83.  None  of  the  fine  arts  imitate  nature  ex- 
cept painting  and  fculpture  ii.  3.     The  agreeablenefs  ot 

imitation 
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imitation  overbalancet  the  difagreeablcncn?  of  the  fubjeft 
ii.  363.     Diltant  and  faint  inaitations  difplcafe  ii.  443. 

Impreilion)  made  on  the  organ  of  (enfe  i.  I.  ii.  509.  Suc- 
cefTive  impreffions  ii.  15,  16. 

Impropriety)  in  a6tion  raifes  contempt  i,  274.  Its  puniih* 
ment  i.  343,  344. 

Impulfe)  a  ftrong  impulfe  fucceeding  a  weak,  makes  a  dou- 
ble impreflion  :  a  weak  impulle  fuccecding  a  ftrong,  makes 
fcarce  any  impreflion  ii.  16. 

Infinite  feries)  becomes  difagreeable  when  prolonged  i.  294* 
nott* 

Innate  idea)  there  cannot  be  fuch  a  thing  ii.  516.  note, 

lnttin<!:t)  we  a6l  (bmetimes  by  inftindl  i.  45,  46.  81,  in'c* 

Inftrument)  the  means  or  inftrument  conceived  to  be  the  a* 
gent  ii.  267. 

Intellectual  pleafure  i.  2,  3* 

Internal  Icnfe  ii.  505. 

Intrinfic  beauty  i.  197. 

Intuitive  conviction)  of  the  veracity  of  our  fenfes  i.  88.  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  i.  354.  ii.  494.  of  a  common 
nature  or  flandard  in  every  ipecies  of  beings  ii.  490.  of  thia 
ftandard  being  invariable  ii.  491.  and  of  its  being  perfedt 
or  right  ii.  491.  Intuitive  conviction  that  the  external 
fignsof  paflion  are  natural,  and  alio  that  they  are  the  fame 
in  all  men  i.  440,  441. 

Intuitive  knowledge  of  external  objedts  i*  88. 

Inverfion)  and  inverted  ftyle  defcribed  ii.  49,  <b'c,  Inverfioa 
gives  force  and  li  velinefs  to  the  expreffion  by  fufpending  the 
thought  till  the  clofe  ii.  76.  Inverfion  how  regulated  ii. 
81,  82.  Beauties  of  inverfion  ii.  81,  82.  Inverfion  fa- 
vourable to  paufes  ii.  135.  Full  Icopc  for  it  in  blank  verfe 
ii.  162. 

Involuntary  fig^s)  of  paflion  i.  428.  433,  434, 

lonicus  ii.  180. 

Joy)  its  caufe  i.  58.  120.  Infectious  i.  180.  Confidered 
with  refpeCt  to  dignity  and  meannefs  i.  357. 

Iphigenia  of  Racine)  cenfured  i.  423. 

Iphigenia  in  Taurls)  cenfured  i.  508.  ii.  425,  426. 

Irony)  defined  i.  374. 

Italian  tongue)  too  fmooth  ii.  12.  note,  Italian  words  finely 
diverfified  by  long  and  fliort  fyllables  ii.  10.  note. 

Judgment  and  memory  in  perte<ftion,  leldom  united  i.  22. 
Judgment  feldom  united  with  wit  i.  22, 

Vol.  II.  N  n  Julius 
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Julius  Caefar)  of  Shakefpear  cenfured  i.  491,  492^ 
uftice)  of  le{s  dignity  than  generofity  or  courage  i.  2$^*^ 

Kent)  his  (kill  in  gardening  ii.  437. 
Key-note  ii.  94.  104. 
Kitchen-garden  ii.  430. 

Knowledge)  Intuitive  knowledge  of  external  obje<^s  i.  88.  It»^ 
pleafures  never  decay  i.  418. 

Labyrinth)  in  a  garden  ii.  444. 

Landfcape)  why  lb  agreeable  i.  128.  332.  More  agreeable 
when  comprehended  under  one  view  ii..  441,  A  landlcape 
in  painting  ought  to  be  confined  to  a  fiiigle  cxpreflion  i^ 
299.  Contraft  ought  to  prevail  in  it  u  319,  320* 
Language)  power  of  language  to  raife  emotions,  whence  de- 
rived i.  93.  100.  Language  of  paffion  ch.  17.  Ought  to 
be  Ibited  to  the  fentiments  i.  451.  496.  498,  499.  broken 
and  interrupted  i.  496,  of  impetuous  paffion  i.  498.  of  lan- 
guid paffion  i.  499.  of  calm  emotions  i.  499.  of  turbulent 
paiTiuns  i.  499.  Examples  of  language  elevated  above  the 
tone  of  the  fentiment  i.  51  ir  Of  language  too  artificial  or 
too  figurative  i.  512.  too  light  or  airy  i.  313.  Language 
how  far  imitative  ii.  3.  Its  beauty  with  refpedt  to  fignifi- 
cation  ii.  4,  5.  18,  &c.  Its  beauty  with  refpedl  to  founds 
ii.  6,  &c.  It  ought  to  correfpond  to  the  fubjeft  ii.  24. 
342.  Its  ftrudlure  explained  ii.  44,  &c.  Beauty  of 
language  from  a  refemblance  betwixt  found  and  figni- 
fication  ii.  3,  4.  ^3,  &c.  The  charafter  of  a  language 
depends  on  the  chara6ter  of  the  nation  whole  language 
it  is  ii.  150.  note.  The  force  of  language  confifls  in  rai- 
fiing  complete  images  i.  100,  loi.  ii.  329.  Its  power  of 
producing  pleafant  emotions  ii.  362.  Without  language 
man  would  fcarce  be  a  rational  being  ii.  537. 

Latin  tongue)  finely  diverfified  with  long  and  fhort  fyllable» 
ii.  168. 

L'Avare)  of  Moliere  cenfured  i.  489^ 

Laughter  i.  272. 

Laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn  i.  344. 

Law)  defined  1.  348. 

Laws  of  human  nature)  neceffary  fuccefTion  of  perceptions 
i.  17.  305.  We  never  a6t  but  through  the  impulfe  of  defire 
i.  43.  181.  An  obje6t  lofes  its  relifli  by  familiarity  i.  ii8^ 
Paiiious  fudden  in  their  growth  are  equally  fudden  in  their 
decay  i.  122.  407.    Every  paffion  ceafes  upon  obtaining  its 

ultimate 
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ultimate  end  i,  123.  An  agreeable  caufe  produceth  always 
a  pleaiant  emotion,  and  a  difagreeable  caufe  a  painful  emo- 
tion i.  182. 

Laws  of  motion)  agreeable  i.  204. 

Les  Freres  ennemies)  of  Racine  cenflired  i.  473. 

Lewis  XIV.  of  France)  cenflired  i.  ^^$»  note. 

Lex  talionis)  upon  what  principle  founded  i.  297. 

Line)  definition  of  a  regular  line  ii.  522. 

Litlleneis)  is  neither  pleafant  nor  painful  i.  219.  Is  coil* 
necled  with  refpedl  and  humihty  i.  429,  430,  note, 

Livy)  cenfured  ii.  20. 

Locke)  cenfured  ii.  513.  note^ 

Logic)  caufe  of  its  obfcurity  and  intricacy  i.  443. 

Logio)  improper  in  this  climate  ii.  459. 

Love)  to  children  accounttd  for  i.  71.  The  love  d  man  bears 
to  his  country  explained  i.  75*  Love  produced  by  pity  i* 
79.  Love  gradual  i.  118.  It  fignifies  more  commonly  af- 
fedtion  than  paffion  i.  119.  Love  inflamed  by  the  caprices 
of  a  miftrefs  i.  122.  Its  endurance  i.  123.  To  a  lover  ab- 
fence  appears  long  i.  166.  Love  aflumes  the  qualities  of 
its  objed:!  i.  180.  when  exceflive  becomes  felfilh  i.  209.  con- 
fidertd  with  refped  to  dignity  and  meannefs  i.  356.  feldom 
conftant  when  founded  on  exquilite  beauty  i.  415.  ill  re- 
prefented  in  French  plays  i.  486.  when  immoderate  is  fi- 
lent  i.  495. 

Love  for  love)  cenfured  ii.  409. 

Lownefs)  is  neither  pleafant  Iior  painful  i.  220. 

Lucan)  too  minute  in  his   defcriptions  i.  237.  cenfured  ii. 

372. 
Ludicrous  i.  262.  may  h6  Introduced  into  an  epic  poem  i. 

Lutrin)  cenfured  for  incongruity  i.  338.  chara(5terifed  i.  367. 
Luxury)  corrupts  our  tafte  ii.  500. 

Machinery)  ought  to  be  excluded  from  an  epic  poem  i.  102, 
103.    ii.  386.  does  well  in  a  burlelque  poem  i.  103. 

Malice)  how  generated  i.  119.     Why  it  is  perpetual  i.  I22. 

Man)  a  benevolent  as  well  as  a  felfilh  being  i.  184.  fitted  fof 
fociety  i.  192.  Conformity  of  the  nature  of  man  to  his 
external  circumftances  i.  220.  250.  257.  330,  446.  Maa 
intended  to  be  more  a6live  than  contemplative  i.358.  The 
different  branches  of  his  internal  conftitution  finely  fuited 
to  each  other  ii.  463.  496. 

N  n  2  Man 
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Manners)  grofs  and  reined  i.  1 13.    The  bad  tendency 
rough  and  blunt  manners  i.  445.  note.     Modern  manners 
make  a  poor  figure  In  an  epic  poem  ii.  383.  ^| 

Manufactures)  the  effe6k  of  their  produ6tions  with  re(pe6l  tcWF 
morality  ii.  453.  note. 

Marvellous)  in  epic  poetry  ii.  392. 

Means)  the  means  or  inftrumcnt  conceived  to  be  the  agent 
ii.  267,  &c. 

Meafure)  natural  meafure  of  time  L  165,  &c.  of  (pace,  i. 
173,  &c. 

Meaux)  Bifliopof,  cenfured  i.  300. 

Medea)  of  Euripides  cenfured  ii.  424. 

Melody  or  modulation  defined  ii.  99.  diftinguiftied  from  har- 
mony ii.  10 J.  note.  In  Englifli  heroic  verfe  are  four  dif- 
ferent forts  of  melody  ii.  124.  149.  Melody  of  blank 
verfe  fuperior  to  that  of  rhyme,  and  even  to  that  of  hexa- 
meter ii.  163, 

Members  of  a  period)  have  a  fine  effeft  placed  in  an  increa- 
fing  (erles  ii.  16,  17. 

Memory)  and  judgment  in  pcrfeftion  feldom  united  i.  22. 
Memory  and  wit  often  united  i.  22.  greater  with  refpedl 
to  perpeptions  than  ideas  i.  171.     Memory  ii.  511. 

Merry  vf  ives  of  Windfor)  its  double  plot  well  contrived  ii.  399. 

Metaphor  ii.  275,  &c.  In  early  compofitions  of  nations  wc 
find  metaphors  much  ftrained  ii»  284. 

Metre  ii.  119. 

Mile)  the  computed  miles  are  longer  in  a  barren  than  in  a 
populous  country  i.  171. 

Milton)  his  Ityle  much  inverted  ii.  163.  The  defc£t  of  his 
verfification  is  the  want  of  coincidence  betwixt  the  paufes 
of  the  fenfe  and  found  ii,  167.  The  beauty  of  Milton's 
comparifons  ii.  196,  197. 

Moderation  in  our  dcfires  contributes  the  moft  to  happinefs 
i.  209. 

Modern   manners)  make  a  poor  figure  in  an  epic  poem  ii. 

383. 
Modification)  defined  ii.  529. 

Modulation  defined  ii*  99. 
MolofTus  ii.  178. 

Monofyllables)  Englifli,  arbitrary  as  to  quantity  ii.  121. 
Moral  duties.     See  Duties. 

Morality)  a  right  and  a  wrong  tafte  in  morals  ii.  492.  A- 
berracions  from  its  true  ilandard  ii.  498. 

Moral 
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Moral  (enfe  i.  38.  Our  paffions  as  well  as  aftions  arc  go- 
verned by  it  i.  109. 

Moral  tragedy  ii.  372. 

Motion)  requires  the  conftant  exertion  of  an  operating  caufe 
i.  114.  produdtive  of  feelings  that  refemble  it  i.  178.  Its 
laws  agreeable  i.  205.  Motion  and  force  ch.  5.  What 
motions  are  the  moft  agreeable  i.  251,  252.  Regular  mo- 
tion i.  248.  Accelerated  motion  i.  248.  Upward  mo- 
tion i.  252.  Undulating  motion  i.  252.  Motion  of  fluids 
i.  252.  A  body  moved  neither  agreeable  nor  disagree- 
able i.  252.  The  pleafure  of  motion  differs  from  that  of 
force  i.  253.  Grace  of  motion  i.  256.  Motions  of  the 
human  body  i.  256,  257.     Motion  explained  ii.  517, 

Motive)  defined  i.  46.  A  felfilh  motive  ariling  from  a  fecial 
principle  i.  48.  note. 

Movement)  applied  figuratively  to  melody  ii.  88. 

Mount)  artificial  ii.  446. 

Mourning  Bride)  cenfured  i.  475-  489.  511.  ii.  419.  428. 

Mufic)  emotions  raifed  by  inftrumentai  mufic  have  not  an  ob- 
J€6\  i.  6^,  Mufic  difpofes  the  heart  to  various  paffions  ii. 
421.  refined  pleafures  of  mufic  i.  ^^.  Vocal  dillinguifhed 
from  inftrumental  i.  137,  138.  What  fubjefts  proper  for 
vocal  mufic  i.  139,  ire.  Sentimental  mufic  i.  137.  note. 
Sounds  fit  to  accompany  difagreeable  paffions  cannot  be 
mufical  i.  137.  note.  What  variety  proper  i.  322.  Mufic 
betwixt  the  afts  of  a  play,  the  advantages  that  may  be 
drawn  from  it  ii.  421.     It  refines  our  nature  i.  ^^,  54. 

Mufical  inllruments)  their  different  cffeds  upon  the  mind  i. 
230. 

Mufical  meafiire)  defined  ii.  99. 

Narration)  it  animates  a  narrative  to  reprefent  things  paft  as 
prefent  i.  98.     Narration  and  defcription,  ch.  21.     It  ani-  • 
mates  a  narrative  to  make  it  dramatic  ii.  351,  352.  370, 

Nation)  defined  ii.  536. 

Note)  a  high  note  and  a  low  note  in  mufic  i.  225. 

Noun  ii.  44. 

Novelty)  fbon  degenerates  into  familiarity  i.  122.  Novelty 
and  the  unexpedled  appearance  of  obje<fts,  ch.  6.  Novelty 
a  pleafant  emotion  i.  260,  <i^c.  diftinguifhed  from  variety 
i.  265.  its  different  degrees  i.  266,  <b'c.  fixes  the  attention 
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Number)  defined  ii.  462.  explained  ii.  5x8. 

Numerus)  defined  ii.  99. 
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Objea)  of  a  palTion  defined  i.  44.  dlftinguifhed  into  general 
and  particular  i.44.  An  agreeable  object  produceth  a 
pleafant  emotion,  and  a  difagreeable  objtdt  a  painful  emo- 
tion i,  182,  183.  Attractive  objed  i.  184.  Repulfive  ob- 
je6l  i.  184.  Obje<fls  of  fight  the  mod  complex  i.  196. 
Objects  that  are  neither  agreeable  nor  difagreeable  i.  219. 
250.  252.  Natural  objefts  readily  form  themfelves  into 
groups  i.332.  An  obje<5t  terminating  an  opening  in  a 
wood,  appears  doubly  diftant  ii.  440.  Objecfi  defined  ii. 
505.  Objefts  of  external  fenie  in  what  place  perceiv^ed  ii. 
S^S>5^^'  Objects  of  internal  fenfe  ii.  507.  All  objefts 
of  fight  are  complex  ii.517.  530.  Objedts  fimple  and 
complex  ii.  530,531. 

Obftacles)  to  gratification  inflame  a  paflion  i.  121. 

Old  Bachelor)  cenfured  ii.  409. 

Opera)  cenfured  i.  338. 

Opinion)  influenced  by  paflion  i.  152,  &c.  ii.  228.  influenced 
by  propenfity  i.  164.  influenced  by  affVcftion  i.  165.  Why 
differing  from  me  in  opinion  is  difagreeable  ii.  492.  Opi- 
nion defined  ii.  526. 

Oration)  of  Cicero /)ro  Archia  poeta  cenfured  ii.  80. 

Orchard  ii.  448. 

Order  i.  22,  &c.  204.  ii.  524.  Pleafure  we  have  in  order  i. 
25.  necefl'ary  in  all  pompofitions  i.  27.  Senfe  of  order  has 
an  influence  upon  our  paflions  i.  76.  Order  and  proportion 
contribute  to  grandeur  i.  212.  When  a  lifl:of  many  parti- 
culars is  brought  into  a  period,  in  what  order  fliould  they 
be  placed  ?  ii.  73,  &c.    Order  in  ftating  fad^s  ii.  407. 

Organ  of  fenfe  i.  i. 

Organic  pleafure  i.  i,  2,  &c. 

Orlando  Furiofo)  cenfured  ii.  408. 

Ornament)  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  fubjed^  i.  338,  &c.  Re- 
dundant ornaments  ought  to  be  avoided  ii.  324.  Orna- 
ments diftinguifhed  into  what  are  merely  fuch,  and  what 
have  relation  to  ufe  ii.  472.  Allegorical  or  emblematic 
ornaments  ii.  482,  483. 

Ofllan)  excels  in  drawing  charade ers  ii*  339. 

Othello)  cenfured  ii.  366. 

Qvid)  cenfured  i.  323. 

Paeon  ii.  180. 

Ipain)  ceflation  of  pain  extremely  pleafant  i.  60.  Pain,  vor 
luntary  and  involuntary  i.  112, 113.     Diflferent  eflefts  of 
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pain  upon  the  temper  i.  1I3.  Social  pain  lefs  fevere  than 
idfilh  i«  113.  Pain  of  a  train  of  perceptions  in  certain  cir- 
cumftances  i.  314.  Pain  leflens  by  cuftom  i.416.  ii^  ^Sij* 
Pam  of  Avant  i.  417. 

Painful  emotions  and  paflions  i.  105,  ^c. 

Fainting)  power  of  painting  to  move  our  paffions  i.  96.  Its 
power  to  engage  our  belief  i.  1 01.  What  degree  of  va- 
riety is  requifite  i.  321,  322.  A  picture  ought  to  be  To 
fimple  as  to  be  feeo  at  one  view  i.  322.  In  grotefque 
painting  the  figures  ought  to  be  fmall,  in  hiftorical  paint- 
ing as  great  as  the  lite  i.  225.  Grandeur  of  manner  in 
painting  i.  238.  A  landicape  admits  not  variety  of  ex- 
preflion  i.  302.  Painting  is  an  imitation  of  nature  ii.  3. 
In  hiftory-painting  the  principal  figure  ought  to  be  in  the 
beft  light  ii.  354.  A  good  picture  agreeable,  though  the 
lubjedt  be  difagreeable  ii.  362.  Objeds  that  ftrike  terror 
have  a  fine  effedt  in  painting  ii.  364.  Objed^s  of  horror 
ought  not  to  be  reprefented  ii.  366.  Unity  of  adion  in  a 
pidure  ii.  410.  What  emotions  can  be  railed  by  painting 
ii.43i. 

Panic)  caufe  of  it  i.  180. 

Paradife  Loft)  the  richnefs  of  its  melody  ii.  163.  cenfured 

Parallelogram)  its  beauty  i.  203. 

Parody)  defined  i.  375.  459.  note. 

Particles  ii.  136.  not  capable  of  an  accent  ii.  145. 

Paflion)  no  pleafure  of  external  fenfe  denominated  a  paflion, 
except  of  feeing  and  hearing  i.  33.     Paflion  diftinguiflied 
from  emotion  i.  41,  &c.  Objeds  of  paflion  i.  43,  44.  Paflions 
difl:inguiflied  into  inftindlive  and  deliberative  i.46.  81,  &c. 
what   are  felfifli,    what   focial  i.  47.  what   diflbcial  i.  49. 
Paflion  communicated  to  related  objects  i.  67,  &c.  ii.  66. 
85.  112.  144.  233.  301.     Generated  by  a  complex  object 
i.  75,  76.  A  paflion  paves  the  way  to  others  of  afimilar  tone 
i.  78,  79.     A  paflion  paves  the  way  to  others  in  the  fame 
tone  i.  79.     Paflion  rai fed  by  painting  i.  96.     Paflions  con- 
iidered  as  pleafant  or  painful,  agreeable  or  difagreeable  i. 
109,  &c.  Our  paflions  governed  by  the  moral  fenfe  i.  109. 
Social    paflions  more  pleafant  and   lefs   painful  than  the 
felfifli  i.  112.     Paflions  are  infecflious  i.  109.  180,  181.  are 
refined  or  grofs  i.  112.  Their  interrupted  exiftence  i.  115, 
&c.    Their  growth  and  decay  i.  117,  &c.    The  identity  of 
a  paflion  i.  1 16.  The  bulk  of  our  paflions  are  the  aff"edions 
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of  love  or  hatred  inflamed  into  a  paflion  i.  120,  Pafliort|»  1 
have  a  tendency  to  excefs  i.  120.  Paffions  fwell  by  oppo- 
iition  i.  121,  A  paffion  fudden  in  growth  is  fudden  in  de- 
cay i.  122.  A  paflion  founded  on  an  original  propenfity 
endures  for  life  i.  123.  founded  on  affection  or  averfion  is 
fubje6l  to  decay  i.  123.  A  paffion  ceafes  upon  attaining  its 
ultimate  end  i.  122,  123.  Coexiftent  paffions  i.  124,  &c, 
Paffions  fimilar  and  diffimilar  i.  142.  Fiuduation  of  paffion 
i.  143,  &c.  462.  Its  influence  upon  our  perceptions,  opi- 
nions and  belief  i.  152,  &c.  167.  176,  177,  288.  291.  ii, 
228.  255.  259.  267,  &c.  Paffions  attradive  and  repulfive 
i.  184.  439.  Prone  *to  their  gratification  i.  193.  Paffions 
ranked  according  to  their  dignity  i.  355,  356,  357.  Social 
paffions  of  greater  dignity  than  felfifh  i.  360.  External  figns 
of  paffions,  ch.  15.  Our  paffions  (hould  be  governed  by  rea-r 
fbn  i.  468.  Language  of  paffion,  ch  17.  A  paffion  when 
immoderate  is  filent  i,  494,  495.  Language  of  paffion 
broken  and  interrupted  i,  496.  What  paffions  admit  of 
figurative  expreffion  i.  497.  ii.  204.  207.  Language  proper 
for  impetuous  paffion  i.  498.  for  melancholy  i.  499.  for 
calm  emotions  i.  499.  for  turbulent  paffion  i.  499.  in  cer- 
tain paffions  the  mind  is  prone  to  beftow  feuAbility  upon 
things  inanimate  ii.  204.  228.  With  regard  to  paffion 
man  is  paffive  iii  ^oy.  We  are  confcious  of  paffions  as  in 
the  heart  ii.  507. 

Paffionate)  peribnification  ii.  236, 

Paffive  fubje6l)  defined  ii.  537. 

Pathetic  tragedy  ii.  372. 

Paufe)  paufes  necefl~ary  for  three  different  purpofes  ii.  103. 
Mufical  paufes  in  an  hexameter  line  ii.  109.  Mufical  paufes 
ought  to  coincide  with  thofe  in  the  fenfe  ii.  iii.  114. 
What  mufical  paufes  are  eflTential  in  Englifli  heroic  verfe 
ii.  124.  Rules  concerning  them  ii.  125,  126.  Paule  that 
concludes  a  couplet  ii.  137,  138.  Paufe  and  accent  have 
a  mutual  influence  ii.  153. 

Pedeflal)  ought  to  be  fparingly  ornamented  ii.  473. 

Perceptions)  more  eafily  remembered  than  ideas  i.  171,  Suc- 
ceffion  of  perceptions  i.  i  7.  305.  Unconnected  perceptions 
find  not  eafy  admittance  to  the  mind  i.  308.  314.  Pleafare 
and  pain  of  perceptions  in  a  train  i.  313,  &c.  Perception 
defined  11.  508.  defcribed  ii.  534.  Original  and  fecondary 
ii.511,  &c.     Simple  and  complex  ii.  510. 

Period)  has  a  fine  effedt  when  its  members  proceed  in  the  form 
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of  an  increafing  (eries  ii.  16.  In  the  periods  of  a  difcourfe 
variety  ought  to  be  ftudied  ii.  17.  Different  thoughts  ought 
not  be  crowded  into  one  period  ii.  32.  The  fcene  ought 
not  to  be  changed  in  a  period  ii.  39.  A  period  Co  arranged 
as  to  exprefs  the  (enfe  cleaHy,  feems  more  mnfical  than 
where  the  fenfc  is  left  doubtful  ii.  62.  In  what  part  of  the 
period  doth  a  word  make  the  greateft  figure  ii.  71.  A  pe- 
riod ought  to  be  clofed  with  that  word  which  makes  the 
greateft  figure  ii.  73.  When  there  is  occafion  to  mention 
many  particulars,  in  what  order  ought  they  to  be  placed  ? 
ii.  73,  <b'c,  A  (hort  period  is  lively  and  familiar,  a  long 
period  grave  and  folemn  ii.  79.  A  difcourfe  ought  not  to 
commence  with  a  long  period  ii.  80. 
Ferfonification   ii.   228,  &c,     Paflionate  and  defcriptive  ii. 

236-   .  . 

Perfpicuity)  a  capital  requifite  in  writing  ii,  19,    Perfpicuity 

in  arrangement  ii.  54, 

Phantafm  ii.  512.  note,  ' 

Pharfalia)  cenfured  ii.  372. 

Phedra)  of  Racine  cenfured  i.  423.  504. 

Pi6ture)  See  Painting. 

Pilafter)  lefs  beautiful  than  a  column  ii.  477. 

Pindar)  defedive  in  order  and  conne<5)ion  i.  27. 

Pity)  defined  i.  42.  apt  to  produce  love  i.  79.  always  painful, 
yet  always  agreeable  i.  no.  refembles  its  caule  i,  i8i. 
What  are  the  proper  objedls  for  raifing  pity  ii.  376,  <h'c. 

Place)  explained  ii.  532. 

Plain)  a  large  plain,  a  beautiful  object  i.  176. 

J*lanetary  fyftem)  its  beauty  i.  248.  256. 

Plautus)  the  liberty  he  takes  as  to  place  and  time  ii.  427. 

Play)  is  a  chain  of  conneded  fa(^s,  each  fcene  making  a  Knk 
ii.  408,  409. 

Play  of  words)  i.  391.  514,  (b'c,  gone  into  difrepute  1.  392. 
Compariibns  that  refolve  into  a  play  of  words  ii.  218,    <^f. 

Pleafant  emotions  and  paffions  i.  105,  &:c.  Social  PafRons 
more  pleaiant  than  the  lelfiih  i.  112.  Pleafant  pain  ex- 
plained i.  127,  128. 

Pleafure)  pleafures  of  feeing  and  hearing  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  the  other  (enfes  i.  i,  &:c.  pleafure  of  order  i.  25.  of 
connexion  i.  25.  Pleafures  of  tafte,  touch,  and  fmell,  not 
termed  emotions  or  paffions  i.  ^^.  Pleafure  of  a  reverie  i. 
93.  315.  Pleafures  refined  and  grol's  i.  112.  Pleafure  of  a 
t^ain  of  perceptions  in  certain  circumflances  i.  313,  &c. 
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Corporeal  pleafure  low,  and  fometimes  mean  i.  ^^6,  PIe^» 
fures  of  the  eye  and  ear  never  low  or  mean  i.  356.  Plea- 
fures  of  the  underftanding  are  high  in  point  of  dignity  i. 
357.  Cuftom  augments  moderate  pleafures,  but  diminifties 
thofe  that  are  intenfe  i.  416,  417,  Some  pleafures  felt  in- 
ternally, fome  externally  ii.  520, 

Poet)  the  chief  talent  of  a  poet  who  deals  in  the  pathetic  i. 
428. 

Poetical  flights)  in  what  ftate  of  mind  they  are  mofl  relifhed 
ii.  204,  205. 

Poetry)  grandeur  of  manner  in  poetry  i.  232,  &c.  How  far 
variety  is  proper  i.  322.  Objefts  that  ftrike  terror  have  a 
fine  effc6i  in  it  ii.  364.  Objeds  of  horror  ought  to  be  ba- 
nifhed  from  it  ii.  366.  Poetry  has  power  over  all  the  hvi- 
man  affedlions  ii.  431.  The  moft  fuccefsful  in  defcribing 
objects  of  fight  ii.  520, 

Polite  behaviour  i.  113. 

Polygon)  regular  its  beauty  i.  203, 

Polyfyllables)  how  far  agreeable  to  the  ear  ii.  9,  io«  feldom 
have  place  in  the  conftrucfiion  of  Engliih  verfe  ii.  122. 
149. 

Pompey)  of  Corneille  cenfured  i.  472.  484.  487,  488. 

Poor)  habit  puts  them  on  a  level  with  the  rich  i.  419. 

Pope)  excels  in  the  variety  of  his  melody  ii.  141.  cenfured  ii. 
251.  254.  346.     His  ftyle  compared  with  that  of  Swift  ii. 

Pofture)  conftrained  pofture  difagreeable  to  the  fpe(n;ator  i« 

^79-  ... 

Power  of  abftracflion  li.  530,  531.  its  ufe  ii.  531,  532. 

Prepofitions  explained  ii.  48. 

Pride)  how  generated  i.  119.  why  it  is  perpetual  i.  122.  in- 
cites us  to  ridicule  the  blunders  and  abfurdities  of  others  i, 
345.  9  pleafant  paflion  i.  345.  438.  confidered  with  refpedit 
to  dignity  and  meannefs  i.  357,  Its  external  exprellions  or 
figns  difagreeable  i.  438. 

Primary  and  fecondary  qpalities  of  matter  i.  206.  Primary 
and  fecondary  relations  i.  336.  note. 

Principle)  of  order  i.  22,  23.  of  morality  i.  38.  63,  347,  &c. 
of  felf-prefervatlon  i.  81.  of  felfiflinefs  i.  184.  of  benevolence 
i.  184,  &c.  of  punifhment  i.  187.  349.  Principle  that  makes 
us  fond  of  efteem  i.  192.  231.  of  curiofity  i.  258,  259.  278. 
of  habit  i.  416,  417.  Principle  that  makes  us  wilh  others 
to  be  of  our  opinion  ii.  492,  493.  Principle  defined  ii.  5250 
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fometlmes  Co  enlivened  as  to  become  an  emotion  i.  64.  Sec 
Propenfity. 
Principles  of  the  fine  arts  i.  6. 
Proceleufmaticus  ii.  1 79. 

Prodigies)  find  ready  credit  with  the  vulgar  1.  164. 
Prologue  of  the  ancient  tragedy  ii.  413. 
Pronoun)  defined  ii.  64. 
Pronunciation)  rules  for  it  ii.  84.  94,  &c.  diftinguifhed  from 

finging  ii.  94.     Singing  and  pronouncing  compared  ii.  96. 
Propenfity)  fometimes  io  enlivened  as  to  become  an  emotion  i, 
64.  118.  oppofed  to  affedion  i.  [23.      Opinion  and  belief 
influenced  by  it  i.  164,  165.    Propenfity  to  julHfy  our  paf- 
fions  and  actions  i.  154.  Propenfity  to  punifh  guilt  and  re- 
ward virtue  i.  187,  ^r.  Propenfity  to  carry  along  the  good 
or  bad  properties  of  one  fubje^i:  to  another  i.  66.  176,  177. 
198.11.  4.  62.  66.  85.  112.   144,  145.  269.  301.      Propen-^ 
fity  to  complete  every  work  that  is  begun,   and  to  carry 
things  to  perfection  i.  293.  ii.  477.     Propenfity  to  commu- 
nicate to  others  every  thing  that   affedts  us   i.  494.     Pro- 
penfity to  place  together  things  mutually  connected  ii.  62. 
Propenfity  defined  ii.  526,  527.    See  Principle. 
Properties  transferred  from  one  fubje^t  to  another  i.  66.  176, 

177.  198.  ii.  4.  62.  66.  85.  112.  144,  145.  269.  301. 
Property)  the  afFedion  man  bears  to  his  property  i.  72.      A 

fecondary  relation  i.  336.  note. 
Prophecy)  thofe  who  believe  in  prophecies  wi(h  the  accom- 

plilhment  i.  193. 
Propriety)  ch.   10.  a  fecondary  relation   i.  336.  note,  diftin- 
guifhed  from  congruity  i.  337.  diftinguifhed  from  proportion 
i.  346.     Propriety  in  buildings  ii.  467,,  468.^ 
Proportion)  contributes  to  grandeur  i.  212.  diftinguifhedfrom 
propriety  i.  346.     As  to  quantity  coincides  with  congruity 
i.  346.  examined  as  applied  to  architecture  ii.  460.      Pro- 
portion defined  ii.  523. 
Profe)  diftinguiflied  from  verfe  ii.  98,  &c. 
Proipedt)  an  unbounded  profpeCt  difagreeable  i.  294.  note.  By 

what  means  a  profped  may  be  improved  ii.  441,  442. 
Provoked  Hufband)  cenfured  ii.  399. 
Pun)  defined  i.  396. 
Punifliment)  in  the  place  where  the  crime  was  committed  i. 

298.     PuniHiment  of  impropriety  i.  343,  ib'c,  349. 
Public  games)  of  the  Greeks  i.  254. 
yhyrrhiqhius  ii.  178. 
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Qualities)  primary  and  fecondary  i.  206,  207.  A  quality  can- 
not be  conceived  independent  of  the  fubjett  to  which  it  be- 
longs ii.  50.  Different  qualities  perceived  by  different  fen- 
fcs  ii.  505,  506.  Communicated  to  related  objeds.  See 
Propenfity. 

Quantity)  with  refped^  to  melody  ii.  105.  Qnantity  with  re- 
fpedt  to  Englifh  verfe  ii.  I20.     Falfe  quantity  ii.  J22. 

Quintilian)  cenfured  ii.  261,  262. 

Quintus  Curtius)  cenfured  i.  465, 

Racine)  criticifed  i.  504.     Cenfured  i.  509. 

Rape  of  the  Lock)  chara(n:erifed  i.368.     Its  verfe  admirable 

ii.  104. 
Reading)  chief  talent  of  a  fine  reader  i.  428.     Plaintive  paf- 

fions  require  a  flow  pronunciation   i.  460.  note.     Rules  for 

reading  ii.  94,  &c.  compared  with  (inging  ii.  96. 
Reality  of  external  objedls  i.  88. 
Reafon)  reafons  to  juftify  a  favourite  opinion  are  always  at 

hand,  and  much  reliflied  i.  155. 
Recitative  ii.  loi. 
Refined  pleafure  i.  iii. 
Regularity)  not  fo  eflential  in  great  objefls  as  in  fmall  i.  214, 

not  in  a  Imall  work  fo  much  as  in  one  that  is  extenfive  i. 

214.     How  far  to  be   ftudied  in   architecture  ii.  435.  455. 

460.     How  far  to  be  ftudied  in  a  garden  ii.  438.  Regular 

line  defined  ii.  521.     Regular  figure  defined  ii.  523.     Re- 
gularity proper  and  figurative  ii.  523. 
Relations  i.i8.  Have  an  influence  in  generating  emotions  and 

paflions  i.  66,  &:c.     Are   the  foundation  of  congruity  and 

propriety  i.  334.     Primary  and  lecondary  relations  i.  336. 

note.     III  what  manner  are  relations  exprefled  in  words  li. 

45,  &c.    The  effect  that  even  the  flighter  relations  have  on 

the  mind  ii.  447. 
Relative  beauty  i.  197.  ii.  447. 
Remorfe)  anguifh  of  remorle  i.iSi.  its  gratification  i.  xS8,  is 

not  mean  i.  357. 
Repartee  i.  399. 
Repetitions  ii.  357* 
Reprefentation)  its  perfection  lies  in  hiding  itfelf  and  produr 

cing  an  imprcffion  of  reality  ii.  418,  419. 
Repulfive)  object  i.  184.     Repulfive  paffions  i,  439. 
Refemblance)  anddiffimilitude  ch.  8.   Refemblance  in  a  /cries 

of  objects  ii.  15.     The  members  of  a  fentence  fignifying  a 

refemblance 
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refcmblance  betwixt  objeds  ought  to  refemble  each  other  ii. 
34,  &G.  Refemblance  betwixt  ibund  and  fignification  ii.  83, 
86,  87.  No  refemblance  betwixt  objedls  of  different  fenfes 
ii.  86.  Refembling  caufes  may  produce  effe(5ts  that  have  no 
refemblance,  and  caufes  that  have  no  refemblance  may  pro- 
duce refembling  effe<J\s  ii.86,  &c.  The  fainteft  refemblance 
betwixt  found  and  fignification  gives  the  greateft  pleafure 
ii.  92,  &c.  Refemblance  carried  too  far  in  fome  gardens 
ii.  438.  note. 
Refentment)  explained  i.  83,  &c.  Difagreeable  in  excefs  i. 
no.  Extended  againft  relations  of  the  offender  i.  158. 
Its  gratification  i.  187,  188.     When  immoderate  is  filent 

i.  495: 
Reft)  neither  agreeable  nor  difagreeable  i.  250.  explained  ^^^, 

Revenige)  animates  but  doth  not  elevate  the  mind  i.  230.  Has 
no  dignity  in  it  i.  357.  When  immoderate  is  filent  i.  495, 

Reverie)  caufe  of  the  pleafure  we  have  in  it  i' 93- 315. 

Rhyme)  for  what  fubjeds  it  is  proper  ik  169,  &c.  Melody  of 
rhyme  ii.  170. 

Rhythm  us)  defined  ii.  99. 

Rich  and  poor  put  upon  a  level  by  habit  i.  419. 

Riches)  love  of,  corrupts  the  tafle  ii.  500. 

Riddle  ii.  444. 

Ridicule)  a  grofs  pleafure  i.  114.  Is  lofing  ground  in  Eng- 
land i.  1 14.  Emotion  of  ridicule  i.  275.  Not  concordant 
with  grandeur  i.  303.  Ridicule  i.  344.  ch.  12.  Whether  it 
be  a  teft  of  truth  i.  378. 

Ridiculous)  diflinguifhed  from  rifible  i.  274. 

Right  and  wrong  as  to  actions  i.  38. 

Rifible  objeds  ch.  7.     Rifible  diflinguifhed  from  ridiculous  i. 

Room)  its  form  ii.  457. 
Rubens)  ccnfured  ii.  293. 

Ruin)  ought  not  to  be  feen  from  a  flower-parterre  ii.  437.  la 
what  form  it  ought  to  be  ii.  446. 

Sallufl)  ccnfured  for  want  of  connetf^ion  i.  29. 
Sapphic  verfe)  has  a  very  agreeable  modulation  ii.  lOl. 
Savage)  knows  little  of  fecial  affedion  i.  112. 
Scorn  i.  344.  366. 

Sculpture)  imitates  nature  ii.  3.  What  emotions  can  be  raifed 
by  it  ii.  431. 

Seccbia 
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Secchta  Rapita)  chara6lerifed  i.  367. 

Secondary  qualities  of  matter  i.  206,  207,  208.  Secoiidiiry 
relations  i.  336.  note. 

Seeing)  in  feeing  we  feel  no  impreffion  ii.  510.  Objedls  of 
fight  are  all  of  them  complex  ii.  517. 

Self-deceit  i.  154.  484. 

Selfifli  paflions  i.47,  48.  Are  pleafant  i.  110.  Lefs  refined 
and  lefs  pleafant  than  the  foclal  i.  112.  The  pain  of  felfifti 
paflions  more  feverc  than  of  focial  paflions  i.  113.  Inferior 
in  dignity  to  the  focial  i.  360.  A  lelfifli  emotion  arifing 
from  a  focial  principle  i.  47.  A  felfifti  motive  arifing  from 
a  locial  principle  i.  48.  note, 

Selfiftmefs)  promoted  by  luxury  ii.  500.  and  alfo  by  love  of 
riches  ii.  5OC. 

Self-love)  its  prevalence  accounted  for  i.  50.  In  excefs  dif- 
agreeable  i.  1 10.  Not  inconfiftent  with  benevolence  i.  184* 

Semipaufe)  in  an  hexameter  line  ii.  110.  What  femipaufes 
are  found  in  an  Englilh  heroic  line  ii.   126. 

Senfation)  defined  ii.  508.  defcribed  ii.  517. 

Senfe)  of  order  i.  22,  ^'c.  contributes  to  generate  emotions  i. 
70.  note,  and  paflions  i.  76.  Senfe  of  right  and  wrong  i. 
38.  The  veracity  of  our  fenfes  i.  88.  ii.  512.  note.  Senfe 
of  congruity  or  propriety  i.  2t^3^,  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  i.  354.  ii.  494.  Senfe  of  ridicule  i.  378.  Senfe  by 
which  we  difcover  a  pafllon  from  its  external  figns  i.  441^ 
Senfe  of  a  common  nature  in  every  fpecies  of  beings  i.  io8« 
ii.  490.  Senfe  internal  and  external  ii.  505.  In  touching, 
tailing  and  fmelling,  we  feel  the  imprefllon  at  the  organ  of 
fenfe,  not  in  feeing  and  hearing  i.  i.  ii.  510. 

Senfe?)  whether  a(5tive  or  paflive  ii.  ^^^. 

Sentence)  it  detra(5ls  from  neatnefs  to  vary  the  fcene  in  the 
fame  fentence  ii.  39.  A  fentence  fo  arranged  as  to  exprefs 
the  fenfe  clearly,  feems  always  more  mufical  than  where 
the  fenfe  is  left  in  any  degree  doubtful  ii.  62. 

Sentiment)  elevated,  low  i.  223.  Sentiments  ch.  16.  ought  to 
be  fuited  to  the  paflTion  i.451.  Sentiments  exprefling  the 
fwelling  of  pafllon  i.  462.  exprefling  the  diffisrent  flagesof 
paflion  i.  464.  didated  by  coexift;ent  paflions  i.  466.  Senti- 
ments of  ftrong  paflions  are  hid  or  diflembled  i.  468.  Senti- 
ments above  the  tone  of  the  paflion  i.  471.  below  the  tone 
of  the  paflion  i.  472.  Sentiments  too  gay  for  a  ferrous 
paflion  1.473.  too  artificial  for  a  ferious  paflion  i.  474.  fan- 
ciful or  finical  i.  477.   difcordant  with  character  it  480. 

roif- 
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fnlfplaced  i.  482.  Immoral  fentiments  exprefled  without 
difguife  i.  483.  unnatural  i.  488.  Sentiments  both  in  dra- 
matic and  epic  compofitions  ought  to  be  fubfervient  to  the 
a6lion  ii.  3S5.     Sentiment  defined  ii.  527. 

Sentimental  mufic  i.  138.  «o/^. 

Series)  from  fmall  to  great  agreeable  i.  220.  Afccnding  feries 
i.  220.  Delcending  ieries  i.  220.  The  effect  of  a  number  of 
objeds  placed  in  an  increafing  or  decrgafing  ierieS  ii.  15. 

Serpentine  river)  its  beauty  i,  252.  ii.  450, 

Sertorius)  of  Corneilie  cenfured  i.  461. 

Shaft)  of  a  column  ii.  478. 

Shakefpear)his  fentimentsjuftreprcfentations  of  nature  i.  458. 
is  lUperior  to  all  other  writers  in  delineating  paffioiis  and 
fentiments  i.  500,  501.  excels  in  the  knowledge  of  humaa 
nature  i.  503.  note,  deals  little  in  inverfion  ii.  163.  excels  ia 
drawing  charaders  ii.  337.  his  ftyle  in  what  rcfped:  excel- 
lent ii.  352.  his  dialogue  finely  conducted  ii.  401.  deals 
not  in  barren  fcenes  ii.  409. 

Shame)  ^rifing  from  affedion  or  averfion  i.  120.  is  not  mean 

Sight)  influenced  by  paffion  i.  175,  176.  288,  &c. 

Similar  emotions  i.  126.  their  efFeds  when  coexiftent  i.  128^ 

ii.  466. 
Similar  paflions  i.  142.     EfFeds  of  coexiftent  fimilar  pafTions 

.  '•  ^43- 
Simple  perception  ii.  5i7» 

Simplicity)  tafle  for  fimplicity  has  produced  many  Utopian 
fyflems  of  human  nature  i.  34,  7^^,  Beauty  of  fimplicity  i. 
200.  abandoned  in  the  fine  arts  i.  206.  a  great  beauty  in 
tragedy  ii.  397.  ought  to  be  the  governing  tafte  in  garden- 
ing and  archittdure  ii.  434. 

Singing)  diilinguilhed  from  pronouncing  or  reading  ii.  94.. 
Singing  and  pronouncing  compared  ii.  96. 

Situation)  different  fituations  fuited  to  different  buildings  ii. 

Sky)  the  relifh  of  it  loft  by  familiarity  i.  118. 

Smelling)  in  fmelling  we  feel  an  imprefllon  upon  the  organ  of 

fenfe  ii.  510. 
Smoke)  the  pleafure  of  afcending  finoke  accounted  for  i,  26. 

Social  pafTions  i.  47.  more  refined  and  more  pleafant  than  the 
felfifti  i.  112.  The  pain  of  focial  paflions  more  mild  than 
of  felfiih  paflions  i.  113.  Social  paflions  are  of  greater  dig- 
nity i.  360, 

Society) 
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Society)  advantages  of  1. 191.  194. 

Soliloquy)  ija^  a  foundation  in  nature  1.432.     Soliloquies  t 

506,  &€► 

Sophocles)  generally  cor  reft  in  the  dramatic  rules  ii,  425. 
Sounds)  power  of  founds  to  raiie  emotions   i.  ^^.   concordant 
i.  125.  difcordant  i.  125.  difagreeablt:  founds  i.  137.  fit  for 
accompanying  certain  paflions  i.  137.  Sounds  produce  emo- 
tions thatrefemble  them  i.  178.  articulate  how  far  agreeable 
to  the  ear  ii.  8.     A  fmootb  found  foothes  the  mind,  and  a 
rough  found  animates  ii.  12.     A  continued  found  tends  to 
lay  us  afleep,an  interrupted  found  roufes  and  animates  ii.42. 
Space)  natural  computation  of  fpace  i.  173,  &c.     Space  ex- 
plained ii.  532,  533. 
Species)  defined  ii.  530. 
Specific  habit)  defined  i.  41 1. 
Speech)  power  of  fpeech  to  raife  emotions,  whence  derived  i« 

93.  100. 
Spondi^e)  ii.  106,  &c.  1 78. 

Square)  its  beauty  i.  203.  ^2^,  ^ 

Stairs  their  proportion  ii.  457. 
Standard  of  tafte  cK.  25.     Standard  of  morals  ii.493.  497, 

498,  499. 
Star)  in  gardening  ii.  440. 

Statue)  the  reafon  why  a  ftatue  is  not  coloured  i.  299.  The 
limbs  of  a  ftatue  ought  to  be  contrafled  i.322.  An  equeftrian 
fiatue  is  placed  in  a  centre  of  flrcets  that  it  may  be  feen 
firom  many  places  at  once  ii.  354.  Statues  for  adorning  a 
building  where  to  be  placed  ii.  473.  Statue  of  an  animaK 
pouring  out  water  ii.  443.  of  a  water-god  pouring  water  out 
of  his  urn  ii.  4H5.  Statues  of  aaimals  employed  as  fupports 
condemned  ii.  485.  Naked  ftatues  condemned  ii.  468.  note. 
Steeple)  ought  to  be  pyramidal  i.322. 
Stjq^da)  cenfured  ii.  326. 

St^c)  natural  and  inverted  ii.  49,  &c.  The  beauties  of  a  na= 
tural  ftyle  ii.  82.  of  an  inverted  ftyle  ii.  82.  Concife  ftyle 
a  great  ornament  ii.357. 
Subjeft  may  be  conceived  independent  of  any  particular  qua- 
lity ii.  50,  51.  Subjeft  with  refpedt  to  its  qualities  ii.  507. 
533.  Subject  defined  ii.  537. 
Sublimity)  ch.  4.  Sublime  in  poetry  i.  223.  General  terms 
ought  to  be  avoided  where  fublimity  is  intended  i.  238- 
Sublimity  may  be  employed  indireftly  to  fmk  the  mind  i. 
241.     Falfe  fublime  i.  243.  246. 

Submiflion 
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Submiffion)  natural  foundation  of  fubmiflion  to  government  i. 
190,  &c. 

Subllance)  defined  ii.  507. 

Subftratum)  defined  ii.  507. 

Succeffion)  of  perceptions  and  ideas  i.  17,  &c.  305,  &c.  In  a 
quick  fucceffion  of  the  nioft  beautiful  dbje<5\s,  we  are  fcarce 
fenfible  of  any  emotion  i.  94.  Succeifion  of  fyllables  in  a 
word  ii.  9.  of  objects  ii.  14.  15. 

Superlatives)  inferior  writers  deal  in  fijperlatives  ii.  349. 

Surprife)  the  ellence  of  wit  i.  22.  381.  Inftantaneous  i.  117, 
119.  260.  decays  fiiddenly  i.  119.  260.  pleafant  or  painful 
according  to  circumftances  i.  262,  &c.  Surprife  the  caule  of 
contrafi:  i.  288.  has  an  influence  upon  our  opinions,  and  even 
upon  our  eye-fight  i.  291.  Surprife  a  filent  paflion  i.  49.5. 
lludied  in  Chinele  gardens  ii.  452. 

Sufpenfe)  an  uneafy  ftate  i.  169. 

Sweet  .diflrefs)  explained  i.  127. 

Swift)  his  language  always  fuited  to  his  fubjedt  ii.  348.  has 
a  peculiar  energy  of  ftyle  ii.  351.  compared  with  Pope  ii. 

352- 
Syllable  ii.  8.     Syllables  confidered  as  compofing  words  ii.  9. 

Syllables  long  and  fhortii.  10.  105.  Many  fyllables  in  Eng- 

lilh  are  arbitrary  ii.  120. 

Sympathy)  fympathetic  emotion  of  virtue  i.  61,  &c.  The 
pain  of  iympathy  is  voluntary  i.  113.  It  improves  the  tem- 
per i.  113. 

Sympathy  i.  186.  attractive  i.  186.  447.  never  low  nor  mean 
i,  356.  the  cement  of  fociety  i.  446. 

Synthetic)  and  analytic  methods  of  reafoning  compared  i.  24. 

Tacitus)  excels  in  drawing  characflers  ii.  337.  his  ftyle  com- 
prehenfive  ii.  357. 

Taflb)  cenfured  ii.  389.  394. 

Tafte)  in  tafting  we  feel  an  impreflion  upon  the  organ  of  ienfe 
i.  I.  ii.  509.  Tafte  in  the  fine  arts  though  natural  requires 
culture  i.  6.  ii.  ^01.  note,  Tafte  in  the  fine  arts  compared 
with  the  moral  Tenfe  i.  6.  its  advantages  i.9,  &c.  Delicacy 
of  tafte  i.  112.  a  low  tafte  i.  223.  Tafte  in  fome  meafure 
influenced  by  reflection  ii.  478.  note.  The  foundation  of  a 
right  and  wrong  in  tafte  ii.492.  Tafte  in  the  fine  arts  as 
well  as  in  morals  corrupted  by  voluptuoufiiefs  ii.  500.  cor- 
rupted by  love  of  riches  ii.  500.  Tafte  never  naturally  bad 
Vol.  II.  O  o  or 
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or  wrong  ii.  ^03*     Aberrations  from  a  true  tafte  in  the  fine 
arts  ii.  497,  498. 

Tautology)  a  blemifli  in  writing  ii.  359. 

Telemachus)  an  epic  poem  ii.  370.  note,  Cenfured  ii.  396. 
note. 

Temples)  of  ancient  and  modern  virtue  in  the  gardens  of  Stow 
ii.483. 

Terence)  cenfured  i.  509,  &c.  ii.  425,  426. 

Terror)  arifes  fometimes  to  its  utmofl  height  inflantaneoufly 
i.  J17,  Sec.  a  fiient  paffion  u  495.  Obje^is  that  ftrike  ter- 
ror have  a  fine  effed:  in  poetry  and  painting  ii.  362.  The 
terror  raifed  by  tragedy  explained  ii.  377. 

Theorem)  general  theorems  agreeable  i.  205. 

Time)  pall  time  expreiTed  as  prefent  i.  98,  &c.  Natural  com- 
putation of  time  i.  165,  &c.     Time  explained  ii.  532,  ^^^. 

Titus  Livius.     See  Livy. 

Tone)  of  mind  ii.  508. 

Touch)  in  touching  we  feel  an  impreffion  upon  the  organ  of 
fenfe  ii.  509. 

Trachiniens)  of  Sophocles  cenfured  ii.  424. 

I'ragedy)  the  deepeft  tragedies  are  the  moft  crowded  i.  447. 
note.  The  later  Englifh  tragedies  cenfured  i.  456.  French 
tragedy  cenfured  i.  459.  note.  486.  The  Greek  tragedy 
accompanied  with  mufical  notes  to  afcertain  the  pronuncia- 
tion \\i  96.  Tragedy  ch.  22.  in  what  refpedt  it  differs  from 
an  epic  poem  ii.  570.  diftinguifhed  into  pathetic  and  moral 
ii.  372.  its  good  effects  ii.374.  compared  with  the  epic  as 
to  the  fubjedfs  proper  for  each  ii.  375.  how  far  it  may  bor- 
row from  hiftory  ii.  382.  rule  for  dividing  it  into  ads  ii. 
383,  384.  double  plot  in  it  ii.  397,  admits  not  violent  adiort 
or  lupernatural  events  ii.  399.  its  origin  ii.  412.  Ancient 
tragedy  a  continued  reprefentation  without  interruption  ii. 
413.     Conftitution  of  the  modern  drama  ii.  414. 

Tragi-comedy  ii.  399. 

Trees)  the  beft  manner  of  placing  them  ii.  440,  441,  442. 

Triangle)  equilateral,  its  beauty  i.  204. 
Tribrachys  ii.178. 

Trochasus  ii.  178. 
Tropes  ch.  20. 

Uglinefs)  proper  and  figurative  ii.521- 
Unbounded  profped)  dilagreeable  i.  294.  note, 

tJni- 
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Uniformity  of  the  operations  of  nature  i.  325,  &c.  Unifor- 
mity apt  to  difguft  by  excefs  i.  204.  Uniformity  and  va- 
riety, ch.  9.  confpicuous  in  the  works  of  nature  i.  330. 
The  melody  of  the  verfe  ought  to  be  uniform  where  the 
things  defcribed  are  uniform  ii.  141.  Uniformity  defined 
ii.  522. 

Unity)  the  three  unities,  ch.  23.  of  aftions  ii,  405,  &c.  U- 
nity  of  ad^ion  in  a  pi6lure  Ii.  410.  of  time  and  of  place  ii, 
410,  &c.  Unities  of  time  and  of  place  not  required  in  an 
epic  poem  ii,  411.  Striftly  obferved  in  the  Greek  tra- 
gedy ii.  413.  Unity  of  place  in  the  ancient  drama  ii.  423. 
Unities  of  place  and  time  ought  to  be  flrid^ly  obferved  in 
each  adt  of  a  modern  play  ii.  427,  Wherein  the  unity  of 
a  garden  confifts  ii.  437. 

Unumquodque  eodem  tnodo  dijfolvitur  quo  colligatum  ejl  I.  296, 

Vanity)  a  difagreeable  paflion  1.  lio.  always  appears  mean 

Variety)  diftinguifiied  from  novelty  1.  265.  Variety,  ch.  9, 
Variety  in  piftures  i.  321.  confpicuous  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture  i.  330,  331.  in  gardening  ii.  450. 

Veracity  of  our  fenfes  i.  88. 

Verb)  a6live  and  paffive  ii.  44,  45. 

Verbal  antlthefis)  defined  i.  393.  ii.  29, 

Verfailles)  gardens  of  ii.  444. 

Verfe)  diflinguifhed  from  profe  Ii.  98.  Sapphic  verfe  ex- 
tremely melodious  ii.  loi.  Iambic  lefs  fo  ii.  loi.  Struc- 
ture of  an  hexameter  line  ii.  105,  106,  Structure  of  Eng- 
lifti  heroic  verfe  ii.  108.  note,  119,  &c.  160.  Englifli 
monofyllables  arbitrary  as  to  quantity  Ii.  i2i.  Englifh 
heroic  lines  diftinguilhed  into  four  forts  ii.  124.  149.  they 
have  a  due  mixture  of  uniformity  and  variety  Ii.  159.  Eng- 
lifti  rhyme  compared  with  blank  verfe  ii.  160,  161.  Rules 
for  compofing  each  ii.  161,  162.  Latin  hexameter  com- 
pared with  Engli(h  rhyme  ii.  165.  compared  with  blank 
verfe  ii.  165.  French  heroic  verfe  compared  with  hexa- 
meter and  rhyme  ii.  166.  The  Englifh  language  incapa- 
ble of  the  melody  of  hexameter  verfe  ii.  168,  169.  For 
what  fubje6ls  is  rhyme  proper  ii.  172,  &c.  Melody  of 
rhyme  ii.  171.  Rhyme  necefTary  to  French  verfe  ii.  173. 
Melody  of  verfe  is  fo  enchanting  as  to  draw  a  veil  over 
gfofs  imperfedions  ii.  176.  Verfes  compofed  in  the  ftiapc 
•f  i^n  axe  or  an  egg  ii.  444. 

O  o  2  Violent 


N      D      E     X. 

Violent   acflion)  ought  to   be   excluded   from   the  flage  H. 

.39.9  • 

Virgil)  cenfured  for  want  of  conne(?lion  i.  28.  his  verfe  ex- 
tremely -melodious  ii.  10 1.  his  verfification  criticifed  ii. 
115.  cenfured  ii.  176.  340,  341.  348.  354.  384. 

Virgil  travejiie)  charatSleriied  i.  367. 

Virtue)  the  pleafures  of  virtue  never  decay  i.  418. 

Vifion)  the  largeft  and  fmalleil:  angle  of  vifion  i.  173,  174, 

Voltaire)  cenfured  ii.  i^'^-i^.  383.  389. 

Voluntary  figns  of  paffion  i.  428. 

Voluptuoui'nefs  tends  to  vitiate  our  talle  ii.  500. 

Vowels  ii.  6,  &:c. 

Walk)  in  a  garden,   whether  it  ought  to  be  ftraight   or  wa- 
ving ii.  445.     Artificial  walk  elevated  above  the  plain  ii. 

.     446.  . 

Wall)   that  is  not  perpendicular  occafions  an  uneafy  feeling 
i.  179. 

Waterfall  i.  178.  255. 

Water-god)  flatue  of,  pouring  out  water  ii.  485. 

Way  of  the  world)  cenfured  ii.  409.  the  unities  of  place  and 
time  ftri^lly  obferved  in  it  ii.  429. 

Will)  how  far  our  train  of  perceptions  can  be  regulated  by  it 
i.  19.  306.  3  [I.  deterniined  by  dcfire  i.  181. 

Windows)  their  proportion  ii.  456,  double  tow  ii.  471. 

Winter  garden  ii.  448. 

Wifli)  dillinguidied  from  defire  i.  42,  43. 

Wit)  defined  i.  22.  381.  I'eldom  united  with  judgment  i.  22. 
but  generally  with  memory  i.  22.  not  concordant  with 
grandeur  i.  303.  Wit,  ch.  13.  Wit  in  founds  i.  399, 
Wit  in  architedtirre  ii.  482. 

Wonder)  inftantaneous  i.  119.  decays  fuddenly  i.  122.  Won- 
ders and  prodigies  find  ready  credit  with  the  vulgar  i.  163;, 
164.  Wonder  defined  i.  25^.  ftudied  in  Chinefe  gardens 
ii.  4S2. 

Words)  rules  for  coining  words  i.  49.  note.  Play  of  words 
i.  514,  ^15,  6fc.  Jingle  of  words  i.  ^id.  Words  Confi- 
dered  with  refpedl  to  their  found  ii.  9.  Words  of  differen!: 
languages  compared  ii.  Ii.  What  are  their  befl:  arrange- 
ment in  a  period  ii.  16.  A  conjunction  or  di'=;jan6fion  in 
the  members  of  the  thought  ought  to  be  imitated  in  the 
txprefTion  ii.  25.  34.  35.     Words    expreflin^  things  coii- 

neded 
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reded  oue;l't  to  be  placed  as  near  together  as  polTibleii. 
62,  &ic.  In  what  part  of  a  fentence  doth  a  word  make 
the  j;reateft  figure  li.  71.  Words  acquire  a  beauty  from 
their  meaning  ii.  85.  301.  Some  words  make  an  impref- 
fion  refembling  that  of  thfeir  meaning  ii.  87.  The  wordg 
cught  to  accord  with  the  fentiment  i.  451.  496.  499.  ii, 
24.  342.  A  word  is  often  redoubled  to  add  force  to  the 
exprellion  i.  500,  ii.  354.  See  Language. 
Writing)  a  fubjetft  intended  for  amufement  may  be  highly 
oraameiued  i.  338.  A  grand  fubjeift  appears  bell  in  a 
plain  drefs  i.  339. 

Youth)  requires  more  variety  of  amufement  than  old  age  i, 

3^7- 
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Books  written  by  the  fame  Author, 

Printed  for   Bell  i^  Bradfute,   and  W.   Creech^ 
Edinburgh  j  G.  Robinfon  and  T.  Cadell,  London. 

t.^nr^HE  Diftionary  of  Decifions  of  the  Court  of  Sef-. 

1  fion,    from  its  firft  inftitution  to  the  prefent  time, 

2  vols  folio. 

2.  Decifions  of  the  Court  of  Seflion  from  1716  to  1730, 
folio,  I  OS.  bound. 

3.  Remarkable  Decifions  from  1730  to  1752,  folio,  14s* 
bound. 

4.  Sele6l  Decifions  from  1752  to  1768,  folio,  18  s.  bound* 

5.  Hiflorical  Law-Tra^,  8vo,  with  additions,  third  edi- 
tion, 6  s.  bound. 

6*  Elucidations  refpefting  the  Common  arid  Statute  Law 
of  Scotland,  8vo,  6  s.  bound. 

)i  The   Statute -Law  of  Scotland  abridged,  2d  edition, 
8vo,  6s.  bound. 

8.  Eflays   on    Britifh    Antiquities,  izmo,    2d    edition, 
2  s.  6d.  bound. 

9^  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  4  vols  8vo,  2d  edition, 
24  s.  bound* 

10.  An  IntroduiSHon  to  the  Art  of  Thinking,  i2mo, 
3d  edition,  3  s.  bound. 

ti.  Gentleman  Farmer,  being  an  attempt  to  improve 
Agriculture,  by  fubjedting  it  to  the  tefl  of  rational 
principles,  the  third  edition,  with  confiderable  ad- 
ditions, 8vo,  7  s. 

12.  Principles  of  Equity,  2  vols  8vo,  3d  edition,  12  s. 
bound* 

13.  Eflays  oh  the  Principles  of;  Morality  and  Natural  Re- 
ligion, corrected  and  improved  in  a  third  edition. 
Several  Eflays  added  concerning  the  proof  of  a  Deity, 
5  s.  bound. 

14*  Loole  Hints  upon  Education,  chiefly  concerning  the 
Culture  of  the  Heart,  8vo,  2d  edition,  corredted  and 
enlarged,  6  s.  bound* 
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